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Trom  tb«  Korth  British  BstIsw. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  HUDIBRAS.* 


Tfnioron  either  of  these  editions  of  But¬ 
ler’s  Poetical  Works  the  new  generation 
of  book-buyers  and  readers  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  writer  who,  though  two  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  lived,  is  still,  in  some 
respects,  unique  in  our  literature.  The 
age  is  past,  indeed,  in  which  any  one 
would  be  likely  to  take  Butler’s  poems,  as 
.  some  rough  country  gentlemen,  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  is  said  to  have  done,  as  his  sole  lite¬ 
rary  companion  and  general  cabinet  of 
wiMom ;  and  most  readers  who  have 
reached  their  climacteric  have  already  a 
copy  of  Butler  on  their  shelves,  and  have 
pretty  well  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
the  man  was,  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
service  for  any  good  purpose  that  is  still 
to  be  got  out  of  him.  Young  fellows,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  to  complete  their  Ques¬ 
tion,  cannot  do  so  without  at  least  dipping 
into  Hudihnu  /  and,  besides,  the  &rther 


*  The  Poetical  Worke  of  Samuel  BuOer,  With 
Oritieal  Disseriation,  omd  Explanaiory  Notea, 
fry  the  Rev.  Oaoaoi  OiLmuor.  3  vols.  Edin- 
James  NiefaoL  1864. 

The  Poetieal  Worke  of  Samaut  Butler.  Edited, 
with  Memoir  end  Notes,  fry  Bobebt  Bxu*  Sto.  Lon¬ 
don,  John  W.  Parker  k  Son.  1855. 
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an  old  author  such  as  Butler  recedes  into 
the  past,  and  the  more  the  miscellany  of 
things  interposed  between  him  and  us  is 
increased  by  the  advance  of  time,  the  less 
of  him  remains  vital,  and  the  more  nearly 
is  he  reduced  to  his  true  and  permanent 
essence.  And  hence — ^not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  fellows  in  question — ^may 
it  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
what  otherwise  might  be  thought  a  some¬ 
what  fusty  subject.  If  Dryden,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  Foote,  are  deemed  worthy  of 
resuscitation,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
with  Russia,  and  a  hundred  other  grave 
contemporary  matters,  who  will  have  the 
heart  to  object  to  an  hour’s  gossip  by  the 
way  about  old  Samuel  Butler  ? 

One  pwnliarity  about  Butler,  as  one  of 
our  British  authors,  is  that  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age  before  he  was  so  much  as 
heard  of  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
bom  in  1612,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
1662  that  the  first  part  of  Hudibrae  was 
given  to  the  world.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  when  we  remember  through 
what  a  busy  age  of  literary  production 
Butler  thus  contrived  to  renuun  silent. 
He  had  twenty-eight  clear  years  of  life  be¬ 
fore  the  outbrOk  of  the  Civil  Wars — years 
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during  which  ho  might  actually,  as  a 
young  man,  have  welcomed  into  print  the 
last  literary  performances  of  such  surviving 
veterans  of  the  Elizabethan  age  as  Ben 
Jonson,  Donne,  Drayton,  Chapman,  and 
Ford;  but  though  other  young  English¬ 
men  of  this  time,  such  as  Waller,  Davenant, 
Suckling,  Milton,  Denham,  and  Cowley, 
made  good  their  entrance  into  literature 
before  these  giants  of  the  elder  generation 
had  finally  quitted  the  stage,  Butler  saw 
them  vanish  without  so  much  as  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  himself  in  any  other  relation  to 
them  than  that  of  an  ordinary  reader. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  the  Commonwealth,  coinciding  with 
all  that  portion  of  Butler’s  life  which 
elapsed  between  his  twenty-ninth  and  his 
forty-ninth  year.  This  period,  being  one  of 
turmoil  and  political  excitement,  as  well  as 
of  Puritan  government,  was  not  so  favorable 
to  the  purer  kinds  of  literary  production, 
t.e.,  to  imaginative  and  calm  speculative  or 
historical  literature,  as  the  age  which  it 
had  succeeded.  Still  it  had  an  ample  lit¬ 
erature,  peculiar  to  itself — a  literature,  at 
least,  of  satire  and  incessant  theological 
and  political  discussion ;  and,  in  one  way 
or  another,  some  at  home  and  others  in 
exile,  such  writers  as  Hobbes,  Herrick, 
Izaak  Walton,  and  the  dramatist  Shirley, 
all  of  whom  had  been  past  middle  age  be¬ 
fore  the  civil  wars  began,  and  such  young 
w’riters  as  Waller,  Davenant,  Suckling, 
Milton,  Denham,  and  Cowley,  who,  as  has 
just  been  mentioned,  had  taken  their  de¬ 
gree  in  literature  before  the  same  revolu¬ 
tionary  outburst,  continued,  during  the 
era  of  Puritan  ascendency,  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  active  men  of  letters.  Shir¬ 
ley,  poor  fellow,  his  source  of  liveliliood 
cut  off  by  the  suppression  of  the  stage  in 
1642,  had  gone  into  the  country  to  teach 
a  school  and  live  on  liis  reputation  as  an 
ex-dramatist ;  Herrick,  ejected  from  his 
charge  in  Devonshire,  as  not  being  the 
kind  of  clerg}Tnan  that  a  Puritan  govern¬ 
ment  could  tolerate,  was  probably  hum¬ 
ming  over  his  old  songs  and  fancies  and 
w'ritmg  new  ones  to  amuse  his  leisure  in 
some  cottage  near  his  old  parish ;  Hobbes 
was  abroad,  teaching  mathematics  to 
Charles  H.  in  his  exile,  and  VTiting  his 
“Leviathan”  and  other  works,  which  he 
afterwards  came  over  to  England  to  pub¬ 
lish;  Waller,  Davenant,  Denham,  and 
Cowley  also  lived  abroad  as  royalist  exiles, 
till  towards  the  end  of  Cromwell’s  Protec¬ 
torate,  when  they  were  permitted  to  re¬ 


turn  and  write  as  much  as  they  chose, 
and  when  Waller,  at  least,  thought  it  wise 
to  make  his  peace  with  Cromwell  and  be¬ 
come  one  of  his  panegyrists ;  Suckling  had 
died  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  royal 
master’s  troubles;  Iza.‘ik  Walton,  having 
quitted  his  cloth-shop,  in  Chancery  Lane, 
in  1644.,  was  dividing  his  time  betw’een 
fishing,  the  preparation  of  his  book  on 
that  art,  and  pious  recollections  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  Wotton,  and  other  good  men 
whom  ho  had  knowm  before  the  king’s  head 
had  been  cut  off ;  and,  lastly,  Milton,  the 
true  literary  representative  of  Puritanism 
and  the  Common w'ealth,  though  he  had 
forsaken  for  the  time  the  softer  muse  of 
his  youth,  was  still  conspicuously  at  work, 
shaking  the  very  soul  of  Royalism  and 
Prelacy,  by  his  noble  prose  treatises  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Revolution  and  its  leaders. 
Nay,  there  w’ere  others,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list,  whose  literary  career  began, 
or  was  continued,  during  the  stormy  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Commonwealth.  Tlie  manhood 
of  the  great  Jeremy  Taylor  corresponds 
with  this  period,  which  he  did  not  long 
survive  ;  Richard  Baxter,  and  other  non- 
conforming  divines,  became  famous  during 
it;  the  quaint  Fuller  then  penned  many  of 
Ills  writings ;  the  philosophic  Sir  Tliomas 
Browne,  calm  as  a  mollusc  in  the  midst  of 
the  social  perturbations,  was  pursuing  his 
^tastic  speculations  in  his  study  at  Nor¬ 
wich;  the  vagabond  trooper  Cleveland, 
now  abroad  with  his  Royalist  associates, 
and  now  risking  his  neck  in  England,  was 
inditing  his  racketty  squibs  against  the 
lioundheads,  with  especial  reference  to 
that  grand  topic  of  fun  with  all  the  satir¬ 
ists  01  his  party,  Oliver’s  copper  nose ;  and 
Milton’s  friend,  honest  Andrew  Marv'ell, 
had  at  least  given  evidence  to  those  who 
knew  him  of  his  capacity  of  writing  well 
on  the  other  side.  Yet,  m  the  midst  of  all 
this  cross-fire  of  writings  from  Royalists 
and  Puritans,  from  poets  and  philosophers, 
from  Englishmen  at  home  and  Englishmen 
in  their  exile  in  France  and  Ilolland,  w'e 
hear  not  a  w'ord  of  any  publication,  J)to  or 
con,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Samuel  Butler.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that — amid  the  general  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  old  wits  from  their  haunts 
around  the  throne  of  Charles  IL  and  the 
sudden  crop  of  new  and  younger  wits 
evoked  by  tne  license  afford^  to  dramatic 
riot  and  all  that  had  hitherto  been  repress¬ 
ed — the  fiice  or  the  name  of  Butler  emerg¬ 
ed  to  challenge  notice. 
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Of  coarse  it  cmmot  be  that  Batler  was 
positively  idle  with  his  pen  all  this  time. 
He  w'as  not  heard  of  as  a  writer  prior  to 
1662;  but  the  man  who  then  came  forth 
with  such  a  poem  as  the  first  part  of  lludi- 
brcu  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
ractice  beforehand  in  the  art  of  patting 
is  thoughts  on  paper.  It  becomes  of 
some  im|)ortance,  therefore,  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  at  what  point  in  that  obscure  {le- 
riod  in  Butler’s  life  which  elapsed  before  the 
Restoration  the  literary  impulse  first  seized 
him,  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  that 
impulse,  and  what  w'cre  the  circumstances 
which  retarded  so  long  the  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  talent.  For  this  purpose  let  us 
glance  at  the  little  that  is  uiown  of  this 
portion  of  his  life. 

Butler  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  far¬ 
mer  in  Worcestershire.  He  received  a 
very  good  school  education  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  school  of  Worcester,  under  a  master 
who  had  a  considerable  reputation  in  his 
day  for  turning  out  pupils  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  w'hether  he  was  sent  to  either  of 
the  Universities.  There  is  a  vague  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  been  at  Cambridge, 
and  there  is  a  still  more  vague  account  of 
his  having  been  at  Oxford ;  but  Mr.  Bell 
is  disposed,  and  we  think  justly,  to  believe 
that  neither  account  is  correct,  and  that 
Butler  never  received  any  university  edu¬ 
cation.  If  he  W'as  at  either  of  the  tfniver- 
sities,  however,  we  can  well  suppose  that 
it  was  not  then  or  there  that  he  began  to 
write  verses.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
nature  of  his  writings,  after  he  did  become 
a  writer,  that  he  never  could  have  had 
anything  about  him  of  that  overflowing 
productive  dujposition,  that  rich  imitative 
mstinct,  which  belongs  to  the  young  sons 
of  Apollo,  and  which  made  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  Milton  and  Cowley,  poets  even  in 
their  teens.  Milton,  a  fond  disciple  at  col¬ 
lege  of  all  that  was  best  in  classical  as  well 
modem  poetry,  was  already  himself  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  sweet  verse ;  and  Cowley  was  but  a 
flowing-haired  child  when,  meeting  with 
Spenser’s  “  Faery  Queene,”  the  imitative 
impulse  seized  him,  and  he  began  to  lisp 
in  numbers : 

“  The  Muses  did  young  Oowley  raise ; 

They  stole  him  from  his  nurse’s  arms. 

Fed  him  with  sacred  love  of  praise, 

And  taught  him  all  their  charms.” 

A  much  tougher  subject,  if  we  guess 
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aright,  was  young  Butler,  and  not  the 
kind  of  infiint  for  any  Muse  to  dandle. 
“When  but  a  boy,”  says  Aubrey,  “he 
would  make  observations  and  reflections 
on  everything  one  said  or  did,  and  cen 
sure  it  to  be  cither  well  or  ill and,  wher¬ 
ever  Aubrey  got  his  information,  it  has  a 
singular  smack  of  truth  about  it.  Not  a 
flowing-haired  poetic  child  of  the  Cowley 
stamp  at  all,  mildly  stealing  away  from 
his  companions  into  the  fields  to  read,  but 
a  decidedly  hard-headed  if  not  stubby¬ 
haired  boy,  keeping  uncomfortably  near 
to  people  when  they  were  talking,  and 
“  censuring  things  to  be  either  well  or  ill 
such,  even  without  Aubrey’s  hint,  but 
merely  on  the  principle  of  the  boy  being 
father  to  the  man,  should  we  have  con-* 
oeived  young  Butler  to  have  been  in  his 
school-days.  If  he  did  go  to  college  he 
doubtless  made  the  most  of  his  time  there, 
and  read  books  and  acquired  knowledge 
assiduously,  as  would  become  a  sensible 
farmer’s  son,  receiving  education  at  some 
exj^nse  to  his  family ;  but  to  Spenser’s 
“  Faery  Queen,”  and  all  that  class  of  in¬ 
fluences,  w’e  suspect  he  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  cuticle  of  greater  resistance  than 
either  Milton  or  Cowdey  did.  In  short, 
if  he  was  at  the  University,  we  can  well 
believe  that  he  left  it  without  ever  having 
perpetrated  verse  at  all,  or  at  least  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  few  lines  of  such  hard 
downright  doggrel  as  would  not  matter 
much  one  w^ay  or  another.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  written  good  sound  prose,  of  a 
quality  quite  sufiicient  for  his  purposes  as 
a  scholar. 

According  to  the  very  scanty  notices 
that  renuun,  that  perioa  of  Butler’s  life 
which  extends  from  his  early  youth  till  af¬ 
ter  the  Restoration,  is  to  be  considered  as 
dividing  itself  into  three  parts.  First  of 
all,  from  his  early  youth  onwards,  for  an 
uncertain  number  of  years,  but  probably 
till  about  1639,  when  he  w’oiUd  be  tw'en- 
ty-seven  years  of  age,  we  find  him  acting 
as  clerk  in  the  service  of  Thomas  JefiHes, 
of  Earl’s  Croombe,  a  flourishing  Justice 
of  Peace  in  his  native  county  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  While  in  this  service,  he  is 
said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of  turning 
painter ;  and,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  last 
century,  there  were  some  portraits  and 
other  pictures  at  Earl’s  Croombe  w'hich 
were  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Butler 
during  his  residence  there.  Tliey  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  worth  much ;  and, 
though  Butler  kept  up  his  taste  for  the 
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art  in  aftor-life  so  as  to  become  acquainted  | 
with  Samuel  Cooper,  the  English  portrait- ; 
piunter  of  his  day,  his  own  practice  in  it 
was  probably  never  more  th^  that  of  an 
amateur.  There  was  more  feasibility  in  the 
plan  which  he  is  said  also  to  have  enter- 
Uuned  about  this  time  of  becoming  a  law- 1 
yer,  or  at  least  a  country  attorney ;  and,  ■ 
as  evidence  of  some  such  intention,  there 
is  not  only  a  tradition  of  his  having  en¬ 
tered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  also  the  | 
fiict  of  his  having  left  behind  him  among  ' 
his  papers  a  syllabus  of  Coke  upon  Little- 1 
ton,  drawn  up  in  law  French  in  his  own  ■ 
handwriting.  Not  even  to  the  dignity  of 
an  independent  country  attorney,  however, ! 
was  Butler  to  be  promoted.  From  be- 
ihg  law-clerk  to  the  Worcestershire  Jus-  j 
tioe  of  Peace,  we  find  him — through  what 
intermediate  stages  of  amateur  portrait- 
painting,  and  law-studentship,  is  unknown  ' 
— transferred  to  a  superior  situation,  as 
secretary,  or  the  like,  m  the  household  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bed- 1 
fordshire.  Here,  besides  leisure  to  amuse  ' 
himself  with  painting  and  music,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  library,  and  of ; 
the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden,then  * 
steward  of  the  Countess’s  estates,  and,  ac-  j 
cording  to  Aubrey’s  account,  privately  mar- ! 
ried  to  her.  It  is  this  circumstance  of  Sel- ! 
den’s  being  domesticated  at  Wrest  at  the  j 
time  of  Butler’s  service  there  that  enables 
us  to  form  a  guess  as  to  dates.  Mr.  Bell,find- ' 
ing  that  Selden  spent  the  Parliamentary ! 
recess  of  the  year  1628  at  the  Earl  of 
Kent’s  seat  in  Wrest,  emplopng  himself; 
in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  the 
Arundel  marbles,  assigns  that  year  as  the 
probable  date  of  Butler’s  admission  into 
the  Countess’s  service.  Tliis  supposition 
seems  quite  untenable.  Butler  would 
then  have  been  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  there  would  be  no  room  at  all  for  his 
prior  service  at  Earl’s  Croombe,  not  to 
speak  of  his  painting  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions  attributed  to  him  while  there.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  we  have 
done,  that  he  did  not  leave  Earl’s  Croombe 
for  Wrest  till  about  the  year  1639 ;  in 
which  year,  as  Mr.  Bell  himself  informs  us, 
Selden,  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
became  permanently  domesticated  in  the 
household  of  the  Countess  at  Wrest,  and 
that  on  a  more  intimate  footing  than  when 
the  Earl  had  been  alive.  Tlie  fact  that 
Butler  is  always  represented  by  his  bio¬ 
graphers  as  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  CourUess  of  Kent,  seems  to  confirm 


this ;  and  in  other  respects  it  accords  whh 
the  facts.  If  Butler  did  enter  this  service 
in  1639,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth 
jrear,  he  may  have  rem.ained  in  it  till  1651, 
m  which  year  the  Countess  die<l,  leaving 
Selden  her  executor  and  part-heir ;  and 
still  there  would  be  ample  time  loft  for  a 
third  and  different  service  which  Butler  is 
said  to  h.ave  discharged  before  the  Kesto- 
ration — ^namely,  that  of  secretary,  or  gen- . 
oral  man  of  business  to  Sir  Samuel  I^uke 
of  Cople  Hoo,  in  the  same  ooimty  of  Bed¬ 
fordshire.  Sir  Samuel  was  one  of  the 
leading  Presbyterians  of  the  county,  and 
a  Justice  of  Peace.  He  had  been  a  Col¬ 
onel  in  the  Parliamentary  army  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  Member  in  the  Long 
Parliament  for  Bedfordshire  ;  and  though 
with  others  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders, 
he  had  shrunk  back  from  the  extreme  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Parliament  about  the  time 
of  the  King’s  death,  and  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  been  one  of  those  members  whom 
the  army  leaders  and  Independents  “  se¬ 
cluded”  about  this  time  from  farther  atten¬ 
dance  in  the  House,  ho  yet  appears  to 
have  retjuned  his  zeal  in  the  general  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  been  an 
active  magistrate  in  Bedfordshire  under 
Cromwell’s  government.  The  precise  na¬ 
ture  of  Butler’s  duties  in  his  service  can¬ 
not  be  known  ;  but  if  he  entered  it  after 
1661,  when  the  Civil  Wars  in  England 
were  over,  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
an  established  fact,  they  may  very  well 
have  been  such  as  a  secretary,  though  of 
Rovalist  connections  and  sentiments  him¬ 
self,  might  consistently  enough  discharge 
for  a  Presbyterian  master.  As  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  this  service,  however,  we  are  to¬ 
tally  uninformed.  We  have  assumed  it  to 
have  begim  in  1651,  and  it  may  have 
continued  till  1660  or  thereabouts — i.  «., 
through  the  period  of  the  first  Rump,  an<l 
the  Protectorships  of  Cromwell  and  his 
son  Richard,  down  to  the  confusions  of 
the  second  Rump  and  Plonk’s  intrigues 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  King’s  re¬ 
call.  When  the  King  had  returned,  it 
would  be  natural,  amid  the  general  change 
of  system,  for  Presbyterian  knights  and 
county  magistrates  to  sink  into  com¬ 
parative  idleness  and  obscurity,  and  for 
their  secretaries,  especially  if  of  Royalist 
connections,  to  look  about  for  other  situa¬ 
tions. 

Such  is  the  meagre  outline,  with  which 
we  must  be  content,  of  the  first  forty-eight 
I  years  of  Butler’s  life.  It  is  possible,  in- 
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deed,  that  farther  research  mi^ht  disclose 
additional  tacts,  or  at  least  verify  or  dis¬ 
prove  the  conjectures  we  have  ventured 
to  make  os  to  the  dates  of  such  facts  as  | 
are  known.  Mciutwhile,  what  concerns ! 
us  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  at  what  point  j 
in  the  life,  as  thus  laid  out,  Butler  first  felt  | 
his  vocation  to  literature,  and  first  secret-  ■ 
ly  practised  the  talent  which  was  after- 1 
wards  to  make  him  famous.  Now,  if  our  j 
chronolojry  is  correct,  we  have  little  hesi- ; 
tatiun  ui  saying  that  it  was  somewhere  in  I 
what  we  have  reprc‘sented  as  the  midiUe  i 
portion  of  his  adult  life  prior  to  the  lies- 1 
toratiun — that  is,  during  his  service  with 
the  Countess  of  Kent  at  W ri*st,  in  Be«l- 
fordshire,  from  16S9  to  1651.  | 

We  found  tliis  opinion  on  the  evidence  ' 
afforded  by  what  remains  of  his  writings, 
in  addition  to  JItulibrat.  Of  all  these 
writings — whether  those  included  in  the 
“  Genuine  Uemains,”  published  from  the 
actual  manuscripts  l>y  Mr.  Thyer  of  Man- ' 
Chester  in  1759,  and  which  are  indubita- 1 
bly  authentic,  or  such  other  casual  pieces 
in  prose  or  verso,  not  included  among  ' 
these,  as  there  is  any  probable  ground  for 
believing  to  have  been  really  nis — there 
Ls  not  one  which  we  can  ascertain  to  have 
been  published  prior  to  1660,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  1659,  if  indeed  any  one  of  them 
was  published  prior  to  lluUibras  itself  in 
1663.  But,  though  none  of  them  was 
certainly before  this  period,there 
arc  one  or  two  of  them  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  writteti  before  it.  Among  these, 
the  earliest  to  which  we  can  assign  a  pro¬ 
bable  date,  is  a  piece  of  rude  doggrel,  call¬ 
ing  itself  a  “  Ballad,”  and  seemingly 
meant  as  a  squib  against  Cromwell,  about 
the  tune  of  his  military  successes  and  par¬ 
amount  influence  in  the  kingdom,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  King’s  death.  It  occurs  among 
Thyer’s  “  Genuine  Kernes,”  where  it  is 
printed  from  the  manuscript.  Here  is  a 
specimen,  part  of  a  jiortrait,  which  must 
be  supposed  to  bo  that  of  Cromwell : 

“  nis  face  is  round  and  decent, 

As  is  yonr  dish  or  platter, 

On  which  there  grows 
A  thing  like  a  nose. 

But,  inde^  it  is  no  such  matter. 

“  On  both  sides  of  th’  aforesaid 

Are  eyes,  but  th’  are  not  matches. 

On  which  there  are 
To  be  seen  two  fair 
And  large  well-grown  mustaches. 


Now  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  beholders  strike. 

That  a  beard  should  grow 
Upon  a  thing's  brow — 

Dkl  ye  ever  see  the  like  ? 

**  He  has  no  skull,  'tis  well  known 
To  thousands  of  beholders  ; 

Nothing  but  a  skin 
Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  running  about  his  shoulders.” 

And  BO  on,  through  a  score  or  so  of  stan- 
z.'iB  more,  the  last  of  which,  containing  an 
allusion  to  the  King  and  l*arliament  as 
both  still  extant,  and  to  the  civil  wars  as 
still  raging,  enables  one  to  assign  the  year 
1648,  or  thereby,  as  the  probable  date  of 
the  composition.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
first  authentic  piece  from  Butler’s  pen  that 
remains  to  us ;  and  that  which  comes  near¬ 
est  to  it  in  point  of  time  is  a  short  prose 
tract,  entitled  “  Tlie  Case  of  King  Charles 
I.  truly  stated,”  originally  published  from 
the  manuscript  in  1691,  by  an  anonymous 
editor,  after  liutler’s  death,  and  reprinted 
by  Thyer.  Tliis  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a 
reply  to  a  pampldet,  entitled  “  King 
Charles’s  Case,  or  an  Amieal  to  all  Ra¬ 
tional  Men  concerning  his  Trial,”  prejiared 
by  John  Cook,  Ma.ster  of  Gray’s  Inn,  so¬ 
licitor  to  the  Parliament  in  the  proceedings 
I  against  the  King,  and  afterw^ards  executed 
i  as  one  of  the  chief  regicides.  Tlie  pam¬ 
phlet  was  put  in  circulation  with  others, 
j  after  the  King’s  death,  in  defence  of  the 

Eilicy  of  the  Commonwealth  leaders ;  and 
utler  appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at 
j  writing  an  answer,  with  the  intention  of 
I  publishing  some  time  or  other.  He  never 
I  did  so,  however,  and  it  was  foimd  among 
his  papers.  It  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  written  some  time  between  1649  and 
1654,  the  anonymous  editor  of  1691  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  as  having  been  “jienned  about 
forty  years  since.”  Next,  in  point  of  cer¬ 
tain  date,  among  Butler’s  remains,  is  a 
piece  of  doggrel  similar  in  style  to  that 
above  quoted,  entitled,  “  A  Ballad  about 
the  Parliament  which  deliberated  about 
making  Oliver  King.”  It  begins : 

”  As  close  as  a  goose 
Sat  the  Parliament  House, 

To  hatch  the  royal  gull ; 

After  much  fiddle-faddle, 

The  egg  proved  addle, 

And  Oliver  came  forth  Noll." 

The  topic  of  this  piece  of  doggrel  fixes 
its  date  about  1656-1657,  when  the  pro- 
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pnety  of  Oliver’s  exchanging  the  title  of  | 
Protector  for  that  of  King  was  a  matter 
of  general  discussion.  Butler,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  had  his  notions  on  the  subject,  of  which 
he  relieved  himself,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
or  probably  for  the  amusement  of  those 
about  him,  as  above.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  amid  the  confiisions  of 
Richard’s  brief  Protectorate  and  the  se¬ 
cond  Rump,  there  was  less  reason  for  re¬ 
serve  in  such  expressions  of  opinion ;  and, 
accordingly,  durmg  the  jrear  immediately 
preceding  the  Restoration,  Butler’s  pen 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  busy.  Be-  j 
sides  other  scraps,  there  is  one  prose  piece  j 
of  some  length,  the  composition  of  which 
may  be  certainly  attributed  to  the  year 
1659-1660,  though  it  remained  unpub¬ 
lished  till  afterwards.  This  piece  consists  i 
of  “Two  Speeches  made  in  the  Rump-Par- ' 
liament  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Offi-  | 
cers  of  the  Army  in  the  year  1659,”  the 
said  speeches  being  mock-harangues,  in¬ 
vented  by  Butler,  and  put,  the  one  into 
the  mouth  of  an  old  Presbyterian  member 
of  the  House,  who  is  indignant  at  all  that 
has  been  done  by  the  army  during  the 
last  ten  years;  and  the  other  into  the 
mouth  of  an  Independent,  or  Army-man, 
who  hates  the  Presbyterians.  The  com¬ 
position  is  one  of  some  vigor;  and  the 
writer  makes  the  two  debaters  abuse  each 
other,  very  much  as  Hudibras  and  Ralph 
do  in  the  poem,  only  in  sober  earnest,  and 
so  as  to  produce  an  impression  unfavora¬ 
ble  both  to  a  continuance  of  militaiy  rule 
or  Independency,  and  to  a  revival  of  mere 
Parliamentary  government  without  a  royal 
head.  Had  the  pamphlet  been  published, 
it  would  really  have  done  some  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  Restoration,  while  that 
question  was  being  debated,  and  Monk’s 
intentions  were  uncertain.  It  is  evident, 
in  short,  that  Butler  took  a  great  interest 
in  that  question ;  and  it  is  possible  that, 
though  the  composition  just  mentioned 
was  not  printed,  he  may  about  this  time 
have  contributed  other  pieces  of  a  political 
tenor  which  did  find  their  way  into  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  result  of  this  brief  investigation  is, 
that  it  was  not  till  about  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Butler’s  age,  and  when,  according 
to  our  chronology,  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  at  her  seat  in 
Bedfordshire,  that  he  began  to  use  his  pen 
for  anything  like  a  literary  purpose,  and 
that  from  that  time  he  used  it  only  spar¬ 
ingly,  in  occasional  pieces  of  verse  and  of 
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prose  satire  against  the  Puritans,  till  about 
the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  when,  being 
then  in  Sir  Samuel  Luke’s  service  in  the 
same  county  of  Bedfonlshire,  or  just  about 
to  quit  that  service,  he  found  himself  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  expert  writer  to  wish  to  appear  as 
such,  and  capable  not  only  of  throwing  off 
political  pamphlets  suited  for  the  time,  but 
also  of  planning  and  preparing  a  burlesque 
poem  of  some  length. 

Tliis  account,  probable  on  external 
grounds,  corresponds  with  the  impression 
we  have  of  Butler’s  character.  Always  a 
shrewd,  industrious,  and  reading  man,  with 
a  quantity  of  grim  crablied  satire  in  him, 
which  may  have  come  out  in  his  talk,  he 
was  evidently,  as  we  have  already  said, 
not  one  of  that  class  of  writers  who,  like 
Milton  and  Cowley,  take  naturally  from 
their  childhood  to  literary  effort,  as  duck¬ 
lings  do  to  the  water.  He  could  always, 
we  have  no  doubt,  write  excellent  busi¬ 
ness-prose  ;  but  he  mav  have  been  compar¬ 
atively  advanced  in  life  before  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  of  breaking  up  this  business- 
prose,  and  enriching  it,  and  fining  it,  and 
putting  all  his  wit,  and  force,  and  power 
of  learned  allusion  into  it,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
the  purposes  of  literature.  Much  more 
may  it  have  required  a  distinct  stimulus 
from  without  to  put  the  idea  into  his  head 
of  rising  above  his  prose  altogether  and 
becoming  a  poet.  Such  a  stimulus  he  found 
at  last  in  the  unusual  social  and  political 
incidents  of  his  time  acting  on  his  long  con¬ 
stitutional  and  acquired  antipathy  to  the 
Puritans.  It  was  antipathy  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans  that  caused  Butler  in  middle  life,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  probably  known  by  his 
Bedfordshire  neighbors  only  as  a  hard- 
headed  and  somewhat  crusty  and  eccen¬ 
tric  man  of  business,  to  become  an  author 
and  a  poet.  He  was  not  the  only  man 
who  was  so  affected.  Henham,  in  a  mock- 
address,  in  the  name  of  the  poets  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  declares 
that  one  effect  of  thrir  proceedings  had 
been  to  make  the  whole  nation,  including 
King  Charles  himself  poets.  The  drift  of 
this  lame  conceit  is,  that  the  Parliament 
had  made  at  least  one  of  the  incentives  to 
poetry,  namely  poverty,  general  enough 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  Denham’s  conceit  may  l>e 
taken  as  true.  If  there  was  less  of  poetry 
proper  in  England  in  tliat  age  of  social 
convulsion,  there  was  more  of  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  consists  in  social  and  po¬ 
litical  allusion  put  into  verse.  Balked  of 
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any  more  effective  way  of  givincf  vent  to  j 
their  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  the  Royalists 
took  their  revenge  in  abundance  of  satiri¬ 
cal  squibs  and  ballads.  Just  as  now  we 
sometimes  see  a  shrewd  middle-aged  citi¬ 
zen,  or  oountry-squire,  who  never  siispcct- 
ed  himself  of  anv  literary  tendency,  sud¬ 
denly  moved  by  liis  interest  in  some  con¬ 
troversy  to  write  to  the  newspapers,  or 
perhaps  to  pen  a  pamphlet,  and  by  that 
one  fatal  act  parting  with  his  liberty  for 
ever  after,  and  selling  himself  body  and 
soul,  to  the  printer’s  devil,  so  it  was  then, 
liough  old  cavaliers,  rather  shaky  in  their 
syntax,  furbished  it  up  for  the  occasion, 
that  they  might  have  a  slap  at  the  Round¬ 
heads  one  way  if  they  could  not  have  it  in 
another ;  and  fellows  who  had  never  found 
the  legitimate  source  of  jKH'tical  inspira¬ 
tion  at  twenty  in  their  mistress’s  eyebrow, 
were  inspired  at  last,  at  forty,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  nose.  If  a  sample  is  wanted, 
take  the  following,  two  scrajis  from  a 
mountain  cd*  similar  stuff: 

“  Cromwell  wants  neither  wardrobe  nor  armor ; 
his  face  is  natural  buff,  and  his  skin  may  famish 
him  with  a  rusty  coat-of-mail.  You  would  think 
he  bad  been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned 
alive ;  but  his  countenance  still  continues  mangy. 
We  cry  out  a^nst  superstition,  and  yet  we  wor¬ 
ship  a  piece  of  wainscot,  and  idolize  an  nnblanch- 
cd  almond.  Certainly  ’tis  no  human  visage,  but 
the  emblem  of  a  mandrake,  one  scarce  handsome 
enough  to  have  been  the  prepay  of  Hecuba,  had 
she  whelped  him.” — Pamphlet  of  the  year  1649. 

“  Of  all  professions  in  the  town, 

ITie  brewer’s  trade  hath  gained  renown  ; 

His  liquor  reaches  up  to  the  crown, — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  He  scoraeth  all  lavrs  and  martial  stops, 

But  whips  an  army  as  round  as  tops. 

And  cuts  off  his  foes  as  thick  as  hops, — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  He  dives  for  riches  down  to  the  bottom. 

And  crira,  ‘  My  masters,’  when  he  has  got  ’em, 

‘  Let  every  tub  stand  upon  his  own  bottom,’ — 
Which  notixly  can  deny.’ 

Song  qf  1651-1658. 

It  was  certainly  no  arrogance  in  Butler, 
even  if  he  had  never  written  anything  be¬ 
fore,  to  think  that  he  could  do  better  than 
this.  The  m.ain  qualification — ^that  of  pos¬ 
itive  irreconcilable  dislike  to  the  Puritmis, 
and  their  whole  mode  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action — he  had  in  perfection.  No  one 
can  understand  Butler  who  &ils  distinctly 
to  conceive  this.  Uis  antipathy  to  the 


I^iritans  in  all  their  branches  and  denomi¬ 
nations,  from  the  most  moderate  Presby¬ 
terian  to  the  most  fanatical  sectary  and 
Fifth-monarchy  man,  was  no  assumed  feel¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  an  honest  inborn  aversion,  an 
al^lnte  incap^ity  of  finding  anything  in 
that  order  ot  ideas  or  things  with  which 
he  could  sympathize ;  a  crabbed  constitu* 
tional  disgust  with  it  all  as  cant,  humbug, 
hypocrisy,  and  delusion.  A  man  whose 
habit  it  was  to  ^censure  things  to  be  cither 
well  or  ill,”  there  were  probably  very  few 
things  that  he  would  in  any  circumstances 
have  censured  to  be  well ;  but  there  could 
not  by  possibility  have  been  an  ememble 
of  things  more  calculated  to  provoke  his 
perpetual  »lf-censure  than  that  m  the  midst 
of  which  he  found  himself.  Like  Swift,  an 
obstinately  descendental  man,  or  bigot  for 
the  hard  terrestrial  sense  of  things,  and 
yet  living  in  an  age  when  transcendental¬ 
ism  had  broken  loose,  and  seemed  to  be 
whirling  heaven  and  earth  together,  he 
must  have  plodded  about  Bedfordshire 
with  a  kind  of  sneering  conviction  on  his 
fiice  that  very  few  besides  himself  still 
knew  it  to  be  only  Bedfordshire,  and  not 
a  county  in  some  celestial  kingdom.  The 
more  he  saw  of  the  Puritans  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  the  farther  that  party 
advanced,  throughout  the  nation  at  large, 
from  their  first  beginnings  of  zeal  to  their 
last  exhibitions  of  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm,  the  more  they  became  to  him 
.on  object  of  satire ;  and  u,  at  Sir  Samuel 
Luke’s  or  anywhere  else,  ho  was  thrown 
much  among  their  chief  men,  so  as  to  have 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  he  must 
have  “  taken  notes”  rarely.  Nor  was  it 
strange  that  a  man  of  his  extraordinary 
natural  wit,  and  extensive  familiarity  as  a 
reader  with  all  sorts  of  books — a  painter, 
too,  and  therefore  akin  to  an  author  al¬ 
ready — should  think  of  doing  as  others 
were  doing  around  him,  and  putting  down 
some  of  his  observations  in  black  and 
white.  Beginning,  therefore,  perhaps, 
with  some  such  doggrel  ballad  against 
Cromwell  as  that  which  w'e  have  quoted 
as  the  first  known  production  of  his  pen, 
he  went  on,  as  we  suppose,  inditing  scraps 
of  prose  and  verse  for  iiis  own  private  grat¬ 
ification,  some  of  which,  however,  not 
now  to  be  traced,  may  have  had  a  con¬ 
traband  circulation  among  the  Royalists 
during  the  period  of  Cromw’ell’s  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  prose,  Butler,  once  he  had  begun, 
could  never  have  had  any  peculiar  diffi- 
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eolty.  We  have  his  own  information  in*  and  detormiDed  to  stick  to  them,  and  for- 
deed,  that  he  was  by  no  means  one  of  your  swear  all  farther  botheration  alx)ut  long 
easy  scribblers,  who  hare  no  trouble  in  ones  to  mix  with  them.  Whether  the  dis- 
dashing  off  a  page,  but  a  slow,  serious,  de-  covery  was  thus  sudden  or  gradual,  he  and 
liberate  writer,  for  whom  every  sentence  his  ostosyllabics  did  at  last  come  together 
had  its  own  pangs.  His  labor  in  putting  so  as  to  understand  each  other.  From 
his  sense  and  wit  into  adequate  prose,  j  that  moment  it  was  all  right  between  him 
however,  must  have  been  as  nothing  com- ,  and  the  EInglish  literature.  On  his  octo- 
pared  with  that  which  he  at  first  found  in  syllabics,  indeed,  as  on  his  prose,  he  still 
cramming  it  into  appropriate  jingle.  His  ,  had  to  bestow  all  pains  and  labor  to  make 
matchless  success  at  last  was  the  result  not  |  them  pim  muster  Wfore  his  taste ;  and  in 
only  of  perpetual  care  spent  on  every  line  j  one  of  his  few  subsequent  pieces  of  heroics, 
as  he  wrote  it,  even  after  he  had  tho-  he  complains  of  the  trouble  that,  owing  to 
roughly  acquired  the  knack  of  versification,  j  his  fastidiousni'ss,  verse  cost  him  over 
but  aim,  as  we  think,  of  considerable  ex-  I  prose,  and  laments  the  caprice”  that  ha*! 
periment  in  the  beginning  before  he  hit  ^  first  induced  him  to  write  in  rhyme  at  all, 
on  the  exact  knack  or  trick  that  suited  him.  and  invokes  a  hearty  imprecation  on  the 
We  have  seen  his  first  attempts  in  the  |  man 

doggrel  ballad-stanza,  then  so  much  in  « who  first  found  out  that  curse, 

vogue  to  supply  the  cavaliers  with  songs  T’  imprison  and  confine  his  thoughts  in  veise, 
for  their  drinlung  bouts ;  and  certainly  we  i  To  hi^  so  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit, 
have  no  reason  from  such  specimens  to  i  make  his  reason  to  his  rhyme  submit.” 
conclude  that  he  would  have  ever  set  the 

Thames  on  fire  in  that  style  of  rhj'thm.  ,  These,  however,  arc  but  words  of  course. 
The  “  Nobody-can-deny”  fellows  did  it  ,  used  in  satirizing  another  j>oet;  and  no  one 
much  better.  Then  we  can  conceive  him  i  can,  in  his  own  heart,  have  better  appreci- 
trying  heroics,  such  as  Dryden  afterwards  !  ated  than  Butler  the  force  of  an  older 
made  his  oum.  In  these,  as  is  proved  by  English  poet’s  defence  of  rhyroe,  when  he 
some  samples  in  his  later  poetry,  he  would  '  said  that,  **  sure  in  an  eminent  spirit,  whom 
doubtless  find  himself  more  at  ease.  Pin-  j  Nature  hath  fitted  for  that  mystery,  rhyme 
darics,  after  the  Cowley  model,  he  would  !  is  no  impediment  to  his  conceipt,  but  rather 
doubtless  also  try ;  and  s.'iraples  remain,  gives  him  wings  to  mount,  and  carries  him 
among  his  later  poems,  of  the  skill  he  like-  not  out  of  his  course,  but,  as  it  were,  be- 
wise  attained  in  that  uncomfortable  species  yond  his  power,  and  a  fiir  happier  flight 
of  verse.  As  is  proved,  however,  by  the  i  and  'again,  that  “  all  excellencies  being 
small  percentage  both  of  Pindarics  and  sold  us  at  the  hard  price  of  labor,  it  follows, 
heroics,  now  foimd  in  the  general  bulk  of ,  where  we  bestow  most  thereof  we  buy 
his  poetry,  he  must  have  found  himself  j  the  best  success ;  aud  rhyme  being  fiir 
sufficiently  at  home  in  neither.  At  last,  ;  more  laborious  than  loose  measures,  must 
in  some  lucky  moment — perhaps  when  |  needs,  meeting  with  care  and  industry, 
penning  the  short  lines  for  some  Pindaric —  |  breed  greater  and  worthier  effects  in  our 
ne  made  the  grand  discovery  of  his  life,  j  language.”  Whether  Butler  had  ever  seen 


and  stumbled  on  Octosyllabics.  these  words  of  old  Samuel  Daniel  we 

know  not ;  but  the  sense  of  them  he  must 
”  And  as  the  Pagans  heretofore  have  realized  for  himself.  Accordinglv, 

Did  their  own  handiworks  adore,  ^  while  he  continued  all  his  life  to  diviile 

A^  i^e  their  stone  and  timber  deitira,  himself  between  plain  prose,  on  the  one 
?•  •>“"<»,  and  his  q»»u.t  octosyUabics  oa  the 

Our  modem  wlf-^ll’d  edifier,  other,  as  the  two  selected  vehicles  of  his 

That  out  of  things  as  far  from  sense,  and  more,  satire,  each  havmg  its  advantages. 

Contrives  new  light  and  revelation,  he  evidently  had  most  pleasure  in  his  oc- 

The  creatures  of  imagination,  tosyllabics,  and  reserved  for  them  his 

To  worship  and  fall  down  before."  strength  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 

his  fiincy.  There  is  evidence  even  that  he 
If  Butler,  while  yet  in  search  of  his  proper  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  prose  a 
literary  form  or  mode,  had  penned  this  i  kind  of  jackal  for  his  octosyllabics,  iotting 
Pindaric  passage,  (it  is  one  of  his,)  only  j  down  in  prose  rough  fancies  as  they  oc- 
fancy  how  he  would  have  hugged  the  short  curred  to  him,  that  he  might  afterwards 
lines,  and  seen  them  to  be  the  very  thing,  j  w  ork  them  up  into  rhymes  at  his  leisure. 
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For  some  ten  years,  then,  before  the  | 
Restoration,  we  are  to  conceive  Butler  1 
carrying  on  a  sort  of  pref>aratory  author-  j 
ship  in  private,  jotting  ilown,  partly  in  ; 
nrose  and  partly  in  his  tavorite  uctoaylla- 
nic  verso,  his  satirical  observations  on  all ' 
things  and  sundry,  but  especially  on  Pu-  i 
ritanism  and  the  Puritans.  It  was  his 
habit  afterwards,  we  know,  to  enter  his  ; 
stray  thoughts  at  random  in  a  common-  j 
place  l>ook,  sometimes  in  a  sentence  or ' 
two  of  prose,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  dis-  i 
tichs,  or  even  in  a  single  distich  of  verse ;  i 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such 
was  his  habit  also  from  the  time  when  he  I 
ftrst  Wgan  to  practise  as  an  author.  Tlie  i 
habit,  however,  would  be  coniinned,  and 
would  .actjuire  new  oonse«juence  from  the  i 
moment  when  he  liad  resolved  on  writing  | 
a  connected  poem.  How  long  he  was  in  i 
coming  to  this  determination,  and  how  or  j 
when  the  form  and  scheme  of  his  pro- ; 
jccted  poem,  (that  the  Puritans  were  to  ; 
be  the  tubject  of  it  was  a  matter  of  course,)  { 
was  first  distinctly  preconceived,  wo  can  ' 
only  guess.  One  thing  is  clear — it  was 
Cervantes’s  iJon  Quixote  that  suggested  > 
the  form  which  he  actually  adopted.  To  ' 
invent,  like  Cervantes,  .an  imaginary  knight  i 
and  an  imaginary  squire  ;  to  make  the  one  j 
the  rejiresentative  of  English  Presbyteri- 1 
anism,  and  the  other  the  representative  of 
English  Independency  ;  to  send  them  forth 
on  mock-heroic  adventures,  and  to  make  I 
the  narration  of  these  adventures  a  means 
of  introducing  all  kinds  of  social  allusion  i 
and  invective,  and  of  heaping  ridicule  on  j 
the  two  great  revolutionary  parties  in  the 
State,  and  on  all  connected  with  them — 
such  was  the  idea  which  occurred  to  Butler 
in  some  happy  hour,  when,  perhaps,  he  was  [ 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Doti  Quixote,  , 
in  Sir  Samuel  Luke’s  farm-house  at  Cople  i 
I  loo.  From  that  moment  Jfudibras  ex- 1 
isted  as  a  possibility ;  and  Butler’s  com- 1 
monplace-book  became,  as  J ean  Paul  used  j 
to  [)hrase  it,  when  he  adopted  a  similar  , 
plan  in  his  own  case,  only  the  “  quarry”  j 
for  Jludibras.  What  was  already  in  it ! 
could  easily  bo  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the  | 
poem,  and  whatever  w’as  afterwards  jotted  j 
dow'n  in  it,  was  meant  as  so  much  more  j 
material.  Woe  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke  and 
his  cronies  from  that  hour ;  for  though  j 
Butler's  intended  poem  was  to  consist,  in  ' 
a  great  measure,  of  what  may  be  called  1 
disquisitional  invective,  levelled  at  classes  | 
and  modes  of  thinking  rather  than  at  in- 1 
dividuals,  yet  as  he  required  a  few  per- 1 


sonal  portnuts  for  it,  theirs  had  a  chance 
of  being  painted. 

But,  though  Hudihrru  was  planned  and 
in  part  wrritten  perha|)8  before  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  it  was  not  till  two  years  ami  a  half 
after  that  event  that  Butler  had  any  con- 
siiierable  portion  of  it  reaily  for  the  press. 
Probably,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  had  rendered  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  possible,  by  bringing  into  i>ower  those 
who  conld  be  expected  to  read  or  relish  it, 
that  Butler  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  pre¬ 
paring  it,  lie  had  certainly  every  incen¬ 
tive  to  be  busy  ;  for  much  as  was  already 
going  in  the  shape  of  satire  and  riilicule 
of  the  parties  cast  down  from  power,  and 
of  general  tun  and  scurrility  in  literature, 
by  way  of  outburst  of  humor  that  had 
bi^n  repressed  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  welcome  to  a  writty  monarch  and 
his  courtiers  just  come  over  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  with  trench  mistresses  and  French 
manners  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  Butler 
conld  not  but  foresee  that  such  a  poem  as 
he  was  preparing  would  cut  in  through  it 
all,  and  win  a  place  for  itself  in  the  midst 
of  the  diUler  ^loems  and  plays  with  w’hich 
the  old  Royalists,  Davenant,  Denham,  and 
Waller,  and  the  new  aspirants  Dryden, 
Sedley,  Roscommon,  and  Co.,  were  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  ear  of  the  town.  One  inter¬ 
ruption  there  was,  however,  which  he  may 
have  permitted  himself  with  satisfaction 
— that  caused  by  his  marriage,  which  took 

{)lace  about  this  time,  wdth  a  Mrs,  Her- 
)ert,  a  lady  of  some  property.  Butler,  it 
would  appear,  was  late  m  love  as  well  as 
in  poetry  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  there 
may  have  been  less  delay  with  his  Hudi- 
brae. 

It  was  not  at  Sir  Samuel  Luke’s,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  in  Bedfordshire,  that  the  work 
was  finally  written  out,  but  in  a  new  situ¬ 
ation  to  which  Butler,  possibly  on  account 
of  his  known  loyalty,  was  promoted  after 
the  liestoration — that  of  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbery,  Lord  President  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  he  held  this  situation,  and 
also,  in  association  with  it,  as  the  Earl’s 
gift,  the  Stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle,  at 
least  as  early  as  January,  1661,  and  that 
he  retained  the  stew'ardship  till  January, 
1662.  In  that  month,  the  Wrl’s  accounts 
speak  of  him  as  having  vacated  the  ofiSce 
of  Steward,  and  having  been  succeeded 
by  another  person.  The  probability  there¬ 
fore  is,  that  some  time  in  1662  he  came 
to  reside  in  London,  with  the  purpose  of 
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seeing  his  ITudibras  through  the  press. 
The  imprimatur  of  the  “First  Part”  of 
the  work,  licensing  its  publication,  is 
dated  the  11th  of  November,  1662  ;  and 
though  the  date  1663  is  on  the  title-page, 
copies  were  really  out  before  Christmas, 
1662. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  original , 
edition  of  this  “  First  Part”  of  Ilxidibrat. 
It  is  a  thin  little  volume,  decently  printed, 
without  the  author’s  name,  and  with  an 
intimation  on  the  title-page  that  the  poem 
was  “  written  during  the  late  wars.”  It  | 
was  exactly  such  a  volume  as  the  readers  i 
of  that  tlay  would  be  likely  to  take  up  in  | 
virtue  ofits  mere  appearance— small  enough  | 
to  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  j 
as  one  walked  in  the  streets,  or  lounged  at ; 
home  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  read  through  * 
at  one  sitting.  And,  certainly,  if  one  did 
take  it  up,  there  was  little  chance  of  his 
laying  it  down  again  without  doing  it  jus- ' 
tice.  Fancy  the  first  reader  opening  the  : 
book,  and  lighting  at  once  on  such  a  be-  | 
ginning  as  this :  | 

“  When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high,  i 

And  men  fell  oat  they  knew  not  why ;  | 

When  hard  words,  je^ousies,  and  fears 
Set  folks  toMther  by  the  ears, 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 

For  Dame  Religion,  as  for  pnnk ; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 

Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wher^ore ; 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  lon^-eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling.'* 

This  was  certainly  a  promising  set  out, 
and  would  tempt  the  reader  to  go  on. 
And  if  he  did  so,  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  The  description  of  Sir  Hu- 
dibras  and  his  qualifications,  now  known 
to  every  school-boy,  would  then  come 
upon  the  reader  with  all  the  freshness  of  i 
its  native  oddity ;  and  he  must  have  been  | 
a  grave  man  indeed  if  his  gravity  did  not ! 
give  way  when  he  came  to  such  rhymes 
as 

“  Besides,  ’tis  known  be  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak  ; 

That  lAtin  was  no  more  diflScile, 

Than  for  a  blackbird  ’tis  to  whistle.” 

The  famous  passage  about  Sir  Hudibras’s  j 
rhetoric,  occurring  in  the  third  or  fourth  1 
page,  would  be  read  twice  or  thrice  on  I 
the  spot,  before  going  fiuther :  | 


“  For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  tr^ ; 

And  when  be  happened  to  break  on 
I’  the  middle  of  ms  speech,  or  cough, 

H’  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by. 

Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 

You’d  think  he  tdked  like  other  folk ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician’s  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But,”  Ac. 

But  the  clenching  passage  would,  of  course, 
be  that  describing  the  knight’s  reli^on : 

“  For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  ms  learning  and  his  wit ; 

Twas  Presbyterian,  true  blue ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery  ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 

WUch  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  : 

A  sect,  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick  ; 

That  witn  more  care  keep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worshipped  (lod  for  spite. 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow  ; 

Another,  nothing  else  allow. 

All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 
Their  beet  aod  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge  ; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppo^ 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose.” 

This  passage  alone  would  settle  the  fate 
of  the  book  with  every  Courtier  or  Roy¬ 
alist  that  might  chance  to  take  it  up. 
What  mattered  it  that  in  going  on  he 
foimd  very  little  plot  or  action  in  the  book 
— notliing  but  a  rough  rigmarole  story 
miserably  travestied  from  Don  Quixote, 
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and  Rpnn  ont  thronjjh  three  cantos,  of 
how  the  Presbyterian  knight,  and  his  In¬ 
dependent  squire  Ualpho,  salljr  forth,  each 
accoutred  after  his  tashion,  m  search  of 
adventures;  how  they  come  to  a  place 
where  there  is  to  be  a  bear-baiting,  and 
where  a  great  rabble  is  already  assembled 
to  witness  or  take  part  in  the  sport,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bear  Bruin  himself,  Orsin,  the 
bear’s  master,  the  wooden-legged  fiddler 
Crowdero,  the  warlike  butcher  and  dog- 
owner  Talgol,  the  tinker  Magnano,  and 
his  female  comj)anion  Tnilla,  the  one-eyed 
cobbler  Cordon,  the  hostler  and  cattle- 
keej>er  Colon,  and,  besides  these  leaders, 
men  and  mastiffs  innumerable  from  all  the 
arishes  round ;  how  it  entered  the  knight’s 
ead  that  he  ought  to  put  down  this  bear- 
baiting  as  a  heathenish  practice,  and  how 
he  and  the  more  reluctant  Ha]|>lio  debat¬ 
ed  the  point;  how  at  last  the  knight, 
ending  tne  debate,  spurs  on  his  wall-eyed 
beast  to  the  encounter,  and  how,  after  a 
fierce  tussle,  in  which  both  knight  and 
squire  get  unmercifully  belabored,  they 
succeed  in  routing  the  rabble  and  captur¬ 
ing  the  fiddler,  whom  they  carry  off  in 
triumph  and  piit  in  the  stocks ;  but  how, 
in  the  end,  by  the  ralllying  of  the  rabble 
under  Tmlla’s  generalship,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  is  reversed,  Crowdero  is  rescued, 
and  Hudibras  and  Ralpho,  after  a  plente¬ 
ous  thumping,  are  themselves  put  in  the 
stocks  an<l  left  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  Presbytery  and  Indej)endcncy 
at  their  leisure.  To  all  this  burlesque 
tissue  of  incident,  coarse  enough  in  parts 
to  please  a  not  very  squeamish  taste,  the 
more  intelligent  reaciers  of  the  poem 
would  l>e  comparatively  indifferent;  nor 
would  it  have  enhance<l  the  interest  in  this 
respect  much  if  they  had  troubled  them¬ 
selves,  as  foolish  commentators  on  the 
poem  afterwards  did,  with  identifying  the 
characters  with  noted  sectaries  of  the  day, 
whom  Butler  never  thought  of  or  saw. 
It  was  enough  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
narration,  the  Puritans  of  all  sects  were 
burlesqued  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
and  their  habits  of  talking  held  up  to  ri<i- 
icule,  and  that  passages  of  odd  wit  and 
learning  occurred  in  every  page,  all  hit¬ 
ting  at  some  laughable  topic  of  the  day, 
and  capable  of  being  rememl)ered  and 
quoted.  It  was  probably  a  cireumst.ance 
in  favor  of  the  full  recognition  of  these 
merits  in  the  book  that  the  “  First  Part” 
was  publishe<l  by  itself^  so  as  not  to  over¬ 
dose  the  reader. 


The  success  of  the  book  was  certainly 
instantaneous.  ’Not  a  new  poem  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s,  not  a  new  Christmas-story  by 
liickens,  has  now-a-days  a  greater  run 
through  the  town,  than,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  times,  the  first  part  of  Hudi¬ 
bras  had  during  the  Christmas-week  of 
1662-3.  Tlie  king  himself  ha<l  got  hold 
of  it,  and  was  carrying  it  alwut  with  hint, 
and  quoting  it ;  the  courtiers  got  the  pas¬ 
sages  he  quoted  by  heart ;  and  in  all  the 
coffee  and  chocolate  houses  the  wits  dis¬ 
cussed  its  merits.  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was 
never  the  last  to  hear  of  a  new  thing,  lets 
us  know  the  exact  day  on  which  he  first 
heard  of  the  poem,  and  w’hat  he  thought 
of  it.  “  To  the  wardrobe”  is  the  entry  he 
makes  in  his  Diary  on  the  26th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1 662,  the  day  after  Christmas,  “  and 
hither  come  Mr.  Battersby ;  and  we  fall¬ 
ing  into  discourse  of  a  new  book  of  drol¬ 
lery  in  use  called  Hudibras,  I  would 
needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met  wnth  it  at 
the  Temple :  cost  me  28.  6d.  But  when 
I  come  to  read  it,  it  is  so  silly  an  abuse 
of  the  l*resbyter  knight  going  to  the 
warrs,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it ;  and  by 
and  by  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend’s  at 
dinner,  I  sold  it  him  for  18d.,” — after 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  coming  home  rather  late  found  his 
wife  “  busy  among  her  jaes.”  Evidently, 
however,  l*epy8,  from  his  allusion  to  “  the 
Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  warrs,” 
had  not  read  enough  of  the  book  even  to 
know  its  subject ;  and  finding  himself  in 
the  minority  in  his  opinion  of  it,  and  its 
fame  on  the  town  growing  instead  of  abat¬ 
ing,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  w  ith  it.  “  To  Lincolns’  Inn 
Fields,”  he  w’rites  on  the  6th  of  February 
following,  “and  it  being  too  soon  to  go 
home  to  dinner,  I  walked  up  and  down, 
and  looked  upon  the  outside  of  the  new 
theatre  building  in  Covent  Garden,  which 
will  be  very  fine  ;  and  so  to  a  bookseller’s 
in  the  Stran<l,  and  there  bought  Hudibras 
again,  it  being  certainly  some  ill  humor 
to  be  so  agahist  that  which  all  the  world 
cries  up  to  be  an  example  of  wit ;  for 
which  I  .am  resolved  once  more  to  read 
him  and  see  whether  I  can  find  it  or  no.” 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  book  that 
Pepys,  even  on  a  second  trial,  could  not 
relish  it  much ;  ami,  at  all  events,  the 
town  differed  from  him,  for  such  a  de¬ 
mand  was  there  for  copies  that  within  a 
fortnight  after  its  first  appearance,  the 
publisher  had  to  warn  nis  customers 
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by  advertiflement  against  a  pirated  edi- !  First,  and  the  reception  was  very  much 
tion.  •  I  the  same.  Some  there  were  who  might 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  j  take  interest  in  the  mere  continued  story 
though  tlxe  poem  was  published  anony- 1  of  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  and  the 
mously,  Butler  at  once  acknowledged  him-  \  Squire — ^how  they  were  released  from  the 
self  as  the  author.  Tlie  king,  it  is  said,  ;  stocks  by  the  intervention  of  a  widow 
in  his  first  fit  of  delight  with  the  book,  j  whom  the  knight  has  been  courting  for 
puqxosed  sending  for  him ;  and  it  was  ;  her  money,  and  who,  in  releasing  him, 
natural,  as  Johnson  says,  that  every  eye  '  holds  out  hopes  to  him,  on  condition  of 
should  watch  for  the  golden  shower  which  |  lus  giving  hiimself  a  flagellation,  which  he 
was  to  fall  upon  the  author  of  a  perform- ;  swears  to  do ;  how'  he  puts  it  oflT  till  next 
ance  so  exactly  to  the  tune  of  the  reign-  \  day,  and  then,  in  riding  to  the  apjxointed 
iug  taste.  Butler,  how^ever,  was  no  Danae,  |  spot,  begins  to  reason  with  Ralpho  whether 
but  a  somewliat  misocial  man  of  fifty,  with  such  an  oath  is  binding  on  a  saint ;  how 
few  firiends  in  town ;  and  the  golden  lialpho,  as  his  contribution  to  tliis  pro¬ 
shower  did  not  fiill  though  his  garret.  '  blem  in  casuistry,  suggests  tliat  some  one 
That  he  himself  shared  in  the  general  ex- !  else  should  take  the  whipping  in  the 
pectation  that  something  w'ould  be  done  i  knight's  stead,  and  the  knight,  catching 
for  him,  is  very  likely ;  but  he  does  not  at  the  idea,  proposes  tliat  lialpho  himself 
seem  to  have  overrated  the  chance.  As  shall  be  the  man ;  how  lialpho  instantly 
only  the  author  of  a  poem  wliich,  though  backs  out,  and  there  ensues  an  angry  al- 
a  valuable  service  to  the  Royalist  cause,  ;  tercation  between  the  two,  which  has  al- 
was  in  some  respects  merely  a  posthumous  most  come  to  blows,  when  it  is  interrupted 
service,  rendered  when  the  danger  was  by  the  opportune  apf)earance  of  a  “  Skim- 
past  and  the  victory  accomplished,  he  pro-  mington  Rrocession,”  that  is,  of  a  village 
bably  saw  that  there  were  other  claimants  rabble  punisliing  a  scold  by  carrying  her 
closer  to  the  Royal  Exchecjuer  tlian  he  about  astride  on  horseback,  with  her  hus- 
could  expect  to  be.  Sensibly  enough,  bund  beside  her,  to  the  music  of  pots  and 
therefore,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  ^  pans  and  cleavers ;  how  the  knight  attacks 
mind  to  bide  liis  time,  and  meanwhile  to  j  thb  as  another  heathenish  show,  and  he 
labor  patiently  at  the  “  Second  Part”  of '  and  Ralpho  are  discomfited  witli  rotten 
his  poem,  so  as  to  get  it  out  before  the  '  eggs ;  how,  recovering  from  this  disaster, 
enthusiasm  for  the  first  part  had  sulisided.  !  the  knight  proposes  to  go  to  the  willow 
Already,  in  fact,  besides  pirated  editions  and  swear  that  he  has  duly  ])erfornied  the 
of  that  “  First  Part,”  the  towm  was  full  promised  flagellation,  but  thinks  it  worth 
of  pretended  continuations  and  imitations,  j  while,  on  the  way,  to  go  and  consult  the 
in  which  the  story  was  carried  on,  and  ,  Rosicrucian  astrologer,  Sidropliel,  as  to 
the  style  and  metre  of  the  first  part  copied  the  probable  success  of  his  suit ;  and  how 
as  closely  as  possible.  It  w’as  late  in  1063,  this  consultation,  beginning  in  a  learned 
or  almost  exactly  a  year  after  the  publica-  discussion  between  lludibras  and  Sidro- 
tion  of  the  first  part  that  the  true  “  Second  phel  on  the  occult  sciences,  ends  also  in  a 
Part”  made  its  appearance,  and  threw  all  fight  in  which  lludibras,  Sidropliel,  Ralpho, 
the  spurious  imitations  into  the  shade,  and  Sidrophel’s  man,  Whaclium,  all  take 
The  date  on  the  title-page  is  1664;  but  part,  and  in  which  the  conjurer  has  the 
the  imprimatur  is  dated  November  6,  worst  of  it.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  as 
1663,  and  the  pertinacious  Pepys,  after  before,  it  would  be  the  wit  of  the  poem, 
borrowing  a  copy  in  the  end  of  Novem-  its  quaint  sense  and  learning,  its  passages 
ber,  in  order  to  avoid  buying  it  till  he  of  sarcastic  reflection  on  all  manner  of 
found  out  whether  he  liked  it  better  than  topics,  and,  above  all,  its  unsparing  ridi- 
the  first,  ended  by  going  to  his  bookseller’s  cme  of  men  and  things  on  the  l*uritan 
at  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  on  the  10th  of  side,  rather  than  any  merits  it  might  pos- 
Deeember,  and  giving  an  order  for  both  sess  of  description  and  narration,  that 
parts  together.  Having  had  a  windfall  would  recommend  it  in  higher  critical 
that  day  of  about  jC3,  he  had  gone  to  in-  quarters.  The  Second  Part  is,  indeed, 
vest  it  in  books ;  and  lludibras  beuig  then  even  more  readable  than  the  First, 
still,  he  says,  “  the  book  in  greatest  fashion  .  It  was  liigh  time  now  that  the  “  golden 
for  drollery,”  he  had  made  it  one.  shower”  should  descend,  if  it  was  to  do- 

The  merits  of  the  “  Second  Part”  of  scend  at  all ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be, 
lludibras  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  that  by  this  time  Butler  was  sorely  in 
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neod  of  it.  He  may  have  had  a  little  | 
money  of  his  own,  saved  ont  of  the  earn- 1 
ings  of  his  previous  employments ;  and  i 
his  wife  had  brought  him  some  fortune,  ! 
ui)on  which  he  ha»T  calculated  at  the  time  j 
of  their  marriage,  as  a  means  of  their  j 
joint  support.  But  this  last,  his  main  de-  j 
ndence,  had,  his  biographers  inform  us,  | 
en  invested  in  “  bad  securities so  that,  ! 
after  a  while,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  j 
derived  from  it.  A  post  or  a  pension,  ' 
such  as,  according  to  the  lax  fashion  of! 
those  times,  might  very  well  have  been 
bestow'ed  on  the  greatest  anti-puritan  sat¬ 
irist  of  the  day  withotit  risk  of  public 
outcry,  would,  in  these  circumstances, 
have  been  extremely  welcome.  As  it 
was,  how’ever,  in  a  court  swarming  with 
Buckinghams,  Lady  Castlemaines,  and 
the  like,  any  kindly  intentions  that  may 
have  been  entertained  in  behalf  of  a  poor 
wit  about  town,  soon  died  out  and  were 
forgotten.  There  is  a  vague  story  of  a 
temporary  donation  of  £300  to  Butler, 
out  of  the  king’s  own  purse,  which  Butler 
instantly  expended  in  paying  his  debts; 
and  a  still  more  vague  story  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  annu.al  j>ension  of  £100.  Neither 
story  is  authenticated ;  at  all  events,  the 
latter  is  false ;  and  the  literal  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  from  the  first  appearance  of 
IFndihras  till  the  poet’s  deatn  in  1680,  he 
never  received  a  single  farthing  from  the 
court,  or  anj’thing  more  substantial  than 
empty  praise.  It  was  Butler’s  strange 
fate  to  flash  all  at  once  into  a  notoriety 
which  lasted  precisely  two  years ;  to  fill 
the  court  .and  town  during  that  time  with 
a  continuous  shout  of  laughter,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  inquiries  who  and  W’hat  he  was; 
and  then  for  seventeen  long  years  to  plod 
on  in  industrious  obscurity,  still  hearing 
his  Ifudibras  quoted,  and  still  preparing 
more  of  it,  or  of  matter  similar  to  it,  but 
himself  forgotten  and  unknown — a  “myth” 
rather  than  a  man. 

It  is  as  a  myth  rather  than  a  man,  we  have 
said — as  a  typical  instance  of  talent  poor, 
unrewarded,  and  miserable  in  its  old  age, 
rather  than  as  an  actual  being  of  flesh  and 
blood — that  the  biographer  of  Butler  is 
able  to  follow  him  during  those  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  which  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  “  Second  Part”  of  his 
great  poem  and  his  death  and  burial  in 
London.  One  or  two  facts,  indeed, 
appertaining  to  the  actual  man,  break 
through  the  monotonous  obscurity  of 
these  long  years,  and  give  individuality 


and  substance  to  what  otherwise  would  be 
a  legend  altogether.  It  is  known,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Butler  continued  to  write  and 
to  satirize  his  contemporaries  in  occasional 
contributions  to  periodicals ;  that  the  third 
and  last  part  of  H%tdibra»  was  published 
in  1678,  fourteen  years  after  the  second  ; 
that  for  some  time  before  his  death  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Rose  Street,  Longacre ;  and  that 
at  this  time  he  had  a  few  acquaintances  in 
town,  who  saw  him  now  and  then,  and  were 
kind  to  him.  But  whether  even  he  resid¬ 
ed  during  the  whole  of  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  in  London,  or  whether 
dnring  part  of  the  time  he  went  l)ack  to 
the  country,  or  lived  on  the  Continent,  is 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  On  the  whole, 
our  impression  is,  that  he  remained  all  the 
time,  casual  absences  excepted,  in  Lon¬ 
don — recognized  there,  so  far  as  he  was 
recognized  at  all,  as  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
day,  regularly  indentured  by  his  fate  to 
literature  and  the  town;  and  starting  with 
this  impression,  and  taking  Rose  Street, 
Longacre,  as  his  probable  whereabouts  in 
the  metropolis,  during  the  whole  period  in 
question,  we  shall  piece  together  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  story  as  we  best  can. 

Dre.adfhl  seventeen  years  those  were. 
Satirist  of  the  I^uritans  as  Butler  was,  he 
must  have  sometimes  questioned  with  him¬ 
self,  whether  after  all  the  system  which 
had  come  instead  of  that  which  he  had  sa¬ 
tirized,  was  not,  in  essential  particulars, 
many  times  worse.  lie  had  made  himself 
a  prophet  of  the  “  descendental,”  and  here 
w’as  “  descendentalism”  with  a  vengeance ! 
Positively,  as  we  have  seen  it  expressed, 
the  age  of  the  Restoration  in  England  was 
an  age  when  it  seemed  as  if,  by  one  of 
those  vicissitudes  w’hich  atfect  tfte  organ¬ 
isms  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
the  univers.al  cranium  of  England,  without 
changing  its  actual  bulk,  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  contracted  in  every  other  direction, 
so  as  to  permit  an  inordinate  increase  of 
that  regmn  which  lies  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  TTie  profligacy  of  the  times  was  os¬ 
tentatious  ;  the  ptiblic  reaction  against  the 
enforced  moralities  and  decencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  immediate  and  immeasur¬ 
able.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  of  virtue  and  vice  actually 
existing  in  English  society  were  alterea, 
for  probably  these  proportions  are  more 
constant  under  all  changes  of  system  than 
may  at  first  seem ;  but  it  was  as  in  a  state 
revolution  or  change  of  ministry — ^virtue 
went  out  of  oflice  and  vice  came  m.  Puri- 
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tanisTo,  and  whatever  appertained  to  it,  | 
had  been  cast  down  from  the  upper  places  : 
of  society,  and  driven  back  into  convent!-  i 
cles'  and  lurking-places  and  the  private  ; 
households  of  obscure  citieens,  there,  in  i 
token  of  its  dissociation  from  power,  to  ! 
assume  the  name  of  Nonrconformity  /  and  i 
the  new  generation  of  courtiers  and  cava¬ 
liers,  who  had  come  in  with  the  Restora¬ 
tion  to  possess  themselves  of  the  vacant 
government,  were  far  worse  men  than  their 
mhers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  court  and  mat-, 
ters  of  politics  and  government  that  the 
sudden  change  occasioned  by  the  Resto¬ 
ration  was  apparent.  The  new  literature 
which  then  came  in  was  a  &ir  reflex  of  the 
new  condition  of  society.  There  were, 
indeed,  exceptions.  Just  as  the  genuine 
Puritans  had  not  ceased  to  exist  iu  Eng¬ 
land,  but  had  only  vacated  the  topmost 
places,  and  been  dispersed  through  the 
Dody-jx)litic  under  the  name  of  Noncon¬ 
formists,  so  there  remmned  in  English  so¬ 
ciety,  even  in  this  age  of  descendentalism, 
a  few  intellectual  men  of  the  old  transcen¬ 
dental  stamp.  Jeremy  Taylor  survived 
the  Restoration  seven  years;  old  Izaak 
Walton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  lived 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  It 
was  chiefly,  however,  among  men  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  Puritans  during 
the  period  of  their  ascendency  that  these 
saving  men,  the  salt  of  a  corrupt  time,  | 
were  to  be  foimd.  Conspicuous  among 
them  all  was  Milton.  An  ofticial  servant  | 
of  the  late  Commonwealth,  and  more  near- ' 
ly  identified  with  the  Regicides  by  his 
writings  than  any  other  Englishman  of  the  \ 
intellectual  class,  he  had  with  some  difli- ' 
culty  escaped  the  pains  and  penalties  which  j 
the  Restoration  brought  with  it  for  the  i 
active  heads  of  his  party ;  and  now,  blind 
and  desolate,  a  spiritual  relic  of  the  past 
rather  than  an  actual  part  of  the  present, 
he  was  spending  the  decline  of  his  days  in 
some  ob^re  retreat  in  London,  full  of  his 
o\ni  loft-y  thoughts,  and  building  up  slowly 
the  scheme  of  his  majestic  epic.  With 
what  scorn  he  must  have  looked  around 
him,  and  how  often,  before  his  own  death  in 
1674,  must  he  have  remembered  the  lion- 
countenance  of  that  “  Cromwell,  our  chief 
of  men,”  whom  it  was  now  the  fashion  to 
turn  into  jest,  and  whom,  in  their  impo¬ 
tent  rage,  his  enemies  had  tom  from  his 
grave  .and  hanged  .and  re-buried  at  Tyburn. 
Never  far  from  Milton,  and  always  most 
serious  when  he  was  nearest  him,  was  An- 
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drew  Marvell.  This,  too,  was  the  age  of 
Banyan,  whom  Butler  might  have  known 
and  quizzed  before  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  a  Baptist  preacher  at  Bedford, 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke's, 
and  who  was  now,  not  unlike  Milton,  em¬ 
bodying,  in  prison  and  under  persecution, 
that  enthusiasm  of  a  bygone  time  wliich 
still  dwelt  in  his  soul,  in  immortal  written 
allegories.  A  rcmn<ant  in  another  sense  of 
the  intellectual  world  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  James  Harrington,  the  liepub- 
lican  theorist,  whose  “Oceaua,’’  though 
published  during  the  Protectorate,  was 
still  talked  of  Baxter  also,  and  other  di¬ 
vines  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  heretofore,  were  now  mnong  the 
lights  of  the  Nonconformists.  All  these 
men,  however,  were  rather  in  the  age  than 
of\i\  and  in  speaking  of  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration  it  is  invariably  a  different  or¬ 
der  of  men  that  we  have  in  view — those 
RoyaUst  writers  who,  either  reappearing 
from  their  various  haunts  and  places  of 
'  exile  at  the  time  of  the  king's  restoration, 

'  or  then  first  emerging  into  notice,  formed 
the  cluster  of  the  so-ci^od  wits  of  the  reign 
I  of  Charles  II. 

1  Tlie  laureate  of  this  new  literature,  and, 
ex  officio.,  therefore,  its  head  and  represen¬ 
tative  man,  during  the  first  eight  years 
after  the  Restoration,  was  Sir  William 
Davenant.  Except  that  he  had  no  nose, 
and  could  not  with  propriety  account  for 
the  loss  of  it,  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
fellow.  Milton  liked  hun,  and  had  been 
oWiged  to  him  for  one  of  those  offices  of 
kindness  which  an  influential  man  of  let* 
ters  on  the  winning  side  was  able  to  ))er- 
form  for  a  political  adversary  whom  he 
esteemed  and  admired ;  and  his  ))oetry,  if 
not  immortal,  was  also  not  immoral,  and 
at  least  better  than  much  that  was  going. 
But  Davenant  was  rather  a  poet  of  the  old 
I  school  of  Charles  I. ;  ho  had  succeeded 
j  Ben  Jonson  in  the  laureateship  in  1637, 

I  and  only  resumed  liis  place  at  the  Resto- 
i  ration  in  virtue  of  his  proved  loyalty  and 
!  hb  prior  tenure  of  it,  when  he  was  already 
verging  on  sixty,  lie  was  still,  it  is  true, 
active  enough,  and  took  a  ^reat  interest 
in  the  revival  of  the  drama,  himself  writing 
i  plays  for  the  stage ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
I  conduct  of  the  new  literature  devolved 
I  upon  men  who  were  his  juniors.  Nor 
i  though  Shirley,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley, 

;  and  other  Royalists  of  distinction  in  lite- 
j  rature,  were  still  alive  to  lend  the  lustre'  of 
I  their  names  to  the  opening  reign  of  the 


restored  monarch,  were  they  exactly  the  was  a  year  or  two  younger ;  Sir  George 
representative  men.  Shirley  lived  but  a  Etherege  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ; 
few  years  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  once  Dorset  was  twenty-three ;  Sir  Charles 
more  treading  the  &miliar  boards  and  see-  Sedley  twenty-two;  and  Wycherly  and 
ing  his  own  plays  acted;  he  died  in  1666  Shadwell  w'ere  both  exactly  twenty.  Their 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  Waller  was  a  age,  therefore,  fitted  them  to  become  the 
wealthy  gentleman,  advanced  in  life ;  and  rising  powers  in  the  new  literature  ;  and 
though  he  lived  long  after  the  Restoration,  their  tastes  and  fiiculties  corresponded, 
and  continued  to  give  evidences  both  of  liis  They,  with  others  not  worth  naming,  flung 
poetical  talents  and  wit,  and  of  the  moral  themselves  at  once  upon  the  towm,  and 
cowardice  w’hich  had  distinguished  hi*  began  to  provide  it  with  such  gross  enter- 
previous  career,  he  never  lost  a  certmn  tainment  as  it  craved.  Roscommon  alone 
**  dignity  of  de]K)rtment  ”  even  among  was  purer  in  his  writings  than  in  his  lile : 
the  yoimg  scapegraces  with  whom  he  as¬ 
sociated.  Deruiam  had  a  coarser  fibre  in  “  Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days 
him  and  was  a  younger  man ;  but  the  few  Itoscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays.” 
years  he  lived  ^er  the  Restoration  were 

clouded  w  ith  insanity  or  the  dread  of  it.  Such  is  Pope’s  celebrated  distich,  at  once 
The  good  and  melancholy  Cowley,  too,  absolving  Roscommon  and  condemning 
was  more  properW  a  man  of  the  previous  Dryden  and  all  the  rest  by  contrast.  And 
age  than  of  this.  Tliough  only  in  the  prime  it  is  notorious  that  Dryden,  perhaps  per- 
of  manhood,  he  survived  the  Restoration  sonally  the  most  nior^  man  of  them  all, 
but  seven  years,  during  which  he  wrote  was,  in  the  l>eginning  of  his  career,  the 
little,  but  lived  in  seclusion,  neglected  by  most  deliberately  and  nnnaturally  coarse 
the  court  he  ha<l  ser>’cd,  and  yet,  his  met-  as  a  writer.  He  absolutely  toiled  and 
aphysical  style  being  still  in  the  ascendant,  labored  against  the  grain  of  his  genius,  to 
admired  beyond  bounds  by  all  the  best  be  sufficiently  obscene  to  please  the  town, 
minds  in  England.  Of  other  men  of  Tlie  reason  was  that  the  comic  drama  was 
the  graver  sort,  surviving  from  among  then  the  form  of  literature  in  greatest 
the  royalists  of  the  reign  of  tlie  first  faslnon,  and  that  he  had  determined  to 
Charles  and  the  Interregnum,  so  as  to  throw  his  powers  into  what  was  in  fasliion. 
witness  and  become  subjects  of  the  Resto-  It  was  not  till  the  lighter  and  more  viva- 
ration — Hobbes,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  and  cions  wits — the  Bucunghams,  Ethereges, 
the  like — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  the  Sedleys,  and  Wycherlys — had  given  the 
most  ordinary  knowledge  of  them  and  town  a  sample  of  something  gayer  and 
their  W’ritings  will  save  them  from  being  more  sprightly  in  the  way  of  humorous 
confoimded  with  the  proper  representa-  profligacy  than  his  lumbering  prose  come- 
tivesof  the  new  era.  Tliese  representatives,  dies,  that  ho  began  to  give  up  that  species 
as  all  know,  W’ere  such  younger  men  as  of  effort,  and  to  confine  himself  to  those 
Dryden  and  his  contemporaries,  Villiers,  heroic  rhymed  plays  of  bombastic  declam- 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Dillon,  Earl  of  ation  after  the  French  model,  in  which  he 
Roscommon,  Sir  George  Etherege,  Lord  rem^ed  the  acknowledged  master.  And 
Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  so,  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Res- 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  William  Wycherly,  toration,  it  was  this  cluster  of  young  wits, 
and'  Thomas  Shad  well.  It  was  tliese  with  the  solid  Dryden  in  the  centre,  and 
men,  with  Drjrden,  the  most  masculine  the  lighter  Ethereges  and  Sedleys  skir- 
and  robust  of  them  all,  acting  as  the  mishing  aroimd  him,  that  represented  the 
leader,  that,  mingling  with  the  Davenants  spirit  of  the  new  reign.  Accordingly, 
and  Shirleys  and  Wallers  and  Denhams  when  Davenant  died  in  1668,  it  was  Dry- 
and  Cowleys,  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  den  that  was  chosen  as  his  natural  suc- 
past,  and  learning  of  them  for  awhile  as  cessor  in  the  laureateship.  From  that  time 
pupil^  began,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Res-  forward  Dryden  was  nominally,  as  w’ell  as 
toration,  to  cater,  according  to  methods  really,  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the 
of  their  own,  for  the  public  taste.  Dry-  Restoration.  Himst'lfstill  continuing  to  be 
den  w'as  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  Re-  known  chiefly  as  a  dramatist  and  critic  of 
Btoration,  and  w'as  then  just  begimiing  to  the  drama,  and  most  of  all  as  a  writer  of 
be  heard  of ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  rhymed  heroic  T)lay8,  and  the  Ethereges, 
prince  of  profligates  and  court-wits,  was  and  Sedleys  and  Wycherlys  still  fluttering 
five  years  older ;  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  round  him  and  snatching  at  his  laurels,  he 
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in  tom  became  a  patriarch  and  saw  new 
authors  springing  up  aroimd  him,  and  add¬ 
ing  themnielTes  to  the  cluster.  Of  these 
the  wretched  Rochester  was  one.  He  was 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  Dryden 
became  laureate,  but  luul  alrea<ly  filled  the 
town  with  the  fame  of  his  wit  and  his  de¬ 
baucheries.  The  unhappy  Otway  in  time 
became  another,  and  rivalled  Dryden  in 
the  tragic  drama.  And  besides  Rochester 
and  Otway  were  many  minor  men,  now  all 
but  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
close  of  Charles’s  reign  that  Dryden,  press¬ 
ed  as  it  were  by  the  comjKJtition  of  these 
junior  wits,  carried  his  great  powers  be¬ 
yond  the  drama  altogether,  and  betak- 
mg  himself  in  liLs  comparatively  old  age, 
to  other  forms  of  literature,  acquired  in 
them  the  better  part  of  what  now  consti¬ 
tutes  his  true  &ime.  Into  this  later  part 
of  his  life,  however,  seeing  that  Butler  was 
dead  before  it  began,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  trace  him. 

So  far  as  the  characteristic  literature^ 
therefore,  of  the  age  of  the  Restoration 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  genuine  reflex  of 
the  prevalent  social  morality.  It  was  truly 
a  literature  of  the  Occiput — a  literature  in 
the  production  of  which,  to  talk  j)hrenolo- 
gicaily,  the  back  of  the  head  was  more  ex¬ 
ercised  than  any  of  the  coronal  or  anterior 
organs,  except  perhaps  wit.  There  was 
no  lack  of  energy  in  it,  but  it  was  mainly 
oocipital  energy,  and  there  was  a  manifest 
deficiency  of  those  liigher  qualities  which 
had  balanced  the  occipital,  even  when 
there  was  enough  and  to  spare  of  that^  in 
the  older  literature  of  England.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  contemporaneous  with 
this  inordinate  and  reactionary  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  the  literature 
of  the  occiput  in  England,  w'ere  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  an  intellectual  movement  of 
another  kind  far  more  beautiful,  and  yet, 
as  it  would  appear,  mysteriously  cognate. 
We  do  not  know  w’hat  organs  the  jAreno- 
logists  would  specify  as  being  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  prosecution  of  physical 
science,  but  supposing  them  to  be  number, 
individuality,  eventuality,  and  causality, 
then  we  must  conclude  that,  in  addition 
to  wit,  these  organs  suflered  no  depression 
in  that  gener^  contraction  backwards 
which  the  cranium  of  our  nation  certainly 
underu’ent  at  the  Restoration,  but  rather 
became  more  vivacious  in  their  action,  as 
being  no  more  bothered  by  any  accom¬ 
panying  excess  of  ideality,  wonder,  and 
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veneration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  mathematical  and  physical  re- 
searcli, — the  application  of  Bacon’s  hither¬ 
to  dormant  method  to  the  facts  and  ap¬ 
pearances  of  nature, —  came  in  with  the 
reign  of  the  witty  monarch.  It  was  in 
1660  that  Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Boyle,  my  Lord 
Brouncker,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wallis,  Sir 
William  Petty,  and  others,  founded  the 
Royal  Society,  and  began  those  readings 
of  mathematical  papers,  and  experiments 
with  tubs  of  water,  i)hials  of  quicksilver, 
lenses,  telescopies,  <kc.,  which  procured 
for  them  the  name  of  virtuosi,  and  at 
which  the  town  laughc<l.  In  due  time 
other  men  of  distinction  added  themselves 
to  this  illastrious  little  band, — Wren,  Bar- 
row,  EveljTi,  Hooke,  as  really  men  of  sci¬ 
ence;  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Dryden 
himself^  and  Spratt,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  as  literary  men  and  amateurs 
of  science ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Marqius  of  Dorchester,  an«l  a  few  other 
Lords,  by  way  of  the  necessary  sprinkling 
of  the  aristocracy.  In  1663,  which  was 
the  year  when  Dryden  joinetl,  there  were 
already  one  hundred  and  fifteen  members ; 
and  the  weekly  jirocecdings  of  the  Society 
were  a  regular  part  of  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  Isaac  Newton  was  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  concluding  his  studies  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  had  communications  from  him,  both 
m.athcmatic.al  and  optical,  including  no  less 
substantial  a  one  th.an  a  reflecting  telescope 
made  by  his  own  hands  which  they  exam¬ 
ined  and  showed  to  the  King  in  1668 ;  and, 
in  1671,  by  which  time  he  hml  succeeded 
Barrow  in  the  mathem.atical  chair  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  was  elected  a  member. 

Such,  eptitomized  as  much  as  pxissible,  is 
an  account  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
phenomena  of  English  society  during  that 
period  which  corresponds  with  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  Butler’s  life.  Upon 
such  a  public  did  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  oi  Jftulibra*  fall,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  medley  of  persons,  things,  and  in¬ 
terests,  so  far  as  it  was  rcpresente<l  in  the 
metropwlLs,  did  the  author  of  JIudibras, 
after  his  first  temporary  flash  of  success, 
trudge  out  and  in  on  his  daily  peregrina 
tions  from  his  domicile  in  or  al^ut  Rose 
Street,  Longacre.  His  personal  relations 
with  men  of  the  time,  we  have  already 
said,— or  at  least  with  men  of  the  time 
who,  from  their  station,  could  be  of  any 
use  to  him, —  seem  to  have  been  few. 
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Here  are  two  passages  which  give  u»  all 
the  knowlod^  of  him  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  ever  likely  to  have : 

Butl«r'$  Introduction  to  Lord  Dorut. — “Ilia 
Lordship,  haruig  a  great  desire  to  spend  an 
erening  as  a  private  gentleman  with  the  author 
of  Hudibrat,  prevailed  with  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shep¬ 
herd  to  intr^uce  him  into  his  company  at  a 
tavern  which  they  used,  in  the  character  only 
of  a  common  fnend.  This  being  done,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler,  while  the  first  bottle  was  drinking,  appeared 
very  flat  and  heavy;  at  the  second  bottle  brisk 
ana  lively,  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  a  most 
agreeable  companion ;  but,  before  the  third  bot¬ 
tle  was  &nishc^  he  sunk  again  into  such  deep 
stupidity  and  dulncss,  tlmt  hardly  anybody 
could  have  believed  him  to  be  the  author  of  a 
book  which  abounded  with  so  much  wit,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  pleasantry.  Next  morning  Mr.  Shep- 
h^  ask^  his  Loi^hip’s  opinion  of  Butler,  who 
answered,  ‘He  is  like  a  ninepin,  little  at  both 
ends,  but  great  in  the  middle.’  ” — Quoted  bif 
Mr.  Bell  from  the  General  HUtorical  Dictionary, 
1734-41. 

Butler^t  Introduction  to  the  Dale  of  Bucking¬ 
ham. — “  Mr  Wycherly  had  always  laid  hold  of 
any  opportunity  of  representing  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved 
of  the  royal  family  by  writing  his  inimitable  Hu- 
dibras,  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court 
that  a  person  of  his  royalty  and  wit  should  suf¬ 
fer  in  obscurity,  and  under  the  wants  he  did. 
The  Duke  seem^  always  to  hearken  to  him  with 
attention  enough,  and,  after  some  time,  under¬ 
took  to  recommend  bis  pretentions  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  Mr.  Wycherly,  in  hopes  to  keep  him 
steady  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  Grace  to 
name  a  day  when  he  might  introduce  that  mo¬ 
dest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron. 
At  last  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr. 
Butler  and  bis  friend  attended  accordingly — the 
Duke  joined  them — but,  as  the  d — ^1  would  have 
it,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was 
open,  and  his  Grace,  who  had  seatM  himself 
near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance 
(the  creature,  too,  was  a  kni^t)  trip  by  with  a 
brace  of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  bis  engage¬ 
ment  to  follow  another  kina  of  business ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor  But¬ 
ler  never  found  the  least  effect  of  his  promise.” 
— Quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  ^ Lives  of  the  Poets  f 
from  Paekft  ''Life  of  Wycherly." 

From  these  passages,  and  one  or  two 
other  stray  notices,  we  are  able  to  form 
a  guess  as  to  Butler’s  habits  after  he  be¬ 
came  a  resident  in  town.  He  was  known 
to  Wycherly,  to  Hobbes,  to  Davenant, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  as  we  may  fancy, 
to  all  the  more  celebrated  wits,  Dryden 
included.  There  were  very  few  men  of 
any  pretensions  to  literature,  either  as  au¬ 
thors  or  amateurs,  who  would  niifw  a 
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casual  opportunity  of  at  least  seeing  the 
author  ot  Hudihrat;  and  London  was  not 
then  too  large,  nor  the  habits  of  men,  as 
regards  means  of  meeting  at  taverns,  col- 
feehouses,  and  the  like,  too  formal,  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  opportunities  from  being  com¬ 
mon.  There  are  traditions  also  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  at  first  he  had  offers  from  his 
more  influential  admirers  of  secretaryships 
and  what  not,  but  that,  as  he  “would 
not  accept  anj^hing  but  what  was  very 
good,”  tney  fell  off  from  him,  and  left 
him  to  himself.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was 
something  about  him  which  unfitted  him 
for  making  many  friends,  or  being  pushed 
on  in  the  world.  Whether  from  a  natural 
moroseness,  or  from  a  morbi<l  shyness 
which  prevented  him  from  seeking  those 
who  did  not  seek  him,  and  even  from  re¬ 
taining  acquaintances  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  intimate  with  him  if  they 
had  had  any  encouragement,  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  solitary  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  time  equally  known. 
There  were  a  few  persons  who  cultivate<l 
his  friendship,  and,  as  it  were,  drew  him 
out  in  8j)ite  of  himself;  but  they  were 
mostly  men  of  inferior  note  themselves, 
who,  having  a  jMussion  for  the  society  of 
men  of  genius,  had  fastened  on  the  author 
of  lludibra*  as  the  man  of  genius  whom, 
by  reason  of  his  very  shyness  and  eccen¬ 
tricity,  they  could  moat  easily  monopo¬ 
lize.  Such  a  man  was  the  gossip  Aubrey, 
a  kind  of  Boswell  of  his  day,  who  fluttered 
about  from  one  place  of  resort  to  another, 
and  collected  scrape  for  which  we  are  now 
much  obliged  to  him ;  such  a  man  perha{)s 
was  the  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  of  the  foregoing  quotations ; 
and  such  a  man,  above  all,  it*  indeed  he 
was  not  a  man  of  a  higher  class,  was  Mr. 
William  Longuevdlle,  a  bencher  of  the 
Temple,  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  as 
having  been  a  man  of  great  powers  of  talk 
and  of  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  who 
had,  by  indu.stry  at  the  bar,  acouired  a 
conifortable  fortune.  This  Mr.  Longue- 
ville  is  known  to  have  been  poor  Butler’s 
best  friend — perhaps  the  only  real  friend 
he  had.  Three  times  out  of  every  four 
that  he  dined  out,  it  would  be  at  Mr. 
Longueville’s  chambers;  and  if  ever  in  the 
course  of  his  day’s  walk  through  town  he 
paid  a  call,  it  would  be  by  some  a{>point- 
ment  in  which  Mr.  Longueville  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Very  seldom,  however,  if  we 
guess  aright,  would  he  pay  a  call  at  all ; 
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and  most  days  of  the  week,  when  Mr.  tations.  In  the  first  canto  we  are  re-intro* 
Longueville  or  some  other  crony  did  not  duced  to  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  just  after 
waylay  him,  it  would  be  his  habit,  after  his  their  adventures  with  the  conjuror,  as  re- 
hodiernal  ramble  among  the  old  book-  lated  in  the  “  Second  Part.”  They  begin 
shops  and  other  dmilar  temptations,  to  re-  to  qnarrel  and  make  up  their  minds  to  part 
turn  quietly  home  to  his  prose  and  his  onto-  company;  Hudibras  then  makes  for  the 
syllabics.  Whether  Mrs.  Butler  remained  widow’s,  to  swear  he  has  performed  his 
long  alive  to  make  his  evenings  at  home  vow  in  the  matter  of  the  whipping,  and  to 
more  cheery  for  him;  and  if  so,  what  ask  her  hand  in  reward;  Rmpho,  howev* 
thoughts  of  her  old  days  and  their  vanished  er,  has  his  revenge  by  going  there  before 
chances  passed  through  her  head  as,  sit-  him,  and  making  the  widow  acquainted 
ting  on  one  side  of  the  fire  with  her  knit-  with  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  whereup- 
ting,  she  saw  him  silently  worming  on  the  on  a  nocturnal  masquerade  of  furies  and 
other  among  his  books  and  papers,  history  hobgoblins  is  got  up  by  the  widow,  Ral- 
does  not  tell  us.  And  yet  the  life  of  every  pho  assisting,  and  Hudibras,  after  being 
man  and  woman  that  once  lived  and  is  pinched  and  cudgelled,  is  forced  by  the 
now  dead,  was,  like  our  own  while  it  last-  ghostly  terrors  of  his  situation  to  confess 
ed,  an  infinite  series  of  small  sensitive  ad-  himself  a  hypocrite  and  scoundrel.  In 
vances  through  a  medium  of  circumstances;  canto  second,  the  poet  leaves  the  knight 
and  every  day  of  each  such  life  contained  and  the  squire  altogether,  and  interpolates, 
twenty-four  complete  hours,  and  every  totally  without  any  connection  with  the 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  contained  sixty  story,  a  satire  on  Puritanism  generally  in 
minutes,  and  each  minute  of  every  succes-  the  shape  of  a  historical  recapitulation  of 
sive  sixty  had  to  be  gone  through  indivi-  the  whole  course  of  tlie  Civil  Wars  down 
dually,  and  enjoyed  or  endured  to  the  full,  to  the  Restoration,  with  references  by 
And  so,  though  it  is  two  hundred  years,  name  to  Cromwell,  Fleetw'ood,  Lentham, 
or  about  eight  trillions  of  pulse-beats  since  Calamy,  Case,  Henderson,  Ow'en,  Nye, 
Butler  trudged  about  London,  and  Mrs.  Prynne,  and  others,  both  Presbjterians 
Butler  wmted  for  him  in  Rose  Street,  and  Independents,  and  with  more  detailed 
that  time  really  was  once,  and  these  two  but  covert  allusions  to  the  politician  Shaf- 
elderly  persons  had  their  thoughts  and  tesbury,  the  quaker  Lilbum,  <kc.  Finally, 
their  miseries  whatever  they  were.  in  the  third  canto,  we  find  the  knight,  just 

Regarding  Butler’s  spiritttal  relations  released  from  his  last  scrape  by  the  deceit- 
to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  time  in  fill  Ralpho,  taking  coun.sel  with  a  lawyer  in 
which  he  lived,  we  have  the  information  order  to  obtain  me  widow  and  her  pro¬ 
of  his  own  writings.  And,  first  of  all,  it  perty  by  inveigling  her  into  a  lawsuit ; 
is  abundantly  clear  that  he  never  recanted  as  preliminary  to  which  he  writes  her  a 
his  aversion  to  Puritanism,  but  persevered  letter  and  receives  her  answer.  And  so, 
to  the  last  in  his  original  vocation  as  the  the  story  abruptly  breaks  off ;  nor,  at  the 
satirist  of  it  and  its  professors.  Besides  same  rate  of  progress,  can  any  one  say 
doing  this  in  short  mcidental  writings,  when  it  might  have  been  finisheu. 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  pub-  But  though  Butler  continued  to  lash 
lished  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  he  the  Puritans,  both  retrospectively  by  refer- 
continued  to  do  it  on  the  same  scale  and  enoes  to  the  Commonwealth  period,  and 
in  the  same  systematic  form  as  before  by  also  by  singling  out  subjects  of  ridicule 
(foolishly  enough,  we  think ;  for  there  had  from  among  them  in  their  reduced  condi- 
l^en  quite  enough  of  it)  going  on  with  tion  as  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries,  Pu- 
his  Jaudibreu.  After  murteen  years  of  ritanism  was  by  no  means  the  sole  subject 
slow  quarrying,  the  “  Third  Part”  of  this  of  his  satire.  Indeed,  it  had  never  been 
interminable  work  was  given  to  the  world  so.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  his  Hudibras, 
in  1678,  or  two  years  before  his  death — a  although  satire  of  Puritanism  and  the  Pu- 
second  and  revised  edition  of  the  two  pre-  ritans  constituted  the  direct  and  main 
ceding  parts  having  been  publishea  in  drift  of  the  story  and  its  incessant  argu- 
1674.  How  the  “  jliird  Part”  was  re-  mentations  and  disquisitions,  yet,  as  all 
ceived  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  with  who  are  acqumnted  with  the  poem  know, 
less  noise  than  its  predecessors.  As  be-  there  were  passages  innumerable,  glancing 
fore,  the  story  was  the  least  of  the  merits  off  from  the  main  topic  at  social  abuses 
of  the  poem — a  mere  thread  on  which  to  and  bye-topics — at  quackery  in  medicine ; 
append  all  sorts  of  digressions  and  disser-  at  the  absurdities  of  the  law  and  the  frauds 
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of  its  practitioners ;  at  astrology  and  false 
learning  ;  at  statecraft  and  its  tricks  ;  at 
the  virtuosi  of  the  Royal  Society  and  their 
experiments ;  at  love,  widows,  matrimony, 
and  the  foibles  of  men  and  women  in  gen¬ 
eral.  And  so,  even  more  conspicuouslv, 
in  the  “  Third  Part”  of  the  poem,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  attempt  made  in  the  second 
eanto  to  hash  up  tne  old  subject  so  as  to 
serve  it  afresh  to  the  cloyed  public  palate. 
In  short,  though  Butler  was  consistent  in 
his  old  hatred  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
found  in  the  new  social  condition  in  which 
his  old  age  was  cast,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
bitter  experience  of  human  fickleness  and 
ingratitude,  new  food  for  his  constitution¬ 
al  habit  of  censure. 

Anti-Puritan  as  he  was,  and  disposed  to 
loyalty  in  church  and  state,  as  on  the 
whole  the  best  arrangement  a  man  could 
make  with  his  conscience  where  all  was  as 
bad  as  it  could  be,  the  state  of  public 
morals  and  numners  which  the  R^tora- 
tion  had  brought  with  it,  found  no  apolo¬ 
gist  in  Butler.  A  man  advanced  in  life, 
bred  up  too  in  honest  English  ways,  and 
with  a  natural  austerity  of  disposition 
which  had  probably  always  saved  him 
from  even  the  more  venial  forms  of  vice, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  about  him  at  the 
on-goings  of  the  restored  court,  and  the 
public  men  of  his  latter  days,  with  no 
other  feelings  than  those  of  contempt  and 
disgust.  There  are  evidences  of  tnis  in 
the  last  part  of  his  great  poem,  where  he 
almost  shows  an  intention  of  fisdling  foul 
of  the  existing  powers  and  scourging 
them  as  he  had  scourged  the  opposite 
side;  but  the  most  express  evidence  of 
the  ^t  is  to  be  found  m  those  scraps  of 
prose  and  verse  which  he  left  behind  him 
— jottings,  so  to  speak,  in  his  common¬ 
place-book — to  be  published  when  he  was 
no  more.  Here  are  two  illustrations — the 
first  from  the  collection  of  his  “  Prose 
Thoughts  upon  various  Subjects,”  printed 
in  Thyer’s  Remains  ;  the  second  from  a 
short  j>oetical  piece  there  published  under 
the  title  of  “  A  Satire  on  the  Licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  Age  of  Charles  H.” 

“  Princes  that  have  lost  their  credit  and  repu¬ 
tation  arc  like  merchants  inevitably  destined  to 
rain ;  for  all  men  immediately  call  in  their  loyal¬ 
ty  and  respect  from  the  first,  as  they  do  their 
money  from  the  latter.” 

“  Tis  a  strange  age  we’ve  lived  in  and  a  lewd 
As  e’er  the  son  in  all  his  travels  view’d. 

««■*««* 


Twice  have  men  taraed  the  worid  (that  silly 
blockhead) 

The  wrong  side  outward,  like  a  juggler’s  pocket ; 
Shook  out  hypocrisy,  as  fast  and  loose, 

As  e’er  the  oevil  could  teach  or  sinners  use. 

And  on  the  other  side  at  once  put  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin. 

««**»» 

For  those  who  heretofore  sought  private  holes 
Securely  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls, 

Wore  visards  of  hypocrisy,  to  steal 
And  slink  away,  in  masquerade,  to  hell, 

Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  sun 
For  all  numkind  to  gaze  their  worst  npon.” 

Nor  did  Butler  confine  himself  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  wholesale  denunciations.  He 
dissected  contemporary  society  into  its 
specific  parts  and  atoms — statesmen,  law¬ 
yers,  poets,  physicians,  divines,  wits,  &c., 
— and  rctumea  apparently  the  same  mer¬ 
ciless  verdict  on  each  part  that  he  did  on 
the  whole.  The  most  interesting  and  com¬ 
plete  of  all  his  prose  writings,  for  example 
— that  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Char¬ 
acters,”  fills  the  whole  of  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Thyer’s  “Remains,”  and  which 
must  evidently,  from  the  care  with  which 
every  page  is  written,  have  occupied  much 
of  Butler’s  time  after  the  first  two  parts 
of  Hudibras  were  off  his  hands,  and  nave 
been  destined  by  him  for  independent 
publication — consists  of  nothing  else  than 
a  series  of  sketches,  written  with  an  un¬ 
varying  acerbity  and  harshness  hardly 

[laralleled  in  our  literature,  of  what  But- 
er  must  have  considered  the  typical  forms 
and  phases  of  English  human  nature  in 
his  time.  We  do  not  know  how  we  can 
better  give  an  idea  of  Butler’s  real  char¬ 
acter  and  temper  than  by  copying  out 
this  little-knowm  list  of  “  characters” — 
Butler’s  analysis,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
contemporary  English  society,  so  fiir  as 
he  w'as  acquainted  with  it,  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  partides. 

1.  A  modem  politician.  16.  A  small  poet. 

2.  An  hjrpocritical  non-  17.  A  philosopher. 

conformist.  18.  Afimtastia 

3.  A  republican.  19.  A  melancholy  man. 

4.  A  politfeian.  20.  An  haranguer. 

6.  A  state  convert  21.  A  Popish  priest 
6.  A  risker.  22.  A  travell^. 

7.  A  modem  statesman.  23.  A  Catholic. 

8.  A  Duke  of  Bucks.  24.  A  curious  man. 

9.  A  degenerate  noble.  25.  A  ranter. 

10.  A  huffing  courtier.  26.  A  corrupt  jodgei 

11.  A  ooQit  beggar.  27.  An  amorist. 

12.  A  country  squire.  28.  An  astrologer. 

13.  An  antiquary.  29.  A  lawyer. 

14.  A  proud  man.  30.  An  herald. 

16.  The  hen-pedcod  mao.  31.  A  Lafitndinarian. 
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32.  A  mathematidan. 

33.  An  epigrammatist 

34.  A  virtuoso. 

35.  A  justice  of  peace. 

36.  A  &natic. 

37.  An  intcUigesioer, 
(newsman.) 

38.  A  proselyte. 

39.  A  clown. 

40.  A  quibbler. 

41.  A  wooer. 

42.  An  impudent  man. 

43.  An  imitator. 

44.  A  time-server. 

45.  A  prater. 

46.  An  hermetic  philoso¬ 
pher. 

47.  An  alderman. 

48.  A  disputant 

49.  A  sot 

50.  An  Atheist 

51.  A  juggler. 

52.  A  sceptic. 

53.  A  projector. 

54.  A  oomplimenter. 

55.  A  chui^-warden. 

56.  A  romance- writer. 

57.  A  cheat. 

58.  A  libeller. 

59.  A  tedious  man. 

60.  A  tailor. 

61.  A  factious  member. 

62.  A  pretender. 

63.  A  newsmonger. 

64.  An  ambassadc^. 

65.  A  play-writer. 

66.  A  mountebank. 

67.  A  modem  critic. 

68.  A  wittaL 

69.  A  busy  man. 

70.  A  litigious  man. 

71.  A  penult 


77.  An  affected  man. 

78.  A  medicine-taker. 

79.  The  rude  man. 

80.  A  miser. 

81.  A  rabble. 

82.  A  shopkeeper. 

83.  A  quakcr. 

84.  A  swearer. 

85.  A  luxurious  man. 

86.  An  ungrateful  man. 

87.  A  Knight  of  the  Post, 
(hired  perjurer.) 

88.  An  undeserving  fa¬ 
vorite. 

89.  A  cuckdd. 

90.  A  malicious  man. 

91.  A  squire  of  dames. 

92.  A  knave. 

93.  An  anabrqrtist 

94.  A  vintner. 

95.  An  hypocrite. 

96.  An  opiniaster. 

97.  A  choleric  man. 

98.  A  lover. 

99.  A  translator. 

100.  A  rebel 

101.  A  city  wit 

102.  A  superstitions  man. 

103.  A  drole. 

104.  An  empiric. 

105.  An  obstinats  mam 

106.  A  zealot 

107.  An  overdoer. 

108.  A  jealous  man. 

109.  An  insolent  mam 

110.  A  rash  man. 

111.  A  pimp. 

112.  A  formal  mam 

113.  A  flatterer. 

114.  A  prodigal. 

115.  A  pettifogger. 

116.  A  bankrupt 


72.  A  hunter.  117.  The  inconstant 

73.  A  hummist  118.  A  horse-courser. 

74.  A  leader  of  a  &ction.ll9.  A  gluttom 


75.  A  debauched  mam  120.  A  ribald. 

76.  A  seditious  man. 


The  feet  that  each  and  all  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  above  list  are  unsparing  in¬ 
vectives,  without  one  qualifying  word  in 
pnuse  of  any  living  thing  or  person,  may 
arise  in  part  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Butler’s  literary  forte  was  satire,  and  that 
he  deliberately  restricted  himself,  in  writ¬ 
ing  them,  to  the  mean  and  ugly  side  of 
things.  But  whoever  reads  the  charac¬ 
ters  will  see  in  their  uniform  and  inex¬ 
haustible  bitterness  something  more  than 
this — a  positive  dissatisfection  of  Butler’s 
own  mind  with  all  that  he  saw,  and  a  habit 
of  finding  nothing  in  the  world  that  was 
not,  if  well  looked  into,  evil  and  intolera¬ 
ble.  Were  the  “  characters”  classified,  it 
would  be  found  that  only  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Puri¬ 
tan  or  Nonoonformist  ride  of  things.  A 
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good  many  of  them  are  taken  from  the 
opposite  side  of  society  and  politics  alto¬ 
gether  ;  some  are  taken  from  the  literary 
department,  and  some  from  the  scientific 
department  of  English  life  in  that  day ; 
and  many  are  altogether  general,  and  have 
reference  to  lasting  forms  of  human  weak¬ 
ness,  imposture,  crime,  and  folly. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Butler’s  satire, 
that,  finding  all  to  be  equally  censurable, 
it  should  express  itself  rather  in  represen¬ 
tative  portraits  of  classes,  than  in  person¬ 
alities.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  the 
character  entiled  “A  Duke  of  Bucks,” 
and  in  incidental  allusions  to  Prynne  and 
other  sectaries,  whom  Butler  seems  to 
have  particularly  disliked,  this  rule  is  bro¬ 
ken  tnrough ;  and  in  some  of  his  posthu¬ 
mous  scraps  of  verse,  there  is  evidence  that 
his  satire  could,  when  he  liked,  single  out 
individual  victuns.  Thus,  among  the  scraps, 
we  find  a  violent  ]>crsonal  lampoon  on 
Denham ;  a  squib  on  Philip  Nye’s  beard  ; 
two  mock  panegyrics  on  Drj'den’s  brother- 
in-law,  the  Honorable  Edward  Howard, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  heroic  drama  which 
he  had  written,  and  which  Butler,  and 
most  other  critics,  thought  to  bo  bad  stuff ; 
and  finally,  which  was  boldest  of  all,  a 
parody  of  Dryden’s  own  dramatic  diction, 
m  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  cats 
caterwauling  in  heroics.  In  fact,  with  the 
whole  literary  world  of  the  time,  as  with 
the  whole  social  world,  Butler  seems  to 
have  been  in  his  heart  at  fued.  W riters, 
critics,  readers — all  were  bad  ;  and  so  fer 
as  he  thought  it  necessary  to  expre.ss  his 
opinion  of  them,  it  was  always  in  censure. 
Above  all  (and  the  feet  must  out)  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Virtuosi  came  in 
for  an  unsual  share  of  Butler’s  ridicule. 
One  or  two  of  them,  such  as  Boyle  and 
Dr.  Charlton,  he  attacks  by  name ;  and 
among  his  posthumous  poems  and  papers 
there  are  three  or  four  expressly  satirizing 
the  Society’s  weekly  meetings  and  their 
mathematical  and  physical  pursuits. 

“These  were  their  learned  speculations, 

And  all  their  constant  occupations : 

To  measure  wind  and  weigh  the  air, 

And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square  ; 

To  make  a  powder  of  the  sun. 

By  which  all  doctors  should  b’  undone ; 

To  find  the  north-west  passa^  out. 
Although  the  farthest  way  about ; 

If  chymists  from  a  rose’s  ashes 
Can  raise  the  rose  itself  in  glasses ; 
Whether  the  line  of  incidence 
I  Rise  from  the  object  or  the  sense ; 
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To  strew  the  “  Elixir”  in  a  bath 
Of  hope,  credolity,  and  bith  ; 

To  explicate,  by  doable  hints, 

The  ^in  of  diamonds  and  Unts  ; 

And  in  the  braying  of  an  ass 
Find  oat  the  treble  and  the  bass ; 

If  mares  neigh  alto,  and  a  cow 
A  doable  diapason  low.” 

Men  are  often  modest  and  amiable  in 
their  personal  demeanor  who  are  fierce 
and  aggressive  in  their  writings  ;  but  with 
all  allowance  on  this  score,  it  is  too  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  man  who  could  not  let  even 
the  venerable  Royal  Society  alone,  must 
have  had  a  crabbed  and  ill-conditioned 
element  in  him,  not  likely  to  further  his 
interests  in  life.  Probably  the  consciousness 
of  this,  developed  at  last  into  the  habitual 
soumess  of  a  disapjwinted  man,  was  the 
secret  of  Butler’s  solitary  way  of  living. 
He  was  emphatically,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  said,  not  a  “  clubbable”  man. 
“  It  fs  both  the  wisest  and  safest  way,”  is 
one  of  the  maxims  found  in  his  commen- 
place-book,  “  to  keep  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  from  all  men ;  for  when  men  con¬ 
verse  too  closely,  they  commonly,  like 
those  that  meet  in  crowds,  offend  one 
another.”  Poor  man,  he  seems  at  last  to 
overtasked  his  own  maxim,  and  to  have 
kept  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  all 
men.  Tliere  is  good  evidence  that  in  his 
last  days  he  was  literally  in  want.  If  he 
had  made  any  money  by  his  Iludibras,  it 
was  too  little  to  stand  him  in  stead  of 
everything  else  ;  and  he  was  too  slow  and 
shiftless,  and  perhaps  too  proud,  a  writer 
to  make  much  of  such  opportunities  as 
writing  for  periodicals  and  the  like  then 
afforded,  lie  appears,  in  liis  necessity,  to 
have  thought  of  making  a  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  drama,  then  the  species  of  lite¬ 
rature  which  brought  the  best  returns; 
and  part  of  a  tragedy,  entitled  “  Nero,” 
was  u>uud  araon"  his  papers.  But  his  true 
resource  was  Mr.  Longueville.  “  Mr. 
Longueville,”  says  Roger  North,  in  Ids 
Life  of  Lord  GuUdford,  “  was  the  last  pa¬ 
tron  and  friend  that  poor  old  Butler,  the 
author  of  Hudibras,  had,  and,  in  his  old 
age,  he  supported  him,  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  literally  starved.”  What  was 
the  exact  measure  of  Mr.  Longueville’s 
kindness  is  unknown — one  always  fancies 
that  wealthy  lairds  and  lawyers  might  do 
so  very  much  with  their  jiurses  in  such 
cases.  At  all  events,  after  a  hard  winter 
passed  in  his  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  dur¬ 
ing  which  ho  was  so  ill  that  he  never  went 


out,  and  only  Mr.  Longueville’s  charity 
stood  between  him  and  absolute  destitu¬ 
tion,  the  poet,  some  time  in  1680,  caught  a 
fever,  or  a  consumption,  which  carried 
him  off"  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Longue- 
ville,  to  whom  Butler  had  bequeathed  his 
papers,  acted  as  his  executor.  He  made 
exertions  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  bury¬ 
ing  his  deceased  friend  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  but  though  the  news  of  Butler’s 
death  in  such  melancholy  circumstances 
seems  to  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  town,  and  became  the  subject  of  strong 
comment  afterwards  by  Dryden,  Oldham, 
and  others,  the  interest  felt  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  Mr.  Lon¬ 
gueville’s  project.  Accordingly,  the  poet’s 
remains  were  interred,  at  Mr.  Longue¬ 
ville’s  own  expense,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.  He  seems  to 
have  wished  to  be  buried  there.  He 
was  buried,  says  Aubrey,  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  “  according  to  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment,  in  the  churchyard  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  in  the  north  ^rt,  next  the  church, 
at  the  east  end.  His  feet  touch  the  wall. 
His  grave  two  yards  distant  from  the 
pilaster  of  the  dore,  by  his  desire  six  foot 
deepe.  About  twenty-five  of  his  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  his  funeral,  I  myself  being 
one.”  It  is  worth  while,  reader,  should 
you  ever  be  passing  through  Covent  Gar^ 
den,  to  stand  by  the  railing  of  the  now 
somewhat  dingy  churchyard,  on  the  west 
side,  a  little  away  from  where  the  market 
gardeners  chaffer  among  their  baskets  and 
cabbage  leaves,  and  to  indentify,  by  Au¬ 
brey’s  description,  the  spot  where  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Hfidibraa  is  buried.  It  was,  one 
may  say,  the  centre  of  his  domain  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  observation  while  he  was  alive. 
It  is  very  near  Rose  Street,  and  round  it 
lie  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Gerard  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  and  all  the  other  classic  old 
streets  in  which  the  literary  men  of  that 
time  (the  Shaksperes  and  Jonsons  of  a 
former  age  had  kept  more  to  the  south 
and  east)  had  their  haunts  and  dwellings, 
and  which  still,  in  later  generations,  though 
the  tendency  continued  to  be  north  and 
westward,  served  for  the  Addisons,  and 
Johnsons,  and  Goldsmiths,  to  live  and 
walk  in.  Ah,  London !  thou  perpetual 
home  of  a  shifting  multitude,  how,  as  into 
a  vast  Meve,  the  generations  keep  de¬ 
scending  amid  thy  brick-built  streets  and 
and  alleys,  only  to  trickle  away  and  dis¬ 
appear  beneath  into  thy  catacombs  and 
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oemeteries.  A  while  thoa  holder  ttt  /  bnt 
the  reservoir  is  filling  over  us  with  the 
perpetual  rain,  and  we,  too,  are  sinking, 
sinking,  towards  the  ancient  dead  1 

Butler,  says  Aubrey,  was  “of  middle 
stature,  strong  sett,  high-colored,  with  a 
head  of  sorr^  hur,  a  severe  and  sound 
judgment ;  a  good  fellow.”  Again,  from 
another  source,  “he  was  of  a  leonine- 
colored  hair,  sanguine,  choleric,  middle- 
sized,  strong ;  a  boon  and  witty  compan¬ 
ion,  especis^y  among  the  ccanpany  he 
knew  w'ell.”  As  regards  his  good  fellow¬ 
ship, we  have  already  seen,  on  other  evi¬ 
dence,  how  far  that  is  to  understood ; 
one  is  glad,  how'ever,  to  know,  by  wav  of 
curiosity,  that  his  complexion  and  hair 
were  so  nearly  of  Cromwell’s  own  color. 
The  form  of  hu  face  in  the  portnuts  is 
heavy  and  sullen. 

Our  impression  of  Butler’s  general  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  man — on  which  his  character 
as  a  w'riter  may  be  regarded  as  a  super¬ 
structure —  has,  we  trust,  already  been 
conveyed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  grave,  correct,  and  somewhat  morose 
nature,  decidedly  of  that  order  of  mind 
which,  by  w^ay  of  philosophic  distinction, 
may  be  called  the  descendental ;  a  man, 
the  basis  of  whose  intellectual  being  was 
strong,  solid,  but  very  hard  and  very 
earthly  sense.  One  might  compare  him 
with  Swift,  who,  however,  had  a  more 
savage  and  demoniac  element  in  him, 
which  led  him  farther,  and  brought  him  in 
contact  at  least  w’ith  the  infernal  side  of 
that  w’hich  transcends  the  visible.  On 
the  whole,  one  can  best  realize  Butler’s 
exact  character,  by  regarding  him  as,  more 
peculiarly  than  any  other  man  of  his  age, 
the  polar  opposite  to  Milton — Milton  the 
transcendent^  man  of  his  time,  and  the 
noblest  literary  representative  and  defen¬ 
der  of  that  class  of  sentiments  and  opion- 
ions  which  Butler  derided.  This  contrast, 
or  polarity  in  the  intellectual  world,  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  all  ages,  though  it  is  not  ^w'ays 
instanced  in  so  remark^able  a  manner. 
There  are  always  men  who  can  “  stand  no 
nonsense,”  who  take  their  footing  on  what 
they  call  the  hard  foot  of  things,  who 
have  an  innate  turn  for  undervaluing  what¬ 
ever  is  high,  extreme,  and  unusual,  either  in 
thought  or  action — ^high  metaphysics,  high 
art,  high  poetry,  high  Calvinism,  high  any¬ 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  d- 
ways  men  who,  from  some  constitutional 
peculiarity, — call  it  ideality,  heart,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  artistic  sense,  tendency  to  the 
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metap)hvaical,  or  what  you  will — revel  in 
the  high,  feel  at  home  m  it,  and  prefer  it. 
It  is  from  the  first  class  more  particularly 
that  satirists  are  bom ;  except  when,  as 
sometimes  happ)ens,  a  man  of  the  other 
class  ste^  out,  clothed  in  the  very  thun¬ 
ders  of  his  high  contemplations,  to  satirize 
the  satirists  themselves,  and  prove  to 
them  the  celestial,  if  only  by  its  thunder. 
Milton  himself  was  a  satirist,  when  he 
chose,  in  this  sense ;  Butler  was  a  satirist  in 
tihe  other.  His  pdiilosophy  of  human  nature 
was  that  of  the  lowest  schools ;  and  there 
is  no  maxim  that  he  repeats  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  more  bitter  cmpliasis,  both 
in  verse  and  in  prose,  than  that  interest 
alone  governs  the  world,  and  that  those 
who  proceed  on  any  other  suppiOBition  are 
fools.  Thus : 

"  AD  the  buEinesB  of  the  world  is  but  diversion, 
and  all  the  happinesfl  in  it  that  mankind  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  anything  that  will  keep  it  from  reflecting 
upon  the  misery,  vanity,  and  nonsense  of  it,  and 
whoever  can  by  any  trick  keep  himself  from  think¬ 
ing  of  it,  is  as  wise  and  bapipy  as  the  best  man  in 
It”  .  .  .  “  The  cbiefest  art  of  government  is  to 
convert  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  madness  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  much  as  may  be  to  their  own  good ;  which 
can  never  be  done  by  telling  them  truth  and  rea¬ 
son,  or  using  any  direct  means,  but  by  little  tricks 
and  devices  (as  they  cure  madmen)  that  work 
upion  their  hopies  and  fears,  to  which  their  igno¬ 
rance  naturally  inclines  them.”  .  .  . — T/wughtt 
on  variotu  sxtbjecta. 

These  are  precisely  the  cardinal  notions 
ol  the  sceptical  or  descendental  pihilosophy ; 
and  the  constitutional  tenacity  with  wmich 
Butler  held  to  them,  explains  his  w’hole 
career  and  character.  How  could  such  a 
man  be  other  than  an  antagonist  of  Puritan¬ 
ism,  the  very  essence  of  w’hich  consisted  in 
a  belief  in  the  piossibility  of  an  actual  reign 
of  God,  through  His  saints,  on  earth? 
“  What  are  all  histories  and  records  of  ac¬ 
tions  in  former  times,”  said  Cromw’ell, 
“  but  a  revelation  of  God  that  He  hath  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  tumbled  down,  and  trampled 
under  foot  whatever  He  hath  not  planted?” 
Compare  this  magnificent  definition  of  his¬ 
tory  from  the  Puritan  pximt  of  view  with 
Butler’s  comic  one,  from  his,  and  say 
whether  it  “was  piossible  for  the  tw'O  men 
not  to  oppose  each  other : 

“  What  else  does  histoiy  use  to  tell  us, 

But  tales  of  subjects  Mug  rebcH’ous  ?” 

But  that  same  disbelief  of  Butler  in  all 
that  was  high  or  divine  in  human  nature 
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and  history  which  led  him  thus  to  oppose 
Puritanism,  and  to  regard  it  as  notning 
more  than  a  temporary  outbreak  of  mad¬ 
ness  drawing  hypocrisy  along  with  it,  was 
also  the  secret  root  of  his  other  dislikes 
and  antipathies.  Hence  his  satires  on 
speculation  as  such ;  on  the  heroic  forms 
of  literature ;  on  chivalry  towards  women ; 
on  abstract  reasoning  in  politics ;  on  theory 
of  all  kinds,  and  on  wnat  he  caDed  the 
foolish  investi^tions  of  the  physical  phi¬ 
losophers.  these  were  to  him  but  so 
many  other  forms  of  that  affection  of  mind 
for  the  supra-sensible,  that  devotion  to  the 
unseen  and  imtangible,  which  Butler  had 
derided  in  his  attacks  on  the  Puritans. 
There  were  many  ways,  he  thought,  in 
which  men  entertained  themselves  with 
“  Fool’s  Paradises  of  what  should  be,  not 
what  is and  he  made  it  his  business  to  ri¬ 
dicule  them  all,  as  equally  contrary  to  sound 
sense  and  prudence.  And  yet  curiously 
enough,  there  are  instances  in  which  But¬ 
ler,  by  the  very  penetrating  excess  of  his 
hard  sense,  comes  out,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
other  side,  and  by  ruminating  on  descen- 
dentalism  itself,  contrives  almost  to  be¬ 
come  transcendental  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  kind  of  serene  sorrowful  wisdom  in 
some  of  his  sayings,  showing  that  in  his 
old  age,  and  when  severe  experience  had 
reduced  his  sense  to  the  form  of  a  quin- 
[  tesscnce,  he  did  touch  on  the  extreme  and 
1  metaphysical,  if  only  in  abjuring  it.  Thus : 

! 

I  “  The  understandii^  of  man  hath  a  rohere  of 

activity,  beyond  which,  if  it  be  forced,  it  be¬ 
comes  mactive,  as  it  does  vigoroos  by  being  con- 
I  fined.  Unless  a  vine  be  pruned,  it  wili  bw  no 

I  fruit ;  and  he  that  related  to  the  Senate,  de  eoer- 

terulia  Imperii  terminis,  was  no  unwise  statesman. 
Opinion  of  knowledge  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
cuefbst  causes  of  ignorance ;  for  most  men  know 
less  than  they  might,  by  attempting  to  know 
more  than  they  can." — TmughU  upon  various  tub- 
jeett. 

Again: 

“The  end  of  all  knowledge  is  to  understand 
what  is  fit  to  be  done,  for  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  what  is,  and  what  may  be,  does  but  tend  to 
that.” — Ibid. 

In  these,  and  other  similar  sayings,  we 
have  Butler  at  his  highest;  but  a  very 
great  part  of  his  writings,  and  especially  of 
his  prose  writings,  consists  of  serious  and 
severe  thought  and  criticism,  shewing  no 
mean  sagacity  of  observation,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  honest  integrity  of  purpose. 


As  idl  know,  however,  it  is  his  icff  that 
has  made  him  immortal ;  and  it  is  by  the 
prodigious  amount  and  concentration  of 
this  one  quality  in  his  w  ritings — and  that 
too,  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  pycholo- 
gists  are  wont  to  definite  mt  wnen  they 
mstinguish  it  from  the  apparently  similar 
but  really  greater  (|nality  of  nutnor — 
that  these  writings  will  live  in  our  litera¬ 
ture.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  from  his 
prose  writings : 

“  GovennnentB  are  not  built  as  bouses  are,  but 
^^row  as  trees  da.  And  as  some  trees  thrive  best 
in  one  sc^  some  in  another,  so  do  govemmmits ; 
but  none  equally  in  any,  but  all  generally  whoe 
they  are  most  naturally  produced ;  and  therefore 
’tis  probable  the  state  of  renice  would  be  no  more 
the  same  in  any  other  country,  if  introduced,  than 
their  trade  of  glass-making.” 

“  One  that  is  proud  of  his  birth  is  like  a  turnip 
— there  is  nothing  good  of  him,  but  that  which  is 
underground.” 

“  His  (the  courtly  fop’s)  tailor  is  his  creator, 
and  makes  him  of  nothing ;  and  though  he  lives 
by  faith  in  him,  he  is  perpetually  committing  ini¬ 
quities  against  him.” 

“  A  proud  man  is  a  fbol  in  fermentation.” 

“  He  (a  literary  plagiarist)  is  like  an  Italian 
thief  that  never  rona  but  he  murders  to  prevent 
discovery.” 

“  When  ho  (a  versifier)  writes,  he  commonly 
steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is 
at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  do  calves  by  the 
tail.” 

“  A  Popish  priest  is  one  that  takes  the  same 
course  that  the  devil  did  in  Paradise  ;  he  begins 
with  the  woman.” 

“  A  traveller  is  a  native  of  all  countrietg  and  an 
alien  at  home.  .  .  .  His  observations  are 
like  a  sieve,  that  lets  the  finer  flour  pass,  and  re¬ 
tains  only  the  bran  of  things.  .  .  .  He  be¬ 
lieves  aU  men’s  wits  are  at  a  stand  that  stay 
at  home,  and  only  those  advanced,  that  travel, 
as  if  change  of  pasture  did  make  great  politicians, 
as  well  as  fat  calves.’ 

“  He  (the  amateur  of  science)  is  like  an  elephant 
that,  though  he  cannot  swim,  yet  of  all  creatures 
roost  delights  to  walk  by  the  river’s  side.” 

Butler’s  verse  is  but  his  prose  put 
through  a  process  of  metrical  torture,  tri¬ 
turation,  and  re-compression,  so  as  to  come 
out  more  compact,  knotty,  and  glittering. 
He  had  early  foimd  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  advantage  that  would  be  given  him  by 
calling  to  his  aid  the  addition^  stimulus  to 
odd  Intellectual  invention  afforded  by  me¬ 
tre  and  rhyme ;  and  from  that  time,  though 
he  continued  to  write  in  prose,  it  was  with 
a  mental  reservation  in  favor  of  doggrel, 
and  especially  octosyllabic  doggrel,  with 
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plenty  of  double  and  triple  rhymes  in  it, 
as  the  natural  and  proper  form  of  his  high¬ 
est  literary  efforts.  Accordingly,  it  is  in 
his  doggrel  that  we  have  Butler  at  his 
best.  The  stuff  or  essential  fabric  of  the 
writing  is  still  the  same — namely,  hard, 
bare,  ruthless  sense,  often  directly  polemi¬ 
cal  in  its  tenor,  and  always  cynical ;  the 
peculiar  literary  excellence  whereby  this 
sense  is  recommended  and  set  off  is,  as  be¬ 
fore,  wit,  or  odd  associations  of  images 
supplied  by  the  fancy ;  but  the  wit  is  richer 
and  more  exquisite  from  the  very  feet, 
that  the  fancy,  in  producing  it,  has  worked 
under  the  atlditional  restriction  and  stim¬ 
ulus  of  metre  and  rhyme.  Let  us  cull  a 
handful  of  specimens  at  random. 

If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honor  lain, 

He  that  is  beaten  mav  be  said 
To  lie  in  honor’s  truckle-bed.” 

"  Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  the  blow.” 

"  For  what  is  worth  in  anything 
But  so  much  money  as  ’twill  bring  T” 

”  The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 

And,  like  a  lobeta*  boiled,  the  mom 
From  blade  to  red  began  to  tom.” 

“  And  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 
Men’s  principles  by  what  they  do 

"  For  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak 
His  talent  has  but  sprang  the  greater  leak.” 

“  As  beasts  are  bunted  for  their  furs. 

Men  fbr  their  virtaes  fare  the  worse.” 

”  A  teacher’s  doctrine  and  his  proof 
Is  all  his  province  and  enougn  ; 

But  is  no  more  concern’d  in  use 
Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes,” 

"  Success,  that  owns  and  justifies  all  quarrels, 

And  viodicates  deserts  of  hemp  with  laurels ; 

Or,  but  miscarrying  in  the  bold  attempt. 
Turns  wreaths  of  laurels  back  again  to  hemp.” 
"  In  the  Church  of  Rome  to  go  to  shrift 
Is  but  to  put  the  soul  on  a  clean  shift.” 


“  A  convert’s  but  a  fly  that  turns  about 
After  his  head's  pulled  off,  to  find  it  out” 

In  sucb  sententious  distiebs,  many  of 
which,  to  use  Johnson’s  words,  “have 
passed  into  conversation,  and  been  added 
as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock 
of  practical  knowledge,”  we  have  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Butler’s  poetry.  Just,  however, 
as  Butler’s  judgment,  hy  the  very  excess 
of  its  devotion  to  the  hard  and  the  mate¬ 
rial,  did  now  and  then  att^  to  the  verge 
of  the  spiritual  and  metaphysical,  so  liis 
fency,  in  its  sheer  search  after  the  witty 
and'  the  qumnt,  sometimes  reaches  the 
limits  of  the  poetical  and  beautiful.  Thus : 

“  Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretch^  mortals  to  poesess ; 

For,  could  it  bold  inviolate 
A^nst  those  cruelties  of  fate 
Which  all  felicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to. 

It  would  become  a  bnss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality, 

Trai^te  to  earth  the  joys  above ; 

For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Lore.” 

Such  passages  show  that  the  author  of  Hu- 
dibnts  had  a  vein  in  liiin  of  finer  material 
than  the  merely  burlesque  or  Iludibrastic. 
That  vein,  however,  he  did  not  cultivate ; 
and  hence,  so  long  as  Butler  is  remember¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  only,  in  the  Jirst  place,  in  his 
defunct  capacity  as  the  contemporary  op¬ 
ponent  ana  satirist  of  the  great  Puritan 
movement  in  England ;  and,  Kcondlt/y  in 
his  more  permanent  character  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  great  number  of  sayings  and 
maxims  which,  though  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  epical  philosojihy,  and  used 
at  first  to  burlesque  Puritanism  and  other 
high  matters,  are  still  so  terse  and  good 
and  sensible  as  to  be  available,  in  "consis¬ 
tency  with  any  philosophy  whatever,  fur 
general  human  purposes.  Even  in  the 
termer,  or  his  deninct  historical  capacity, 
Butler  may  have  done  good,  for  hy|K)orisy 
mingles  with  all  things,  and  the  Hudi- 
brastic  is  one  method  of  beating  it  out. 
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From  the  Edioborgh  BotUw. 

THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS.* 


In  olden  times  man  knew  but  little  of 
the  attributes  of  the  earth  beneath  his 
feet.  He  found  that  it  furnished  him  ail 
the  necessities  of  his  frame  required,  and 
much  of  agreeable  Buj)erfluity  besides. 
To  his  senses  it  seemed  to  be  abroad  plain 
girt  by  a  wide  ocean,  which  stretched 
further  than  lus  glance  could  follow  it : 

"  Circomflaos  hamor 

Ultima  poasedit  sulidumqae  coercuit  orbem.” 

But  this  was  long  the  measure  of  his 
apnrehension.  During  the  brightest  days, 
inueed,  of  earl^  civilisation,  a  gleam  of 
some  deeper  signiBeance  was  caught  by 
philosouhv ;  and  poetry  and  religion  even 
^oplea  the  untravelled  realms  of  the  in- 
tmite,  an«l  the  bright  constellations  of  the 
firmament,  with  beings  of  a  superior 
race.  Tliesc,  however,  were  dreams  of 
the  fimev,  imsubstantial  fabrics  which 
faded  and  Icfl  no  truth  behind,  that  sci¬ 
ence  could  pick  up  and  store  away  in  her 
treasury.  It  was  reserv  ed  to  the  renown¬ 
ed  Co|Krnicu8,  some  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  first  distinctly  to  demonstrate 
that  the  ap{»arcnt  terrestrial  plain  was 
really  a  free  and  iiideucndcnt  material 
mass  moving  in  a  defiuaole  path  through 
space.  Tlien  Xew  tou  exnlamed  that  this 
independent  mass  movetl  tlirough  space 
because  it  was  substautial  and  heavy,  and 
because  it  w.as  unsupported  by  profiS  or 
chains ;  that  in  fact,  as  a  massive  body,  it 

*  (he  Plurdlity  of  Worlds:  an  Essay.  TTiYA  a 
Dialog  on  the  same  Snbjeet  2d  edition.  Lon¬ 
don:  18S4. 

More  Worlds  thorn  One — (he  Chretd  of  the  Philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  Hone  of  the  Christian.  Bj  8ir  Davu) 
Brkwsteb,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  V.r.R.a  Edin.  4c.  4c. 
3d  thousand,  oorrccted  and  enlarged.  London: 
18&4. 

Essays  on  (he  Spirit  of  the  Jndneiive  Philosophy, 
the  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  CVeohion. 
By  the  Rer.  Badbi  Powku,  k.A.,  F.ILS.,  4c., 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Ozfbrd.  London:  1856. 

A  few  more  Words  on  the  Phsrakty  of  Worlds. 
By  W.  8.  jAOoa  F.R.A.S.,  Astronomer  to  the  Uon- 
onble  East  India  Company.  London :  1855. 


is  falling  for  ever  through  the  void,  but 
that  as  it  falls  it  sweejM  roimd  the  sun 
in  a  never-ending  circuit,  attracted  to- 
wards  it  by  magnet-like  energy,  but  kept 
off  from  it  by  the  force  of  its  centrifu^ 
movement.  N  ext,  SneU  and  Ficard  meas¬ 
ured  the  dimensions  of  the  heavy  and 
falling  mass,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
spherical  body,  with  a  girdle  of  25,000 
niiles.  Subsequently  to  this,  Bailly  con¬ 
trived  a  pmr  of  scales  that  enabled  him 
approximately  to  weigh  the  vast  sphere, 
and  he  ascertained  that  it  had  within  it> 
self  somewhere  about  1,256,195,670,000,- 
000,000,000,000  tons  of  matter.  To  these 
discoveries  Foucault  has  recently  added 
demonstration  to  the  actual  senses  of  the 
fiu:t  that  the  massive  sphere  is  whirling 
on  itself  as  it  falls  through  space,  and 
round  the  sun,  so  that  point  after  point  of 
its  vast  surface  is  brought  in  succession 
into  the  genial  iufiuence  of  the  sunshinci, 
an  investing  atmosphere  of  commingled 
vapor  and  air  is  made  to  present  clouds, 
winds,  and  rain,  and  the  invested  surface 
to  bear  vegetable  forms  and  animated 
creatures  in  great  diversity.  The  world 
then  is  a  large  solid  sphere,  invested  with 
a  loosened  shell  of  transparent,  elastic, 
easily  movable  vapor,  and  whirling 
through  space  within  the  domains  of  sun¬ 
shine,  so  that  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
transparent  mobile  vapor  and  the  stimulant 
smishme,  organised  creatures  may  grow 
and  live  on  its  surface,  and  those  vital 
changes  may  be  effected,  amongst  which 
conscious  and  mental  life  stanmi  as  the 
highest  results. 

But  the  idea  had  occurred  even  to 
Copernicus,  that  tliis  heavy  mimdana 
sphere,  which  affords  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  support  to  the  footsteps  of  tnan, 
might  possioly  be  not  the  only  body  of 
this  kind  contained  within  the  wide  realms 
of  universal  space.  He  knew  that  if  he 
could  get  far  enough  away  from  its  sunlit 
form,  be  must  see  it  dwindle  down  to  a 
shining  point  or  star.  He  perceived  that 
the  transparent  regions  surrounding  the 
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earth  are  crowded  with  such  shining  points, 
which  become  visible  when  the  observer 
is  protected  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  by 
the  nocturnal  shadow  of  the  globe.  He 
watched  these  shining  star-points  night 
after  night,  imtil  he  ascertained  that  some 
amongst  them  at  least,  move  in  space,  as 
the  earth  does,  and  roimd  the  sun.  From 
these  simple  data,  with  the  bold  dash  of 
genius,  he  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
«iat  man’s  world  is  not  solitary  in  the  in¬ 
finite  wilderness  of  space;  that  it  has 
oompanions  and  brethren  amidst  the  shin¬ 
ing  hosts  of  the  sky;  that  there  are 
other  orbs  of  substantial  material,  whirl¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine,  and  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  all  the  conditions  which  life  of  the 
highest  kinds  needs  for  its  development 
and  support.  i 

Year  after  year,  as  fresh  appliances 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  astronomical  science,  new 
arguments  have  been  furnished  in  favor 
of  the  sagacious  surmise  of  Copernicus. 
So  soon  as  the  telescope  was  addra  to  the 
instruments  of  man’s  research,  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains  were  observed  on  the 
earth’s  nearest  neighbor — 'the  moon. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  planets  revolve 
on  their  axes  like  the  earth,  as  they  sweep 
along  their  orbits,  and  that  some  of  them 
bear  traces  on  their  surfaces  of  atmos¬ 
pheres  and  clouds  and  winds.  Upon  one 
of  them  even  polar  snow  was  discovered, 
vidiich  melted  by  slow  degrees  as  it  was 
inclined  in  the  warmth  of  advancing  sum¬ 
mer.  The  larger  planets  were  proved 
to  be  of  far  greater  bulk,  and  to  contain 
br  greater  weights  of  substantial  matter, 
than  the  terrestrial  sphere.  The  fixed 
Stars,  also — ^those  shining  points  which 
are  withdrawn  so  far  into  the  immensity 
that  no  dimensions  can  ever  be  grasped  in 
them  by  the  eye,  although  aided  %  the 
most  powerful  telescopes — were  found  to 
be  masses,  rolling  through  space,  and  at¬ 
tracting  each  other,  and  therefore  possess¬ 
ing  dense  substantiality,  which  placed 
Uicm  in  the  category  of  worlds  that  might 
have  vital  atmospheres  and  organised  ex¬ 
istences,  as  well  as  the  li^t  which  encir¬ 
cles  them.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  a 
Plurality  of  Worlds  in  the  universe  of  the 
Creator,  has  been  ^adually  developed, 
till  it  has  been  insensibly  transformed  into 
an  article  of  feith  in  most  intelligent 
minds,  and  men  have  come  to  believe  that 
not  only  the  planets,  but  also  the  shinin" 
atars  of  the  boundless  firmament  in  all 


their  countless  myriads,  must  be  seats 
both  of  life  and  of  sentient  intelligence, 
capable  of  enjoying  and  employing  its 
fiiculties  and  attributes,  and  of  carrying 
forward  some  ordained  plan  of  beneficent 
wisdom ;  and  that  to  deny  this  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  the  planets  and  stars,  would  bo 
tantamount  to  limiting  the  realms  of  the 
Creator,  and  robbing  him  of  a  portion  of 
his  majesty  and  glory.  But  even  this  is 
not  all.  Modem  astronomy  has  gone  out 
fiir  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  star-fip- 
mament,  and  there  it  has  descried,  lying 
in  immeasurable  distance,  faint  definite 
clouds  of  filmy  light,  which,  even  to  good 
telescopes,  look,  as  they  float  in  the  chasms 
of  dartaess,  like  whisps  of  pale  phospho¬ 
rescent  mist.  At  first  these  were  taken 
to  be  the  vaporous  comets  of  the  remote 
universe,  and  they  were  called  by  a  name 
w'hich  implied  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  mist  or  cloud.  They  w'ere 
designated  nebidcB  by  their  discoverers. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  telescope  was  rendered 
more  perfect,  in  was  found  that  some  of 
these  light  clouds  were  really  clouds  of 
stars  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  other  firm¬ 
aments  lying  out  so  far  beyond  the  extrcm- 
est  bounds  of  the  great  firmamental  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  the  sun,  with  its  dependent 
planetary  worlds,  belongs,  that  even  their 
light  points  were  blended  in  misty  confus¬ 
ion.  Sir  William  Herschel  was  able  to 
discern  stars  without  nxunber  in  several  of 
them,  and  since  his  time,  as  grander  and 
yet  grander  instruments  nave  been 
brou^t  into  operation,  more  and  more 
clouds  have  put  off  their  nebulous  fea¬ 
tures,  and  have  assumed  the  glories  of 
sidereal  bodies.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
nebulae,  indeed,  known  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Lord  Rosse’s  observations, 
have  resisted  the  resolvent  might  of  the 
giant  telescopic  eye  that  he  has  framed. 
Firmament  aiter  firmament  has  revealed 
itself  to  the  penetrating  glance  of  his 
great  mirror.  In  this  way  has  gradually 
been  matured  the  idea  that  there  are  in 
the  wide  imiverse  countless  myriads  of 
firmamental  star-clusters,  which  are  them¬ 
selves,  severally,  what  the  cluster  is  that 
is  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  S}>angle  the 
surroimding  heavens  at  night ;  that  there 
are  fiunilies  of  firmaments,  as  there  are 
groups  and  associated  clusters  of  stars  or 
suns.  But  immediately  upon  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  extension  to  these  external 
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firmaments  of  tho  same  conditions  with 
which  the  nearer  one  has  been  already 
clothed.  If  they  are  all  individnally 
groups  of  mighty  and  ponderous  suns,  thejr 
too  must  be  lo^cd  upon  as  having  life 
associated  with  their  substance.  Either 
each  of  those  stars  must  be  a  world  in¬ 
habited  by  organisation  and  sentient  in¬ 
telligence,  or  it  must  have  its  own  social 
world-brotherhood  droling  around  its 
light-giving  orb.  Such  is  the  magnificent 
sketch  which  astronomy,  whether  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  reality,  6r  in  error,  has  ex¬ 
hibited  as  her  representation  of  nature — 
space  that  is  immeasurable  by  the  senses 
of  man,  containing  ponderous  orbs  in 
m^Tiads  that  cannot  Im  numbered  by  his 
arithmetic,  scattered  hither  and  thither  in 
connected  and  associated  groups,  and 
all,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  some 
form  or  other  of  organic  life. 

Lord  liosse's  assiduous  examination  of  the 
nebulae  has  established  one  very  curious  fact 
regarding  them  —  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed,  whether  it  bo  inde¬ 
pendent  masses  connected  in  clusters,  or 
whether  it  be  whiflfe  of  impalpable  mist, 
is,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  that 
have  been  included  in  his  scrutiny,  arrang¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  spiral  scrolls,  which  issue 
from  a  central  nuclear  mass,  and  which 
often  lead  to,  or  end  in,  similar  nuclear 
condensations  of  cloudy  light,  resting  like 
knobs  u|)on  the  spires  of  the  scroll.  This 
remarkable  circumstance  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  on  all  hands  as  tending  to  establish  two 
important  particulars  wnth  regard  to  these 
interesting  objects.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  mark  their  material  substantiali¬ 
ty  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  appears  to 
show  that  the  constituent  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  in  a  state  of 
movement.  Lortl  Kossc  does  not  pretend 
to  the  pow'er  of  fathoming  the  mysteries 
of  these  hieroglyphics  of  the  sky;  but 
the  course  of  deductions  inclines  him 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  remote  star- 
firmaments,  and  that  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  spiral  arrangement  of  con¬ 
stituent  stars  or  parts  indicates  that  those 
stars  or  parts  are  subjected 'to  the  same 
influence  and  laws,  as  those  which  the 
solar  firmament  and  solar  system  of  planets 
obey, — that  is,  that  they  are  sustamed  in 
the  void  by  the  counterbalanced  opera¬ 
tions  of  momentum  and  gravitating  at¬ 
traction,  and  therefore  are  substantial 
bodies,  capable  either  of  being  worlds  in 


themselves,  or  centres  whence  illumination 
and  support  might  be  extended  to  de¬ 
pendent  orbs. 

So  far  have  the  investigations  and  ^o- 
ulations  of  science  advanced  in  relation 
to  this  interesting  subject ;  but  just  as  the 
discoveries  of  Lord  Kosse  seemed  to  have 
extended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  uni¬ 
verse  to  what  man  calls  Infinity,  this  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  boldly  challenged  and  a 
warm  controversy  has  sprung  up.  The 
initiative  in  this  contest  was  taken  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  publication 
of  an  anonvmous  essay  entitled  “  Of  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds,”  in  which  the  asser¬ 
tion  was  made  that  both  physical  and  me¬ 
taphysical  w^arrant  could  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  earth 
stands  alone  in  the  wide  realms  of  space 
as  an  inhabited  world.  Several  respond¬ 
ents  have  since  refuted  the  arguments  of 
this  essay,  each  from  his  own  point  of 
view ;  and  the  essayist  has  replied  to  some 
of  his  assailants  in  a  dialogue  prefixed  to 
a  new  addition  of  his  work.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  deep  interest  we  have  felt  in 
the  subject  at  issue,  we  have  refrained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion  un¬ 
til  the  arguments  on  both  sides  seemed  to 
have  been  fully  recorded.  But  now,  when 
the  resources  of  the  several  advocates  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted,  we  think 
the  time  arrived  when  we  may,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  wide  circle  of  readers  w'ho 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  dj^pute, 
attempt  to  show  how  the  matter  finally 
stands  after  the  conflict. 

The  Essay  “Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds” 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  suggested 
to  its  author  by  an  impression  that  the 
grounds  xipon  which  the  popular  opinion 
is  based  are  insufficient  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  conclusion  that  has  been 
drawn,  and  that  the  conclusion  is  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion  as  he  understands  its  doc¬ 
trines.  He  writes  in  the  Preliminary  Dia¬ 
logue  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Essay — 

“  The  doctrine  of  inhabited  planets  and  stars 
rests  in  a  very  small  degree  on  physical  grounds ; 
as  far  as  I  can  see  any  groands  of  physical  rea- 
sobing  on  that  subject,  I  reason  physically.  But 
the  doctrine  is  defended  upon  theological  mroonds 
also.  I  do  not  attempt  to  disprove  the  plurality 
of  worlds  by  taking  for  granted  the  truths  o( 
revealed  religion ;  but  I  say,  that  the  teaching  of 
religion  may,  to  a  candid  inquirer,  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  not  taking  for  granted  the  plurality  of 
worlds.  Religion  seems,  at  first  sight  at  least,  to 
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represent  man’s  histc^  and  position  as  nniqoe. 
Astronomy,  some  thiu,  suggests  the  contr^. 

I  examine  the  force  of  this  latter  suggestion,  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  little  or  nothing.” 
(P.54.) 

But  the  views  of  the  author  seems  to 
have  found  maturity  and  confirmation  even 
from  his  own  labors  whilst  preparing  the 
Essay,  for  in  the  same  dialogue  this  pas¬ 
sage  occurs : 

“  As  to  myself,  the  views  which  I  have  at  length 
committed  to  paper  have  long  been  in  my  mind. 
The  convictions  which  they  involved  grew  gradu¬ 
ally  deeper,  through  the  effect  of  various  trains  of 
speculation ;  and  I  may  also  say,  that  when  I 
proceeded  to  write  the  Essay  the  arguments  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  assume,  by  being  fully  unfolds, 
greater  strength  than  I  had  expected  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  be  the  arguments  strong  or 
weak,  there  th^  are,  delivered  in  all  sincerity  and 
simplicity.  Libcravi  anitnam  tneam."  (P.  72.) 

The  views  that  have  long  been  in  the 
essayist’s  mind,  and  that  have  grown  gra¬ 
dually  deeper  through  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ous  trains  of  speculation,  are  clearly  and 
Buccintly  expressed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  contained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
the  E^y ; 

“  One  school  of  moral  discipline,  one  theatre  of 
moral  action,  one  arena  of  moral  contests  for  the 
highest  prizes,  is  a  sufficient  centre  for  innumera¬ 
ble  hosts  of  stars  and  planets,  globes  of  fire  and 
earth,  water  and  air,  whether  or  not  tenanted  by 
corals  and  madrepores,  fishes  and  creeping  things. 
So  great  and  majestic  are  those  names  of  right 
and  good,  du/y  and  virtue,  that  all  mere  material 
or  animal  existence  is  worthless  in  the  compari¬ 
son.”  (P.  368.) 

The  essayist  opiens  the  discussion  by 
placing  before  the  reader  a  picture  of  the 
universe,  sketched  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  received  views,  and  then  offers 
a  statement  of  Dr.  Chalmer’s  notions  on 
the  subject,  drawn  from  the  eloquent  di¬ 
vine’s  astronomical  discourses,  which  are 
presumed  to  be  a  Mr  exposition  of  the 
popular  idea.  He  then  propounds  his  own 
doctrine,  that  “the  peculiar  character 
of  man’s  condition  seems  to  claim  for 
him  a  nature  and  place  imique  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  repetition  in  the  scheme  of  the 
universe and  thence  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  discoveries  of  astronomy,  and  the 
deductions  of  modem  science,  ordinarily 
conceived  to  be  opposed  to  this  doctrine, 
are  not  so  when  contemplated  from  his 
peculiar  point  of  view.  Here  then  it  is 
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clear  that  the  author’s  notions  are  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions  formed  u[)on  other 
grounds  than  the  deductions  of  astrono¬ 
mical  and  other  science ;  they  are,  as  he 
expresses  it  “  convictions  that  have  grown 
gradually  deeper  through  the  effects  of 
various  trains  of  speculation,”  and  not 
stages  of  inductive  reasoning  that  lead  of 
necessity  to  certain  definite  and  unavoid¬ 
able  results.  The  discoveries  of  science 
are  to  be  looked  at  through  his  medium, 
or  “in  the  somewhat  different  view” 
which  he  speculatively  proposes.  The 
work  is  therefore  avowedly  not  so  much 
an  effort  of  inductive  philosophy,  as  an 
exercise  of  ingenuitv,  and  must  bo  accept¬ 
ed  in  this  light.  It  is  a  s))eculation  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
the  tacts  observed  by  astronomers  arc  not 
irreconcilable  with  certain  articles  of  be¬ 
lief  which  the  essayist  conceives  the  au¬ 
thority  of  revealed  religion  requires  should 
be  entertained.  The  course  of  induction 
is  from  the  obvious  towards  the  obscure ; 
it  invariably  advances  from  fiicts  well  and 
tamiliarly  Imown  to  the  contemplation  of 
remote  analogies.  The  cs.sayist,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  from  the  obscure  to 
the  obvious ;  he  comes  from  the  remote  to 
the  near  and  familiar.  Astronomy  began 
with  the  earth,  and  then  carried  the  in¬ 
formation  and  experience  it  had  gleaned 
there  to  the  examination,  first  of  the  moon, 
then  of  the  planets,  next  of  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars,  and  last  of  all  the  nebuhe. 
The  Essay,  on  the  contrary,  starts  with 
the  dawn  of  terrestrial  history  which  broke 
on  no  human  eyes,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  the  very  dream-land  of  knowdedge ;  and 
from  it  goes  to  the  nebulse,  to  the  distant 
stars,  and  then  to  the  remote  and  nearer 
planets.  Because  the  old  earth  for  many 
ages  had  no  men,  and  because  the  filmy 
nebulae,  and  unstable  stars,  and  outer 
planets  cannot  have  men,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  nearer  orbs  should  have  them. 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  this  argu¬ 
mentative  inversion  of  the  process  of  in¬ 
duction.  Upon  this  ])eculiarity  Captain 
Jacob  remarks  in  his  “Few  More  Words,” 
in  the  following  pertinent  way ; 

"  The  results  arrired  at  by  Z.”  (the  initial  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  essayist)  ”  appear  to  be  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  his  having  commenced  his  speculations 
at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the 
bodies  nearest  to  ns,  and  of  which  we  know  the 
most,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them  throw  the 
light  of  analogy  on  those  more  remote,  he  begins 
with  the  most  distant,  or  at  least  the  most  ot>- 
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Bcnro ;  and,  descending  by  degrees  to  the  nearer 
and  more  distinct,  he  attempts  to  drag  a  little  of 
the  obscarity  with  him  in  hi8|downward  progress.” 
{Jacob,  p.  24.) 

We  do  not,  however,  sav  that  the  essay¬ 
ist  ha.s  really  commenced  his  sjwcnlations 
at  the  “  wrong  end.”  It  is  probable  that 
he  is  right  in  the  course  he  nas  adopted, 
considering  what  his  avowed  object  i.s, 
namely,  to  square  the  facts  of  science  to  a 
preconceived  opuiion.  Hut  we  deem  it  right 
to  keep  the  method  of  his  argument  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind  whilst  we  weigh  the  several  re¬ 
sults  that  it  presents  for  acceptance  upon 
logical  grounds. 

The  argument  of  the  essayist,  so  far 
as  it  is  based  upon  the  evidence  of  physi¬ 
cal  science,  naturally  di.stributes  itself  into 
four  distinct  propositions.  The  first  of 
these  maintains,  that  the  deductions  of 
geology  analogically  disprove  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ration^  creatures  beyond  the  ter¬ 
restrial  precincts.  The  second  contends, 
that  the  nebulae  arc  composed  of  filmy 
BubsLance  too  thin  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
of  life.  The  third  asserts,  tliat  the  fixed 
stars  are  not  completed  sims,  and  that 
they  are  not  fitted  to  play  the  same  part 
for  other  worlds  as  our  mm  plays  for  the 
earth.  The  fourth  undertakes  to  prove, 
that  the  planets  cannot  be  peopled  by 
highly  girted  beings  like  m.an,  and  that 
they  are  not  all  likely  to  be  inhabited  even 
by  lower  kinds  of  vital  organization. 

The  portion  of  the  argument  derived 
i  from  geological  considerations  is  very  ela- 
I  borately  stated.  It  is  to  the  effect,  that 

'  the  scale  of  time  which  is  involved  in  the 

succession  of  geological  phenomena  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  scale  of  distances  that 
astronomical  science  has  revealed.  Geol¬ 
ogy  does  in  time  with  events  what  astron¬ 
omy  does  in  8{>acc  with  objects.  The  one 
elicits  its  conclusions  from  the  axioms  of 
causation,  as  the  other  does  from  the  ax- 
j  ioms  of  geometry.  They  are  twin  sisters, 

working  together  to  a  common  end  ;  but 
of  the  two  geology  is  the  more  important, 
the  more  trustworthy  witness,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  an  additional  consideration 
that  astronomy  know's  nothing  concerning. 
It  takes  into  its  estimation  life.  It  shows 
that  the  earth  has  been  the  seat  of  human 
life  for  a  few  thonsands,  and  of  animal  life 
for  several  myriads,  of  years.  It  proves 
that  man  has  occupied  only  an  atom  of 
time  in  the  world’s  history,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  “  more  than  probable  ”  that  he  occu¬ 


pies  only  an  atom  of  space  in  the  universe 
— in  other  words,  that  his  race  inhabits 
the  earth,  but  is  found  nowhere  else.  Aa 
geology  and  astronomy  are  twin  sisters, 
the  conclusions  of  the  stronger  are  to  be 
received  as  binding  upon  the  weaker. 
There  are  inferior,  as  well  as  superior, 
ranks  of  animated  creation ;  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  have  occupied  an  immensely  much 
larger  portion  of  time  with  their  history 
than  the  superior,  therefore  the  inferior 
•also  fill  much  larger  domains  of  space,  and 
the  superior  are  restricted  to  one  solitary 
globe.  In  pronous  ages  the  earth  was 
wasted  for  lengthened  periods  on  mere 
bnite  life.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  other  bodies  of  the  universe  are  now 
wasted  in  a  similar  way.  The  evidence 
of  geology  is  thus  opposed  to  the  notion, 
that  there  are  intelligent  existences 
.amongst  the  planets  or  the  stars.  The 
following  passage  serves  to  illustrate  the 
essayist’s  views  in  this  particular : 

“  TVlien,  therefore,  geology  tells  as  that  the 
Earth,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  human  life  for 
a  few  thousand  years  only,  has  been  the  seat  of 
animal  life  for  myriads,  it  may  be  millions  of 
years,  she  has  a  ria ht  to  offer  this  as  an  answer  to 
any  difficulty  which  astronomy,  or  the  readers  of 
astronomical  books  may  suggest,  derived  from  the 
considerations  that  the  earth,  the  scat  of  human 
life,  is  but  one  globe  of  a  few  thousand  miles  in 
diameter,  among  millions  of  other  globes,  at  dis¬ 
tances  millions  of  times  as  great. 

“  Let  the  difficulty  be  put  in  any  way  the  ob¬ 
jector  pleases.  Is  it  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  Uod,  according  to  our 
conceptions  of  llim,  to  bestow  such  peculiar  care 
on  BO  small  a  part  of  His  creation  7  But  we  know 
from  geology  that  lie  has  bestowed  upon  this 
small  part  of  His  creation — mankind — llis  espe¬ 
cial  care :  He  has  made  their  period,  though  only 
a  moment  in  the  ages  of  animal  life,  the  only  pe¬ 
riod  of  intelligence,  morality,  religion.  If,  then, 
to  suppose  that  He  has  done  this,  is  contrary  to 
our  conceptions  of  His  greatness  and  majesty,  it 
is  plain  that  our  conceptions  are  erroneous ;  they 
have  taken  a  wrong  direction.  Uod  has  not 
judged,  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  Him,  aa  we  have 
judged.  He  has  found  it  worthy  of  Ilim  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  man  his  special  care,  though  he  occu¬ 
pies  so  small  a  portion  of  time ;  and  why  not, 
then,  although  he  occupies  so  smidl  a  portion  of 
space  7”  (P.  194.) 

Thronghont  the  statement  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  argument  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  an  evident  fallacy.  The  argument 
runs — because  man  has  occupied  only  an 
atom  of  time  in  the  world’s  hwtory,  he  on¬ 
ly  occupies  an  atom  of  space  in  the  uni* 
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verse.  But  this  is  very  much  like  what  it 
would  be  to  affirm  tlmt,  because  France 
was  ten  centuries  without  an  emperor,  and 
then  had  one  for  a  few  years,  therefore  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  world  is  without  an  empe¬ 
ror  t  It  is  arguing  from  the  history  of 
one  body  to  the  condition  of  another 
which  has  never  been  shown  to  have  any 
sensible  bonds  of  connection  with  it,  and 
which  really  appears  to  be  altogether  ex¬ 
traneous.  There  is  obviously  no  ascer- 
tfuned  relation  between  the  development 
of  the  earth’s  condition  as  a  world,  and 
the  state  of  any  other  orb  in  space ;  and 
the  essayist,  if  he  be  consistent  through¬ 
out  with  his  own  principles,  ought  surely  | 
to  be  the  last  of  mankind  to  assume  any 
such  relation,  or  to  ask  for  any  such  con¬ 
cession.  Upon  this  ground,  if  upon  no 
other,  the  argument  derived  from  geology 
must  be  deemed  entirely  irrelevant.  Much 
in  the  same  predicament  stands  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that,  because  inferior  grades 
of  creation  fill  up  immeasurably  larger 
portions  of  time  in  the  Earth’s  history 
than  superior  grades,  therefore  the  inferior 
also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  space  whilst 
the  superior  are  restricted  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  one.  The  force  of  analogy 
would  point  to  exactly  the  opposite  con¬ 
clusion,  if  the  fiict  really  were  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  Essay  ;  for,  if  the  greater  part  of 
the  world’s  history  were  filled  by  subordi¬ 
nate  and  lower  forms  of  organisation,  and 
the  conditions  of  space  had  anything  to 
do  with  time,  then  it  would  be  probable 
that  the  greater  pert  of  space  was  also 
filled  with  similar  rudimentary  types.  Sir 
Darid  Brewster  ha.s,  however,  in  his  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Essayist,  very  happily  pointed 
out  that  the  fiict  is  not  as  stated.  Geefio- 
gy  makes  it  £^^ar,  it  is  true,  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  races  of  animate  life  have  been  in 
existence  myriads  of  years  longer  than 
the  human  race.  But  the  measure  of  hu¬ 
man  existence  upon  the  globe  has  not  yet 
been  filled.  For  aught  that  is  knoTiTi,  j 
mankind  may  endure  on  the  earth  until 
the  tables  are  turned  upon  its  brute  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  so  brute  existence  become 
the  atona,  and  human  existence  the  infi¬ 
nite.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
time  may  come  w’hen  the  argument  of  the 
essayist  would  tell  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  go  iar,  upon  his  own  jiremises,  to 
establish  the  uniocmciUy  of  human  life 
throughout  the  donuuns  of  seemingly  infi¬ 
nite  space.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  “ More  Worlds  than  One”  of  Sir  Da¬ 


vid,  very  aptly  and  forcibly  expresses  how 
much  may  be  said  that  is  rationally  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  position  of  the  essayist : 

“  Bat  if  we  admit  the  result  with  regard  to  man, 
the  argument  does  not  apply  to  other  intellectual 
beings  than  man — to  an  inferior  or  to  a  superior 
race  that  never  occupied  the  earth  at  all.  If 
man  is  thus  limited  by  a  syllogism  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  one  planet,  one  at^  of  space,  an  angelic 
race,  who  never  lived  on  the  earth  at  all,  may  ^  in¬ 
dulge  with  the  occupation  of  Jupiter.  But  far¬ 
ther,  let  US  suppose  that  we  learn  hy  the  telescope 
that  every  planet  and  satellite  in  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  is  inhabited  by  man,  he  would  still  occupy 
but  ui  atom  of  space,  and  our  author's  argument 
would  go  to  prove  that  none  of  the  fixed  stars  or 
binary  systems  are  inhabited.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  could  prove  that  the  binary  systems  were  in¬ 
habited,  the  sum  of  them  all  would  be  but  an  atom 
of  space,  and  our  author  would  still  rejoice  in  his 
conrinsion  that  the  clusters  of  stars  and  nebula: 
were  uninhabited  vapor. 

“  If  the  reasoning  which  we  have  examined  be 
sound  in  its  nature,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  fail 
entirely  by  a  change  of  the  premises.  If  it  is 
probable,  as  we  have  already  shown  it  is,  that  the 
time  of  the  earth’s  preparation  was  comparative¬ 
ly  short  If  it  be  possible,  which  we  aver  it  is, 
that  intelligent  bein^  occupied  the  earth  previous 
to  nnan,  and  if  it  is  probable  that  man  will  continue 
to  occupy  the  earth  during  a  period  equal  or  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  period  of  the  earth’s  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  whole  of  our  author’s  argument  has 
neither  force  nor  meaning.”  (Brewster,  p.  205.) 

In  this  particular  we  fiilly  agree  with 
Sir  David.  We  tliink  that  the  argument 
of  the  anonymous  essayist  is  without  force, 
and  that  his  geological  train  of  speculation, 
at  least,  exhausts  itself  without  carrying 
the  conviction  he  desires. 

In  turning  from  geology  to  the  nebular 
department  of  astronomical  science,  the 
essayist  first  refers  to  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
observations  of  the  Magellanic  clouds. 
This  illustrious  observer  conceived  that  he 
detected  in  those  clouds  specks  of  nebu¬ 
lous  light  and  distinct  stars  all  mixed  up 
together  within  orbicular  spaces,  w'hose 
fiirthest  border  was  not  above  a  tenth  part 
more  remote  than  the  nearest  one — a  dif¬ 
ference  which  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
account  for  some  stars  being  seen  distinct¬ 
ly,  whilst  others  are  blended  in  misty  con- 
msion.  Sir  John  believes  that  these 
Magellanic  clouds  demonstrate  the  coexis¬ 
tence  of  stars  of  the  eighth  degree  of 
brightness,  and  of  nebulm  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  star-firmaments  by  powerfiil 
telescopes,  at  nearly  equal  distmees  from 
the  earth  ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  sng- 
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geetfi  tho  necessity  of  receiving  with  can-  viable  aganst  the  dark  back-gronnd  of 
tioD,  for  the  present,  the  generalisation  the  sky  being  the  traci^  of  its  course  as 
that  all  the  neWous  objects  seen  in  the  it  is  thus  bro^ht  up.  The  spiral  nebulas 
sky  are  remote  star-firmaments.  As,  how-  are  not  vortices  of  remote  star-streami, 
ever,  this  forms  the  key  of  the  essayist’s  bent  into  curves  by  orderly  irrc^larities 
position,  BO  fer  as  the  nebulae  are  concerned,  of  movement;  they  are  whiffs  of  infinite- 
it  may  be  as  well  to  let  Sir  John  tell  the  ly  thin  curling  smoke  roiled  up  in  a  single 
result  of  his  observations  in  his  own  words,  twist.  They  are  masses  of  luminous  fog 
The  passage  is  extracted  from  the  last  with  veiw  slight  internal  cohesion  of 
edition  of  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy” :  parts,  drifting  through  resistance,  and,  so 
“  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  de-  dragged  out  mto  spiral  lines : 


monstrated  fact  that  stars  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  magnitudes  and  irresolvable 


“  In  the  nebula;  we  have  loose  matter  of  a 


nebuhe  may  coexist  within  limits  of  dis-  fi**®  vaporous  constitution,  differing  as  more 

tance  not  differing  in  proportion  more  than  l“«5nou8,  in  a  small  de- 

.  ..  ®  Itree ;  diffused  over  enormous  spaces,  in  strag- 

as  nine  to  ten,  a  conclusion  which  must  m-  ^  .  movi^deviousaS 

spire  some  degree  of  caution  m  admittmg  curves,  with  no  vestige  of  order  or  system, 
as  certain  msuiy  of  the  consequences  which  op  even  of  separation  of  dilferent  kinds  of  bodiea 


have  been  rather  strongly  dwelt  u^ion  in  In  foe  solar  system  we  have  foe  luminous  separa- 
the  foregoing  pages.”  tod  from  the  non-luminous,  foe  hot  from  foe  cold. 

The  author  of  the  Essay,  however,  does  foe  dense  from  the  ;  and  all  luminous  imd 
not  find  in  these  clouds  inculcations  of  cau-  non-luminora  into  glob«,  impreacd  wifo 

Uo.  merely;  they  are  m  lu,  eyes 

that  all  nebulce  are  luminous  fog.  lie  holds  gpjpgi  nebulse,  compared  wifo  the  solar  system, 
them  to  be  lumps  of  light,”  in  some  cannot  be  considered  as  other  than  a  kind  of 
cases  resolvable  by  the  telcscojic  into  chaos ;  and  not  even  a  chaos  in  foe  sense  of  a 
sparkling  dots.  But  these  dots  are  not  state  preceding  an  orderly  and  stable  system ;  for 
stars,  they  are  merely  brighter  and  denser  there  is  no  indication  in  those  objects  of  any  ten- 
parts  of  the  curdled  and  granulated  light,  dency  towards  such  a  sy^m.  If  we  were  to  say 
Here  are  instances  of  like  irresolvable  that  they  appw  mere  shapeless  masses,  flun^  off 
lu.nm<,.i,yfunu,hc,l  in  the  .ah,  of  comets.  I 

Such  tails  are  manifestly  vaporous  masses  every  where  worlds  Uke  ours,  but  it  seems  difficult 
through  which  stars  are  readily  and  dis-  to  suggest  any  other  reason  for  not  saying  so. 
tinctly  seen.  Nebula?,  therefore,  are  va-  “  So  far,  then,  as  the  nebolx  are  concerned,  the 
porous  masses  too  ;  and  this  at  once,  in  improbability  of  their  l«ing  inhabited  appears  to 
the  essayist’s  eyes,  accounts  for  the  spiral  mount  to  the  highest  point  that  can  be  conceived, 
arrangements  of  their  parts,  detected  by  ^e  may,  by  the  indulgence  of  fancy,  people  the 

Lordllosse.  Encke’s  comet  b  approach-  summer  clou^  or  the of  foe  aurja^^^ 
•  °  beings  of  the  same  kind  of  sub- 

mg  the  sim,  because  its  rare  filmy  sub-  gtmjoe  as  those  bright  appearances  themselves; 
stance  is  movmg  through  a  medium  that  auj  Jn  doing  so  we  are  not  making  any  bolder  as- 
is  capable  of  affording  some  resistance  to  sumption  than  wc  are  when  we  stock  foe  nebuhe 
its  filmincss.  It  may  probably  reach  the  with  inhabitants,  and  call  them  in  that  sense 
sun  after  ten  thousand  revolutions  round  ‘distant  worlda’ ”  (P.232.) 
it,  and  its  substance  is  probably  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  times  denser  than  the  re-  Such  are  the  conclusions  of  the  essayist 
tarding  medium  through  which  it  is  re-  in  regard  to  these  interesting  objects  that 


dred  thousand  times  denser  than  the  re-  Such  are  the  conclusions  of  the  essayist 
tarding  medium  through  which  it  is  re-  in  regard  to  these  interesting  objects  that 
volving.  But  the  spir^  scrolls  in  many  have  excited  so  much  attention,  since  the 
of  the  Dcbulie  only  make  one  turn  from  gigantic  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse  has 
their  outer  commencement  to  their  inner  wen  added  to  the  implements  of  astrono- 
termination.  This  is  because  their  sub-  mical  research.  It  will  be  observed  here 


stance  is  only  ten  times  denser  than  the  that  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  comprised 
retarding  medium.  Nebula  are  really  the  in  three  distinct  propositions.  Tlie  nebula 
ten  thousand  times  refined  essence  of  are  not  composed  of  stars:  they  are  lu- 
oomets’  tails,  and  the  exquisitely  subtle  minous  vapor  of  a  cometrlike  nature,  and 
sulistance  of  which  they  are  composed,  b  of  extreme  tenuity ;  and  being  only  thii^ 
whirling  round,  as  the  comet  whirls  about  vapor,  they  are  destitute  of  living  iiihab- 
the  sun,  but  it  is  so  extremely  light  that  itants.  The  third  of  these  propositions  b 
the  resisting  ether  through  which  it  sweeps  made,  in  the  reasonings  of  the  essayist, 
brings  it  up  at  one  turn,  the  luiuinous  spire  j  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  cstablbhiueut 
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of  tbe  preceding  two.  Those  two,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  premises  that  require  to  be 
examined.  Touching  the  first.  Professor 
Baden  Powell  writes  thus,  in  his  “  Essay 
on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  ” : 

“  I  am  able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  actually  seen  the  nebula  in  Lwd  Rosse’s 
instrament,  that  the  ^pearance  is  perfectly  and 
brilliantly  that  of  stars  ;  distinct  effulgent  points 
of  no  sensible  magnitude,  and  of  whose  stellar 
nature  no  doubt  could  remain  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer.”  (P.188.) 

Here  surely,  then,  the  essajdst  is  plead¬ 
ing  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  He 
speaks  of  the  nebulae  as  resolved  into 

dots  of  light”  by  the  telescope.  But 
dots  of  light  seen  in  the  sky  are  stars. 
Nothing  more  is  poBitivdy  known  of  the 
fixed  stars  than  that  they  are  luminous 
points  without  discernible  dimensions 
scattered  in  surrounding  space.  Whether 
such  luminous  points  are  contemplated  by 
the  unaided  eye,  or  through  the  assistance 
of  the  telescope,  can  in  no  way  concern 
their  intrinsic  natures.  Tlie  “sparkling 
dots”  of  the  essayist  are  stars,  and  his 
“  curdled  lumps  of  light,”  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  instances,  are  star-beds^  if  it  is  to 
be  admitted  that  there  are  such  things  as 
stars  in  the  sky. 

But  all  the  nebula  have  not  been  re¬ 
solved  into  “star-dots,” — those,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  contained  within  the 
spaces  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  to 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  alludes  in  the 
passage  specified  above,  have  not  been  so 
resolved.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  nebula  lie  in  a  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens  that  never  comes  within  the  sky 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  of  Lord  Lord  liosse  h.ave,  there¬ 
fore,  never  included  them  in  their  jane- 
trating  scrutiny.  It  will  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  sagacious  astronomer  who 
made  them  the  subjects  of  especial  atten¬ 
tion  with  such  instrumental  aid  as  he  had 
at  his  command  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  did  not  feel  himself 
warranted  in  drawing  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sion  from  them,  beyond  the  belief  that 
they  were  near  neighbors  (speaking  com¬ 
paratively)  of  stars  that  he  could  distinct¬ 
ly  discern.  Other  observers,  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  form  their  own  opinions  in  the 
matter,  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  fully 
upon  this  point.  Sir  John  formed  his  be¬ 
lief  avowedly  upon  what  he  deemed  the 
extreme  improbability  that  so  many 
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star-clusters  should  be  arranged  in  a  long 
colrann  of  space  turned  directly  away 
from  the  earth,  or,  as  the  anonymous 
essayist  puts  the  case : 


"  That  the  two  nebulse  are  thns  approximately, 
spherical  spaces  is  in  the  highest  degree  probabll^ 
not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  contents,  which 
suggests  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  group  of  objects 
collected  into  a  limited  space,  but  from  the  barren¬ 
ness  as  to  such  objects  of  the  sky  in  the  neigbor- 
hood  of  these  Ma^llanic  clouds.  To  suppose 
(the  only  other  possible  supposition)  that  they  are 
two  columns  of  space,  with  their  ends  turned 
towards  us,  and  their  lengths  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  their  broths,  would  be  too  fan¬ 


tastical  a  proceeding  to  be  tolerated ;  and  would, 
after  all,  not  explain  the  facts  without  farther  alto¬ 
gether  arbitrary  assumptions.”  (P.  212.) 


It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  apprehends 
the  point  here  to  be  that,  in  a  space  of 
the  sky  twelve  or  thirteen  times  wider 
than  the  full  moon,  numerous  stars  and 
numerous  nebulae  are  seen  by  tolerably 
large  telescopes  lying  near  together ;  that 
if  the  nebulae  are  star-firmaments,  they 
must  be  many  times  more  remote  than  the 
stars  (the  essayist  says  a  thousand  times, 
but  Captain  Jacob  says  fifty),  or  the  tele¬ 
scope  would  see  them  as  stars  too  ;  and 
that  there  are  so  many  of  these  nebu¬ 
lae  in  this  space,  that  it  is  very  unlike¬ 
ly  they  would  be  distributed  out  further 
and  further  beyond  each  other,  the  only 
alternative  to  this  arrangement  being  that 
they  are  not  star-firmaments,  but  simply 
some  kind  of  luminous  substance  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  less  concrete  nature  than  that 
of  the  stars  amidst  which  they  are  grouped. 
CaptJiin  Jacob,  astronomer  to  the  Honora¬ 
ble  East  India  Company,  in  his  “  Few- 
More  Words  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,” 
writes ; 


“  The  great  Magellanic  cloud  is  certainly  not 
approximately  spherical,  for  it  docs  not  present  a 
nearly  circular  outline,  it  is  of  an  irregular  form 
approaching  to  quadrilateral 
“  Sir  John  Herscbel’s  catalogue  of  the  smaller 
Magellanic  cloud  shows  but  39  nebulm  and  clus¬ 
ters  out  of  a  total  of  244  virible  objects,  and 
four  of  these  'are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cloud ; 
and  not  only  are  they  so  much  more  thinly  scat¬ 
tered,  but  they  also  exhibit  leas  variety,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  five  of  the  thirty-five  marked  as  clusters. 
The  remaining  objects  are  stars  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive,  firom  which  by 
hr  the  greatest  part  of  the  light  of  the  cloud 
must  be  derived ;  and  to  my  mind  there  seems 
nothing  so  very  extravagant  or  hntastical  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  moderate  number  of  thirty  nebuuc 
and  five  clusters,  have  been  casually  arranged  so 
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as  to  fall  in  the  same  line  of  vision  with,  bat  con¬ 
siderably  behind,  the  loo4«  cluster  of  small  stars 
composing  the  rest  of  the  cloud.”  {Jacob,  p.  7.) 

In  this  reasoning  we  fully  concur.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  ring 
of  Saturn  had  never  been  seen,  and  if  the 
thirty-four  planetoids  had  never  been  de¬ 
tected  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  as¬ 
sumption,  that  either  such  a  ring  or  such 
a  group  of  miniature  phmets  could  exist  in 
the  universe,  would  have  been  deemed  so 
improbable  as  to  be  rash  and  fantastic  in 
the  highest  degree.  Yet  there  the  ring  and 
planetoids  are,  and  each  instance  stands 
alone,  so  far  as  observation  allows  us  to 
judge,  in  the  vast  realms  of  space.  There 
really  could  be  nothing  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  such  a  distribution  of  remote  star- 
clusters,  as  the  appearance  of  the  Magel¬ 
lanic  clouds  indicates,  than  there  is  in  these 
unquestionable  instances  of  unique  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  arrangement.  We  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  difficulty  sagaciously  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  is  fairly  met ; 
and  that  Captain  .Jacob  has  shown,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  essayist  has  conside¬ 
rably  exaggerated  the  points  upon  which 
he  mainly  rests  his  cause  in  this  particular 
pha.se  of  his  arguments  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  improbability,  if  admitted 
m  its  strongest  form,  is  far  from  being 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  point  the  es- 
s  sayist  contends  for.  In  our  apprehension, 

I  the  matter  stands  thus:  on  the  one  side 
there  is  Sir  John  Herschel,  holding  the 
doctrine  that  nebula;  are  remote  firma¬ 
ments  in  a  general  sense,  but  suggesting 
caution  upon  the  exceptional  evidence  of 
the  Magellanic  clouds.  On  the  other  side, 
there  are  the  facts  that  more  and  more 
nebulae,  before  deemed  irresolvable,  are 
constantly  being  resolved  into  distinct  star- 
i  groups,  with  every  fresh  increase  of  opti¬ 
cal  power  brought  to  bear  in  the  examiii- 
:  tion ;  that  this  exceptional  instance,  which 

i  “gives”  Sir  John  Herschel  “pause,”  has 
'  never  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 

treat  cloud-resolver.  Lord  Rosse’s  magni- 
cent  instrument ;  that  Lord  Rosse’s  own 
experience,  he  having  really  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  right  of  any  living  man  to  be  a<tmit- 
ted  as  an  authority  in  the  ca.se,  induces 
him  to  believe  that,  with  sufficient  optical 
wer,  all  the  nebuhe  of  the  sky  would 
converted  into  stars;  and  that  if  the 
exceptional  instance  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds  were  proved,  it  still  allows  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  alternative  which  is  not  more 
VOL.  XXXVIL— NO.  1. 


unlikely  than  the  existence  of  a  flat  ring 
round  the  globe  of  Saturn,  or  of  a  group 
of  thirty-five  minute  planetoid  bodies 
within  the  precincts  of  the  solar  system. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
the  beam  inclines  very  considerably  from 
the  side  of  the  essayist  to  that  of  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  firmamental  star  schemes.  But 
there  is  yet  another  consideration,  so 
weighty  in  itself,  that  we  think  it  entirely 
sets  the  question  at  rest,  and  decides  it 
against  the  essayist,  although  it  docs  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  con¬ 
troversialists  who  have  answered  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Essay. 

The  light  of  the  filmy  transparent  comet 
is  so  faint,  that  as  the  cometic  luminosity 
travels  away  from  the  earth,  it  is  lost  to 
sight  long  before  its  dimensions  have  been 
dwindled  down  to  an  unappreciable  mea¬ 
sure.  It  disappears  as  a  perceptible  body, 
or  “  goes  out”  from  the  failure  of  its  light, 
and  not  from  the  loss  of  its  size.  Yet  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  cometic 
wanderers  are  ever  seen,  as  Sir  David 
Brewster  strikingly  puts  it,  “fiills  short 
of  the  di.stance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  by 
nine  million  of  millions  of  ihiles.”  The 
nearest  nebuhe,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
lotcest  estimate  are  considerably  further 
off  than  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  at  that 
distance  not  only  retain  their  brightness, 
but  even  become  more  brilliant  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  larger  telescopes  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  them,  instead  of  getting  paler  and 
more  diffuse,  as  cometic  luminosity  does 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable,  then,  that  a  filmy  luminosity  that 
vanishes  from  faintness  within  the  realms 
of  the  planetary  scheme,  remains  visible 
nine  million  of  millions  of  times  further  off, 
when  “  ten  thousand  times  more  thin  and 
rare  /”  Earnestly,  but  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  for  the  opinions  and  authority  of 
the  es.sayist,  we  submit  that  nothing  but 
“  a  conviction  that  has  gradually  grown 
from  various  trains  of  speculation”  could 
maintmn  such  a  theory.  There  is  quite 
enough  in  this  peculiarity  of  nebulous 
light,  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  resolvabil¬ 
ity  into  stars,  incontrovertibly  to  establish 
its  entire  distinctness  from  the  nature  of 
comets.  Whatever  it  may  be,  this  at  least 
is  clear,  it  is  not  cometic  luminosity  ten 
thousand  times  refined. 

Having  thus  carefully  and  fairly  weighed 
the  geological  and  nebular  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  essayist,  and  found  it  want¬ 
ing,  we  proceed  to  listen  to  what  he  has 
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to  urge  in  regard  to  the  fixed  stars.  The  ' 
tenor  of  his  remarks  in  this  direction  is 
that  amongst  the  sidereal  host  there  are 
individuals  in  which  changes  have  occur¬ 
red,  or  continue  to  recur  periodically,  in 
the  intrinsic  brilliancy  or  in  the  color  of 
their  light ;  this  implies  to  him  that  those 
stars  are  not  in  the  permanent  condition 
in  which  the  sun  is,  and  which  alone  is 
compatible  with  the  necessities  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  worlds,  but  that  they  are  in  an  un¬ 
settled  state  and  in  the  transition  of  pro- 
^ss.  The  fixed  stars  are,  it  is  true,  self- 
luminous,  like  the  sun,  but  the  nebulse 
and  comets  are  also  self-luminous,  and  it 
is  with  them  the  true  analogy  lies.  The 
stars  are  simply  nebula?  in  forward  stages 
of  maturation,  advancing  perhaps  tmcards 
the  condition  of  planetary  systeme^  of 
which  the  solar  one  is  the  only  perfected 
specimen.  Periodical  variations  of  bril¬ 
liancy,  such  as  are  illustrated  in  Algol,  sug¬ 
gest,  not  that  there  are  large  opaque  bod¬ 
ies  of  a  planetary  nature  i-evolving  round 
the  central  source  of  light,  but  that  the 
light  itself  has  not  yet  assumed  the  spheri¬ 
cal  form,  and  is  an  obUony  revolving  neha- 
lar  maes,  of  trhich  some  p>arts  are  cooled 
down,  and  have  become  opaqtte,  and  there¬ 
fore  intercept  the  rays  emitted  from  the 
rest  w'hen  they  pass  before  them.  In  the 
case  of  Algol,  it  is  known  that  the  period 
of  the  intermissions  of  brilliancy  is  grow¬ 
ing  gradually  shorter.  This  is  not  a  cos- 
mical  irregularity  of  elliptical  movement, 
as  Herschel  supposed,  carrying  its  own 
compensation  witn  it,  and  promising,  after 
a  time,  a  return  to  some  original  measure, 
but  it  is  a  yet  ftirther  indication  that  the 
star  is  a  crude  nebular  mass  in  process  of 
condensation.  Even  the  fiicts  that  have 
been  ascertained  in  relation  to  the  relative 
distances  and  movements  of  the  binary 
stars  point  to  the  impossibility  of  their 
having  any  connection  with  worlds.  Some 
of  them  confessedly  have  their  constitu¬ 
ents  nearer  together  than  the  breadths  of 
space  included  in  the  dimensions  of  the  so¬ 
lar  system,  and  if  there  were  planetary 
orbs  circling  round  either  con.stitnent, 
they  would  of  necessity  pass  so  near  to  the 
attracting  mass  of  the  other  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  be  sustained  in  any  regular 
and  orderly  course. 

“  That  Copernicus,  that  Galileo,  that  Kepler, 
should  believe  the  stars  to  be  suns  in  every  sense 
of  the  term,  was  a  natural  result  of  the  expansion 
of  thought  which  their  great  discoveries  produced 


in  them  and  in  their  contemporaries.  Nor  arc 
we  yet  called  upon  to  withdraw  from  them  our 
sympathy,  or  entitled  to  contradict  their  eoojec- 
ture.  Hut  all  the  knowledge  that  the  succeeding 
time*  have  given  ua,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  much 
of  the  luminous  matter  in  the  skies,  the  existence 
of  gyratory  motion  among  the  stars,  quite  difler- 
ent  from  planetary  sptems ;  the  appearance  of 
changes  in  stars  quite  inconsistent  with  such  per¬ 
manent  systems  ;  the  disclosures  of  the  history  of 
our  own  planet,  as  one  in  which  changes  have  con¬ 
stantly  b^  going  on ;  the  certainty  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  duration  of  its  existence 
it  has  been  tenanted  by  creatures  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  mve  an  interest,  and  thence 
a  persuasiveness,  to  the  belief  of  inhabitants  in 
worlds  appended  to  each  star ;  the  impossibility 
which  ap^rs,  on  the  gravest  consideration,  of 
transferring  to  other  worlds  such  interests  as  be¬ 
long  to  our  own  race  in  this  world  ;  all  these  con- 
sid^tions  should,  it  would  seem,  have  prevented 
that  old  and  arbitrary  conjecture  from  growing 
up,  among  a  generation  professing  philosophical 
caution  and  scientific  discipline,  into  a  settled  be¬ 
lief.”  {Plurality  ife.,  p.  2G6.) 

But  again  we  submit  that  “  succeeding 
times  have  also  given  us”  two  or  three  par¬ 
ticulars  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  which 
are  strictly  relevant  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  but  which  nevertheless  the 
essayist  has  altogether  omitted  from  his 
enumeration.  We  know  that  the  sun 
would  appear  to  get  smaller  and  smaller, 
if  we  were  further  and  further  removed 
from  it,  and  that  at  last,  on  account  of  its 
intensity  of  brilliancy,  it  would  seem  a 
shining  point  of  inappreciable  dimensions. 
Its  size  would  of  necessity  escape  from 
the  perceptive  abilities  of  the  organ  of  vis¬ 
ion  long  before  the  light  emitted  from  it 
became  too  faint  to  excite  sensation  in  its 
nerves.  We  know  that  the  stars  are  at 
distances  so  remote,  that  if  the  sun  were 
there  too,  it  would  be  sufficiently  far  to 
have  lost  its  size,  and  to  have  b^n  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sWning  point,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  know  that  if  the  stars  are  like 
the  sun,  they  would  present  just  the  ap¬ 
pearance  they  do,  at  the  distance  at  which 
they  are  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  stars  be  not  like  the  sun,  then  we  do 
not  know  what  they  can  be,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  this  “  train  of  speculation”  of 
the  essayist  that  furnishes  any  positive  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  matter  which  can  in 
the  slightest  degree  pretend  to  take  the 
place  of  the  notion  he  endeavors  to  sweej) 
away.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that 
these  common-sense  considerations  appear 
to  ns  to  possess  immeasurably  more  weight 
than  all  his  remarks.  The  variable  and 
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unsettled  condition  of  certain  stars  really  !  ter,  and  therefore  most  probablj^  is  no- 
proves  nothing  more  than  that  those  few  '  thing  but  water.  Its  oblate  form  is  just  such 
exceptional  luminaries  are  nnlike  to  their  :  a  figure  as  a  huge  drop  of  water  would 
neighbors.  It  does  not  afford  even  a  sha-  '  assume  if  in  very  rapid  rotation.  The 
dow  of  a  reason  for  the  assumption  that  i  belts  of  cloud,  which  sweep  transversely 
fixed  stars  in  general  are  unlike  the  sun.  !  across  its  broad  face,  prove  that  it  has 
Obviously  the  irregularities  of  a  few  indi-  i  water  about  it  in  abundance.  So  that 


vidnals  in  any  community  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  greater  nnmber  that 
are  of  a  staid  and  orderly  character.  Thees-  \ 
sayist  finds  the  comparatively  close  neigh-  j 
borhood  of  the  constituents  of  the  binary 
stars  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  there  are  planetary  orbs  revolving 
about  them  in  safety.  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
however,  holds  a  different  opinion  in  this 
I  matter ;  for  while  considering  the  proba- 
'  bility  of  such  a  supposition  being  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  fact,  he  writes,  “imless 
closely  nestled  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  their  immediate  superior,  the  sweep  of 
their  other  sun,  in  its  perihelion  passage 
round  their  own,  might  carry  them  off,  or 
1  whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly  incom- 

I  patiblc  with  the  conditions  necessary  for 

I  the  existence  of  their  inhabitants.”  Cap- 
ttun  Jacob,  too,  points  out  how  very  pos- 
I  sible  it  is  that  planetary  spheres  may  re- 
i  volve  in  orbits  so  large  that  they  inclose 
I  within  them  both  the  constituents  of  a  bi¬ 
nary  star,  whose  common  centre  of  gravi¬ 
tation  would  thus  become  the  general 
gravitation-centre  of  the  system.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  there  would  be  irre¬ 
gularities  of  elliptical  movement  running 
m  cycles,  and  returning  through  com- 
j  pensatory  influences  upon  themselves,  but 
there  would  be  no  such  dangerous  inter- 
^  ferenccs  as  those  which  are  particular- 
f  ised  by  the  essayist  as  incidental  to  the 
other  case.  In  fine,  we  are  constrained  to 
decide  against  the  essayist  upon  his  side¬ 
real  argument. 

W e  now  at  length  come  to  that  portion 
of  the  Essay  which  really  most  closely 
concerns  the  question  at  issue,  although 
its  author  does  not  seem  to  have  viewed  it 
in  this  light, — namely,  the  consideration  of 
the  condition  of  the  planets  which  are  as- 
;  Bociated  with  the  Earth  in  its  sulionlina- 
1  tion  to  the  solar  mass.  Here  the  e.ssayist 
finds  warranty  no  loss  strong  for  rejecting 
entirely  the  existence  of  other  worlds. 
Neptune  has  not  light  enough  to  be  of 
any  available  u.so  in  the  service  of  organi¬ 
zation.  Its  sun-derived  light  and  heat  are' 
900  times  less  than  the  Earth’s.  Jupiter 
has  a  density  not  greater  than  it  would 
have  if  it  were  entirely  com|>osed  of  wa- 


taking  into  account  the  “  bottomless  wa¬ 
ters”  of  this  planet,  the  great  force  with 
which  its  va.st  mass  must  gravitatingly 
draw  down  whatever  is  placed  near  its 
surface,  and  the  small  amount  of  solar  in¬ 
fluence  which,  at  its  remote  distance, 
it  receives,  it  Incomes  clear  that  any  in¬ 
habitants  that  belong  to  it,  must  possess 
only  the  very  lowest  forms  of  organization 
and  life.  As  there  are  no  solid  substances, 
like  bone,  in  the  planet,  they  must  be  de¬ 
void  of  skeletons.  As  the  temperature  is 
very  depressed,  they  must  be  very  slug¬ 
gish  and  inactive  in  all  their  functions  and 
operations.  Jupiter  comes  out,  therefore, 
a  mere  spherical  mass  of  water,  -with  a 
few  cinders  in  the  midst,  and  a  damp  dra¬ 
pery  of  cloud  and  mist  drawn  around  it ; 
and  with,  at  the  best,  a  population  of  bone¬ 
less,  pulj>y,  glutinous  monsters  rolling 
about  m  its  watery  recesses  ;  or,  it  is  an 
oblately  spherical  lump  of  ice,  with  a  fete 
shallow  pools  of  water  here  and  there  upon 
its  surface,  and  entirely  devoid  even  of 
pulpy  monstrous  life. 

Saturn,  with  its  liquid  and  vaporous 
rings,  with  its  cork-like  lightness,  and  its 
illumination  ninety  times  less  than  the 
Earth’s,  is  in  the  same  category  with  Ju¬ 
piter,  except  only  that  it  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  worse  off ;  so  that  its  pulpy  mon¬ 
sters,  in  its  icy  waters,  are  too  sluggish  to 
be  even  “  deemed  alive.”  The  asteroids 
contiuned  in  the  spaces  between  Jupiter 
and  Mars,  are  avowedly  too  small  to  be 
peopled  with  living  things.  But  they  are 
nevertheless  highly  important  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  one  sense.  There  are  thirty-four 
of  them,  and  therefore  at  least  the  “  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  planets  are  uninhabited^ 
Mars,  a  comparatively  near  neigbor  to  the 
Elarth,  certainly  does  approach  m  a  degree 
to  its  state  of  jJiysical  existence.  It  is  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  and  is  composed  of 
suljstance  of  analogous  density.  It  ha.«», 
too,  its  clouds  and  snow,  and  possibly  it 
may  have  inhabitants  to  boot.  But  it  has 
longer  years  and  a  colder  climate  than  the 
Earth.  It  has,  too,  really  a  smaller  mass, 
and  “  perhaps  no  atmospheric  investment 
therefore,  after  all,  its  inhabitants  can  only 
be  of  the  rudimentary  nature  of  corallines 
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or  molluscs,  or  possibly  of  saurians  and  ] 
iguanodons  ;  or,  as  it  is  smaller  than  the 
Earth,  like  the  Moon,  and  also  like  it,  near  j 
the  Earth,  it  is  also  possibly,  like  it,  without  { 
inhabitants.  The  moon  has  neither  atmo-  | 
sphere  nor  water,  therefore  it  is  not  inhab¬ 
ited.  This,  however,  has  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  the  only  orb  which  is  near 
enough  to  be  fidrly  within  the  reach  of 
human  observation.  As  therefore  the  only 
celestial  sphere  that  can  be  scrutinized  is 
uninhabited,  the  high  probability  is,  that 
neither  are  any  of  the  rest.  Venus,  almost 
as  large,  and  almost  as  heavy  as  the  Earth, 
presents  no  trace  of  any  ga^ous  atmo¬ 
sphere  ^  neither  can  any  indications  of 
irregul^ty  of  surfece  be  discovered.  It 
seems  to  a  smooth  glassy  sphere,  “  an¬ 
nealed  by  slow  cooling”  in  its  close  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  the  Sun,  and  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  peopled  by  any  forms  of  living 
creatures,  unless  by  microscopic  animal- 1 
cules  armed  with  siliceous  coverings  that  j 
are  indestructible  by  heat.  Nothing  can  I 
be  discerned  regarding  Mercury,  but  of  | 
course  it  can  not  be  the  home  of  any  thing  | 
but  salamanders.  | 

Having  thus  completed  liis  detailed  ex- 
amination  of  the  several  constituents  of 
the  planetary  scheme,  the  essayist  pro- 1 
ceeds  to  the  construction  of  his  own  the- ! 
ory^  of  the  solar  system,  which  is  succinctly 
this.  Originally  its  material  formed  one 
confused  and  blended  mass,  but  when  this 
confusion  was  reduced  to  order,  the  va|X)r8  i 
and  water  were  principally  driven  off  to  | 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  system,  and 
the  solids  were  principally  retained  near 
the  focus  of  the  solar  heat.  The  Earth, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  moulded  in  mid-re¬ 
gion  between  these  extremes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  combined  in  itself  the  attributes 
of  both.  This  made  it  at  once  fit  to  be¬ 
come  the  residence  of  living  creatures.  It 
had  solid  ground  for  them  to  stand  on, — 
air  for  them  to  breathe, — ^water  to  nourish 
their  vegetables, — condensed  substance  to 
furnish  the  textures  of  their  bodies, — a 
due  supply  of  light,  heat,  and  force  of  gra¬ 
vity,  for  their  sertuce.  The  Earth  is  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  solar  system.  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus  are  still  immersed  in 
mother-light  and  mother-fire  in  which  their 
first  crystallization  was  effected.  Tliey 
are  in  the  nebular  region  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  zodiacal  light,  which  is  un- 
mhabitable  in  virtue  of  its  chaotic  nebu¬ 
losity.  But  where  this  zodiacal  nebulosity 
ends,  the  largest  real  orb  of  the  system 


is  placed,  and  life  is  developed.  At 
this  distance  from  the  Sun,  the  world¬ 
making  powers  are  efficacious.  Far¬ 
ther  out  they  have  ceased  to  be  so, 
and  have  only  been  able  to  “  roll  up  into 
neat  balls”  the  vapors  and  liquids  that 
would  otherwise  have  wandered  about  in 
the  way,  or  to  form  the  smaller  planetoids, 
the  satellites,  and  the  congeners  of  these, 
the  meteoric  stones.  At  this  distance  from 
the  solar  focus,  there  was  not  heat  enough 
to  melt  these  smaller  fragments  together 
into  one  larger  sphere,  or  to  keep  them 
in  a  gaseous  state  until  the  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  several  parts  had  drawn  them 
together  into  a  mass,  which  was  ultimate¬ 
ly  capable  of  solidifying  into  a  sphere. 

“  And  thus  all  these  phenomena  concur  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  probable  that  the  Earth  is  placed 
in  that  region  of  the  solar  system  in  which  the 
planet-forming  powers  arc  most  vigorous  and  po¬ 
tent  ;  between  the  region  of  permanent  nebulons 
vapor  within  its  orbit  and  the  region  of  mere 
shreds  and  specks  of  planetary  matter,  such  as  are 
the  satellites  an<]  the  planetoidal  group  in  the  out¬ 
er  region.  And  from  these  views,  finally,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  Earth  is  really  the  largest  planetary 
body  in  the  solar  system.  The  vast  globes  of  J  u- 

!)iter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  roll 
Ieu  above  her,  arc  still  only  hn^  masses  of  cloud 
and  vapor,  water  and  air,  whiA  from  their  enor¬ 
mous  size  are  ponderous  enough  to  retain  round 
them  a  body  of  small  satellites,  perhaps,  in  some 
d^^rec  at  least,  solid;  and  which  have,  perhaps, 
a  small  similar  lump,  or  a  few  similar  lumps,  of 
planetary  matter  at  the  centre  of  their  waterv 
glope.  The  Earth  is  really  the  domestic  hearth 
of  the  solar  system,  atbustcu  between  the  hot  and 
fiery  haze  on  one  side,  the  cold  and  watery  vapor 
on  the  other.  The  region  is  only  fit  to  be  a  do¬ 
mestic  hearth,  a  seat  of  habitation  ;  and  in  this 
region  is  placed  the  largest  solid  globe  of  our 
system ;  and  on  this  globe,  by  a  series  of  creative 
oporations,  entirely  diOerent  from  any  of  those 
which  separated  the  solid  from  the  vaporous,  the 
cold  from  the  hot,  the  moist  from  the  dry,  have 
been  established  in  succession  plants,  and  animals, 
and  man.  So  that  the  habitation  has  been  occu¬ 
pied,  the  domestic  hearth  has  been  surrnund<‘d  by 
its  family,  the  fitnesses  so  wonderfully  combined 
have  been  employed,  and  the  Earth  alone,  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  frame  which  revolves  round  the 
sun,  has  become  a  world.”  (P.  308.) 

Such  are  the  conclusions  at  which  a 
mind,  evidently  of  a  liigh  intellectual  or¬ 
der,  and  well  versed  in  the  discipline  of 
philosophy,  professes  itself  to  have  ar- 
’  rived.  The  cautious  inquirer,  who  is  sur- 
I  prised  that  the  “  old  and  arbitrary  conjeo- 
i  ture”  regarding  the  existence  of  a  plural- 
I  ity  of  worlds  should  have  grown  mto  a 
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settled  belief  amongst  a  scientific  genera- ' 
tion,  nevertheless  finds  sufficient  scientific 
evidence  for  the  opinion  that  nebulae,  i 
which  upon  the  lowest  possible  estimate, 
are  more  than  200,000  times  one  hundred  , 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles  distant,  and 
which  are  still  visible  as  luminous  objects 
at  that  enormous  distance,  are  neverthe- 1 
less  whiffs  of  mist  thousands  of  times  i 
rarer  than  a  comet’s  tail ;  that  the  fixed  j 
stars  are  ma-sses  of  like  luminosity  a  little  | 
more  condensed  ;  that  Jupiter  is  a  great 
drop  of  water,  and  Venus  a  ball  of  an- , 
nealed  glass ;  and  that,  in  general  terms, 
the  planets,  stars,  and  nebula;  are  waste 
lumj)s  and  vapors  which  have  flown  off 
from  the  wheel  of  the  Great  Workman 
when  he  tunied  the  single  round  world  of 
the  universe,  which  he  has  accorded  to 
man  for  his  dwelling-place.  We  confess 
that  the  so-called  scientific  evidence  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  such  a  mass  of  gratui¬ 
tous  and  unsupported  assumption,  that 
we  should  find  it  *lifficult  in  the  extreme 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  subtle  power  and 
information  which  are  unquestionably  dis- ; 
played  in  other  pages  of  this  book,  did  we 
not  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  is  avowed¬ 
ly,  as  we  have  already  j)ointed  out,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  view  of  modem  science,  adopted  for 
the  support  of  a  jweconceived  notion  en¬ 
tertained  upon  dwtinet  grounds  ;  that,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  an  exjxisition  of  the 
way  in  which  the  author  has  been  led 
through  the  successive  stages  of  jihiloso- 
phic  induction  to  certain  opinions  and 
views,  but  a  one-sided  defence  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  views  that  have  been  fomied 
upon  different  considerations. 

Neptune,  according  to  the  essayist, 
can  not  be  inhabited,  because  it  receives 
nine  hundred  times  less  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun  than  the  Earth  does.  Upon 
this  Captain  Jacob  remarks: 

“  Neptune,  then,  is  not  quite  so  badly  off  as  is 
represented  ;  his  daylight  is  probably  superior 
to  that  of  a  dull  day  in  London,  and  his  moonlight  | 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  a  young  moon  with  I 
us.  As  to  his  heat,  as  above  remarked,  we  do  not 
know  by  what  causes  it  may  be  modified  ;  tome  ' 
heat  he  must  receive  from  the  Sun,  and  his  specific 
heat  may  be  greater  than  ours.  We  know  from 
geological  evidence  that  the  hearth  in  former  eras 
enjoyed  a  warmer  climate  than  at  present ;  and  i 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  four  outer  planets  renders 
it  probable  that  they  may  have  cooled  more  slowly, 
and  may  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  be  consid¬ 
erably  warmer  than  the  Karth.  As  regards  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Saturn,  this  is  something  more  than 
mere  conjecture ;  for  the  former  appears  to  be  en. 


tirely  enveloped  in  clouds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  spaces  near  his  Muator,  through  which  alone 
his  dark  body  is  visible,  and  which  constitute  his 
belts ;  while  Saturn  is  even  more  closely  covered, 
there  being  no  perceptible  opting  in  his  envelope. 
This  state  of  things  would  indicate  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  as  well  as  a  dense  atmosphere.”  {Jacob, 
p.  27.) 

Professor  Baden  Powell  also  writes : 

“  On  this  point  there  is  one  consideration  often 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  solar  heat  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  peculiar  nature,  unlike  that  which 
emanates  from  a  terrestrial  hot  body  simply  cool¬ 
ing  or  radiating  its  heat.  The  solar  heat  is  not 
derived  from  the  mere  cooling  of  the  sun,  but  is 
conveyed,  as  it  were,  in  the  rays  of  light,  as  a  ve- 
hiele,  and  never  becomes  sentibie  as  heat  till  the 
light  is  absorbed.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
these  rays  may  owe  their  extrication  from  the 
sun  to  some  other  cause  than  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  effect  elicited  or  produced  by  the 
action  of  certain  rays  which  are  no  more  properly 
rays  of  heat  than  a  galvanic  current  can  be  call¬ 
ed  a  current  of  heat,  because,  when  stopped,  it 
excites  heat.”  {B<uUn  Pouell,  p.  212.) 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  London 
might  be  inhabited  even  if  it  were  for 
ever  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  a  Novem- 
l)er  fog,  and  that  the  Arctic  regions  might 
be  the  residence  of  vital  organization, 
even  if  they  never  caught  a  gleam  of 
sunlight  at  all,  under  a  very  slight  modi¬ 
fication  of  material  arrangements ;  conse- 
miently  we  think  that  the  argument  of 
the  essayist  with  regard  to  the  most  re¬ 
mote  known  planet  of  the  solar  system  is 
met  and  disjrosed  of  by  his  opponents. 
A  slightly  higher  internal  temperature  in 
the  sphere  of  Neptune,  might  render  its 
climate  as  genial  as  that  of  many  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Earth ;  and,  as 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  well  remarked, 
an  eye  with  a  pupil  sufficiently  enlarged, 
or  with  a  nerve  whose  sensibilities  were 
sufficiently  exalted,  would  make  the  Nep¬ 
tunian  sunshine  practically  as  bright  as 
the  terrestrial  sunshine  is. 

Tlie  essayist  holds  that  Jupiter  is  a 
sphere  of  water  because  its  specific  den¬ 
sity  is  about  the  same  with  water,  and 
because  it  wears  the  form  wich  a  rotating 
sphere  of  water  would  have. 

“It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  dem>ity  of 
Jupiter  is  not  greater  than  it  would  be  if  his  en¬ 
tire  globe  were  composed  of  water  ;  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  compression  which  the  interior 
parts  would  suffer  by  the  pressure  of  the  parts 
superincumbent  upon  them.  We  might,  thmrc- 
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fore,  offer  it  as  a  conjecture  not  quite  arbitrary, 
that  Jupiter  is  a  mere  sphere  of  water. 

“The  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  Jupiter 
are  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  14.  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  this  is  the  amount 
of  oblateness  which,  on  mechanical  principles,  > 
would  result  from  his  time  of  revolution  if  he  ; 
were  entirely  fluid,  and  of  the  same  density 
throughout  So  far,  then,  we  have  some  confir¬ 
mation  at  least  of  his  being  composed  entirely  of 
some  fluid  which  in  its  density  agrees  with  water.” 
(P.  281.) 

Stripped  of  all  that  is  irrelevant  to  the 
argument,  the  specific  gravity  and  form 
of  Jupiter  merely  prove,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  substance  of  that  huge  sphere  is 
comjK>sed  of  something  whica  b  specifi¬ 
cally  as  light  as  water,  and  which  may  be, 
as  Sir  David  Brewster  remarks,  coal,  pu¬ 
mice-stone,  amianthus  or  tabasheer,  or, 
as  the  essayist  himself  naively  suggests, 
ice — and  in  the  second  place,  that  tl^t  sub¬ 
stance  was  most  probably  liquid  at  the 
time  when  the  sphere  assumed  its  form, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  b  generally  also 
held  with  regard  to  the  Earth.  The 
greater  oblateness  of  Jupiter’s  spheroid 
b  simply  due  to  the  greater  velocity  with 
which  its  equatorial  region  was  whirled 
along,  before  it  was  fixed  in  consolidation. 
Jupiter  b  eleven  times  wider  than  the 
Earth,  and  yet  rotates  in  ten  hours  in- ! 
stead  of  twenty-four.  The  high  degree  ! 
of  probability  is,  that  if  the  Earth  had  | 
been  as  large  as  Jupiter,  and  had  rotated  j 
as  quickly,  it  would  have  been  as  oblate  ! 
too,  notwithstanding  its  greater  density,  j 
The  essayist  fails  altogether  in  hb  en- 1 
deavor  to  show  upon  these  premises  that 

“Jupiter  and  Saturn  may  be  regarded  as,  in 
many  respects,  immense  clouds;  the  continuous 
water  being  collected  at  their  centres,  while  the 
more  airy  and  lesser  parts  circulate  above.  That 
they  are  the  permanent  receptacles  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  water  and  air  of  the  system.  ....  Ex¬ 
amples  of  what  glorious  objects  accumulations  of 
vapor  and  water,  illuminate  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  may  become  in  our  eyes.”  (P.  309.) 

The  essayist  deems  the  smaller  and 
denser  planets,  bodies  that  are  devoid  al¬ 
together  of  atmospheres,  with  the  proba¬ 
ble  exception  of  Mars. 

“  Mors  seems  to  have  some  portion  at  least  of 
aqueous  atmosphere  [in  another  place — perhaps 
we  are  not  quite  certmn  about  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere] ;  the  Earth,  we  know,  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  atmosphere  of  air  and  of  vapor ;  but  the 
Moon,  so  near  to  her  mistress,  has  none.  On 


Venus  and  Mercurv  we  see  nothmg  of  a  gaseous 
or  aqueous  atmosphere.” 

Here,  however,  astronomers  of  every 
grade  arc  at  issue  with  the  advocate  of 
extra-terrestial  chaos.  Every  one  who 
has  made  the  planetary  discs  objects  of 
close  contemplation,  h^  dbcemed  in  all 
of  them  features  that  can  be  due  to  no¬ 
thing  else  than  ga.seous  and  vaporous 
coverings.  Indications  of  a  very  dense 
atmosphere  are  discernible  in  Mars, — and 
its  snows,  whose  existence  even  the  essay¬ 
ist  seems  to  admit,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  mysterious  accumulations,  if  these 
indications  are  deceptive.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  in  Venus  b  beheved  to  be  twice  as 
dense  as  the  Earth’s.  The  strange,  unde¬ 
fined,  and  confused  glare  of  its  outline  is 
j  not  explicable  upon  any  other  ground, 

1  and  then  too  its  narrow  crescent,  when  it 
:  is  nearly  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun, 

I  b  twice  as  broad  as,  and  perceptibly 
j  longer  than,  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
atmosphere ;  its  horns  of  light  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  half  circumfer- 
!  ence.  Very  accurate  observers  have  ac- 
I  tually  seen  the  fringe  of  twilight  resting 
j  upon  its  surface  between  broad  daylight 
and  earth-shine.  The  variable  cloud- 
belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  not  even 
been  challenged  by  the  skeptical  essayist ; 
and  his  firmest  support  in  tub  particular, 
the  Moon,  b  in  danger  of  disappearing  be¬ 
neath  his  feet.  Sir  John  Herschel  thinks 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  faint  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  lunar  valleys  and  on  its  low¬ 
est  plains.  Baer  and  Maedler,  who  have 
literally  identified  their  names  with  selen¬ 
ography  by  their  {)atient  and  close  watch¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  appearances  of  the 
terrestial  satellite,  are  ot  the  opinion  that 
j  it  has  an  aerial  envelope  projiortioned  to 
;  the  smallness  of  its  mass.  Schroeter 
states  that  he  can  discern  twilight  on  its 
j  surface  at  the  extremities  of  its  cusps, 

I  when  in  its  crescent,  and  he  limits  the 
I  height  of  the  aerbl  stratum  to  a  third  of 
I  a  mile,  which  is  .considerably  less  than 
I  the  altitude  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
!  mountains.  Thb  closely  agrees  with  Sir 
.  John  llerschcl’s  idea  of  a  little  air  set¬ 
tling  as  a  sort  of  gaseous  sea  into  the  hol- 
1  lows  and  channels  of  the  Moon,  in  the 
{)iace  of  water,  .and  quite  accounts  for  the 
I  extreme  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in 
■  detecting  it  by  optical  phenomena.  If 
;  Encke  b  right  in  filling  otherwise  void 
I  space  with  some  resbting  ethereal  medium. 
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and  if  the  zodiacal  light  is  substantial,  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  Moon  should  have 
done  otherwise  than  gather  some  of  the 
{>onderable  material  as  a  vaporous  gar¬ 
ment  round  its  attractive  mass.  A  re¬ 
cent  discovery  of  Professor  Hansen’s,  no¬ 
ticed  by  Professor  Baden  Powell,  sug-  j 
gests  how  cautious  men  of  science  should 
be  in  coming  even  to  negative  conclusions 
on  first  appearances.  In  studying  the  j 
inequalities  of  the  Moon’s  movements,  in  ^ 
connection  with  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
tliis  careful  investigator  has  found  cause  < 
to  su^ct  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  Moon  is  further  than  the  centre  of  its  . 
figure  from  the  Earth ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  side  of  the  Moon  towards  the ! 
Earth  Is  raised  into  a  table-land,  twenty- 1 
nine  miles  higher  above  the  centre  ofj 
gravity  than  the  opposite  hemisphere  is. , 
This  at  once  explains  the  probable  me- , 
chanism  by  which  the  same  side  of  the 
Moon  is  steadily  retained  looking  earth- ; 
‘  wards.  But  it  at  the  same  time  renders  : 
it  possible  that  there  may  be  a  deep ' 
ocean  and  a  collection  of  dense  air  on  the  ! 
other  side  of  the  lunar  sphere,  where  they  ‘ 
can  never  be  contemplated  by  terrestial  1 
eyes.  It  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  distri- 1 
bution  of  solid  material  has  really  been  ^ 
made  in  the  Moon,  as  Professor  Ilansen 
describes,  water  and  air  would  have  run  , 
down  to  that  lower  side,  and  filled  up  its  , 
twenty-nine  miles  of  comparative  depres¬ 
sion,  before  they  began  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  nearer  surface.  If  these 
calculations  and  views  be  correct,  the ; 
Moon,  instead  of  being  uninhabitetl,  may 
|)Ossibly  be  half  in  barren  desolation,  and 
half  luxuriant  and  life-colored,  its  desolate 
hemisphere  looking  unvaryingly  towards 
the  Earth,  and  its  peopled  one  directed 
towards  skies  out  of  wmch  the  terrestial 
face  never  shines. 

Before  we  pass  on  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  ptjrtions  of  the  argument  as 
are  avowedly  based  upon  physical  evi¬ 
dence,  to  express  our  own  views  and  con¬ 
victions  in  the  matter,  we  feel  constrained 
to  direct  attention  to  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  Es.say,  which  are  aflfairs  rather  of 
manner  than  substance,  but  which  never¬ 
theless,  after  the  most  liberal  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  license  of  ailvoc.acy, 
still  leave  us  with  the  sense  of  painful  sur¬ 
prise  and  regret  —  surprise  and  regret 
that  one  who  has  so  much  of  earnestness 
and  subtle  intellectual  power  at  his  com¬ 
mand  as  the  essayist  manifestly  has. 


shoiild  nevertheless  have  deemed  it  right 
to  employ  in  grave  argument  such  wea¬ 
pons  as  we  here  perceive  in  use.  We  al¬ 
lude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  looseness 
with  which  the  conclusions  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  are  in  manjr  cases  drawn,  and  to  the 
levity  with  which  alternatives  to  them  are 
suggested  immediately  afterwards ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  the  specious  way 
in  which  obvious  truth  is  often  warped 
imtil  the  very  bounds  of  honesty  are 
pressed. 

The  first  peculiarity  seems  to  have 
struck  Sir  David  Brewster  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves,  for  it  is  incidentally  and  directly 
alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from 
“  More  Worlds  than  One” : 

“  The  essayist  pronoonoes  it  ‘  tolerably  certain 
that  Japiter’s  density  is  not  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  his  entire  globe  were  composed  of  water 
and  he  concludes  that  Jupiter  must  therefore  be 
a  mere  xphere  of  water.  He  afterwards  states 
that  there  is  ‘  much  evidence  against  the  existence 
of  solid  land’  in  that  planet ;  but  in  oppodtion  to 
this  evidence,  he  subsequently  contributes  a  few 
cindere  at  the  centre — articles  doubtless  of  pecu¬ 
liar  value  and  interest  where  every  thing  else  is 
water.  The  existence  of  cindere,  however,  where 
there  is  no  heat,  and  where,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  water  is  ice,  must  have  perplexed  his 
chemistry ;  and  hence  he  wisely  withdraws  them, 
by  telling  ns  that  ‘  the  waters  in  Jupiter  are  bot- 
tomleM,'  that  is,  without  a  nucleus  of  cinders." 
{Brewster,  p.  234.) 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
anonymous  essay : 

“  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Creator  dionld,  ou 
another  planet,  have  established  creatures  of  the 
nature  of  corals  and  molluscs,  saurians  and  iguano- 
dons,  without  having  yet  arrived  at  the  period  of 
intelligent  creatures ;  especially  if  that  other  planet 
hare  longer  years,  a  colder  climate,  a  smaller  mass, 
and  perhaps  no  atmosphere.  It  is  also  possible 
that  he  should  have  put  that  smaller  planet  near 
the  Earth,  resemUing  it  in  some  respects,  as  the 
Mom  does,  but  without  any  inhabitants,  as  she  has 
none;  and  that  Mars  may  be  such  a  planet” 
( P.  292.)  “  For  such  reasons,  then,  as  were  urged 
in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  we  roust  either  suppose  that 
he  has  no  inhabitants,  or  that  they  are  aqueous, 
gelatinous  creatures,  too  sluggish  almost  to  be 
deemed  alive,  floating  in  their  ice-cold  waters, 
shrouded  for  ever  by  their  humid  skies.”  (P.  289.) 

“  That  none  but  masses  of  this  size,  and  many 
far  below  this,  are  found  outside  of  Mars,  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  planet-making  powers  which 
were  efficacious  to  this  distance  from  the  Sun, 
and  which  prcMluccd  the  great  globe  of  the  Earth, 
were,  beyond  this  point,  feebler ;  so  that  they  could 
only  give  birth  to  smaller  masses,  to  phu^toids, 
to  satellites,  and  to  meteoric  stones.  Perhaps  we 
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may  describe  tbis  want  of  energy  in  the  planet- 
making  power,  by  saying  that,  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centnd  fire,  there  was  not  heat 
enough  to  melt  together  these  smaller  fragments 
into  a  larger  globe,  or,  rather,  when  they  existed 
in  a  nebu/ar,  perhaps  in  a  gaseous  state,  that  there 
was  not  heat  enough  to  keep  them  in  that  state  until 
the  attraction  of  the  pa^  of  all  of  them  had  | 
drawn  them  into  one  mass,  which  might  after¬ 
wards  solidify  into  a  single  globe.”  (P.  305.) 

These  several  instances  involuntarily 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  the  essayist  is  | 
ever  ready  to  shift  his  ground  if  it  occurs  ^ 
to  him  that  some  new  position  may  prove  j 
more  advantageous  to  his  cause  than  the  , 
old  one.  It  seems  as  if  water  or  ice  were 
the  same  in  Jupiter,  since  neither  prom-  j 
ised  a  comfortable  or  convenient  home  j 
for  intelligent  creatures.  As  if  Mars 
would  do  just  as  well  with  saurians  or 
iguanodons  as  without  them,  if  a  case  be 
but  made  out  agmiist  men.  As  if  the  mi¬ 
nor  bodies  of  the  solar  system  might  be  j 
indebted  either  to  stubborn  solidity  that  | 
would  not  melt,  or  to  gaseous  intracta- 1 
bility  that  would  condense  too  soon,  so ! 
that  they  but  acquiesce  in  the  sentence 
of  uninhabitability'  passed  upon  them. 

In  one  place  the  essayist  M'rites : 

“  Moreover,  if  you  allow  all  the  small  planets  ; 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  to  be  uninhabited, 
the  planetary  bodies,  which  you  acknowledge  to  he 
probably  uninhabited,  far  outnumber  those  with 
regard  to  which  even  the  most  resolute  pluralists 
of  worlds  hold  to  be  inhabited.  The  majority 
swells  every  year.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Essay  three  have  been  added.  The  Planetoids , 
are  now  twenty-nine.  The  fact  of  a  planet  being 
inhabited,  then,  is,  at  any  rate,  rather  the  excep- 1 
tion  than  the  rule ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  prov^ 
in  each  case  by  special  evidence.”  (P.  28.) 

In  another  place  the  following  para¬ 
graph  appears : 

“  The  coincidence  of  the  orbits  (of  the  planet¬ 
oids)  has  suggested  to  astronomers  the  conjecture 
that  they  have  resulted  from  the  explosion  of  a 
larger  body,  and  from  its  fracture  into  fragments. 
Perhaps  the  general  phenomena  of  the  universe 
suggest  rather  the  notion  of  a  collapse  of  portions 
of  sidereal  matter  than  of  a  sudden  disruption  and 
dispersion  of  any  portion  of  it;  and  these  small 
bodies  may  be  the  results  of  some  imperfectly  ef¬ 
fected  concentration  of  the  elements  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  which,  if  it  had  gone  on  more  completely 
and  regularly,  might  have  ptoAuo^  another  planet 
like  Mars  or  Venus.”  (P.  293.) 

Surely  if  the  essayist  holds  that  the 
planetoids  are  the  '■'■biU  of  a  planet  that 
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failed  in  the  making,”  he  is  not  entitled 
to  speak  of  them,  when  it  suits  his  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  majority  of  the  planets,  in 
order  that  he  may  establish  the  absence 
of  life  in  such  a  majority ! 

In  his  argument  derived  from  geology 
the  essayist  says : 

“  Not  entire  resemblance,  but  universal  difier- 
enoe,  is  what  we  discover  [in  creation] :  not  the 
repetition  of  exactly  similv  cases,  but  a  series  of 
cases  perpetually  dissimilar,  presents  itself ;  not 
constancy,  but  change,  perhaps  advance  ;  not  one 
permanent  and  pervading  scheme,  but  preparation 
and  completion  of  successive  schemes ;  not  uni¬ 
formity,  and  a  fixed  type  of  existences,  but  pro¬ 
gression  and  a  climax . If,  then,  the  Earth 

be  the  sole  inhabited  spot  in  the  work  of  creation, 
the  oasis  in  the  desert  of  our  system,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  this  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  creation. 
But  if,  in  some  way  which  perhaps  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover,  the  earth  obtained  for  accompaniments 
mere  chaotic  and  barren  masses  as  coi^itions  of 
its  coming  into  its  present  state ;  as  it  may  have 
required  for  accompaniments  the  brute  and  im¬ 
perfect  races  of  former  animals  as  conditions  of 
coming  into  its  present  state  as  the  habitation  of 
man  ;  the  analogy  is  against  and  not  in  favor  of, 
the  belief  that  they  too  [the  other  masses,  the 
planets,  &c.]  are  habitations.”  (P.  198.) 

Here  the  essayist  imagines  a  countless 
myriad  of  void  deserts,  all  uniform  in 
their  desolation,  in  order  that  the  law  of 
universal  difference  may  be  observed  by 
their  being  unlike  to  the  inhabite<l  Earth. 
Having  one  white  ball,  he  makes  999,999 
black  ones,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  hav¬ 
ing  effected  variety'.  It  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  when  writing  this  the  writer 
of  the  Essay  did  not  feel  the  Law  of  uni¬ 
versal  variety  really  to  require  that  all 
the  orbs  of  space  should  be  inhabited  by 
creatures  of  different  natures  and  kinds, 
in  order  that  the  predicament  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  desolation  might  be  escaped  from. 
The  essayist  argues  that  as  the  seas  and 
continents  of  the  Earth  have  been  wasted 
during  long  ages  upon  mere  brute  life,  it 
is  probable  that  the  seas  and  continents 
of  other  planets  arc  occupied  at  the  present 
time  with  a  life  no  higher,  or  with  no  life 
at  all.  But  surely  he  feels  that  through 
the  early  stages  of  its  physical  history  the 
Earth  was  ’  really  undergoing  a  gradual 
preparation  to  become  what  it  now  is, 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  planets  are  now 
in  the  same  condition,  analogy  indicates 
as  the  probability  that  they  too  arc  pre¬ 
paring  lor  the  reception  of  higher  organic 
developments.  If  the  waste  of  the  planets 
is  such  as  the  waste  of  the  Earth  was. 
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there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  that  waste  ' 
arj^ties  not  against,  but  for,  a  plurality  of 
worlds.  [ 

The  essayist  speaks  of  man  as  being  the 
“special  care”  of  the  Creator.  Surely  he 
believes  that  the  sparrow  and  the  lilies  of  i 
the  field  are  in  their  way  as  carefully  pro- 1 
vided  for  and  guarded  as  the  lord  of 
creation.  Indeed,  in  many  particulars  the  ! 
instinctive  creatures  seem  to  have  been 
more  immediately  the  care  of  l^rovidence 
than  the  rational  one,  to  whom  a  wider 
license  for  following  his  own  devices  has 
l>een  allowed.  j 

The  radical  mistJike  which  runs  through- ; 
out  the  argument  of  this  Essay  seems  to  : 
us  to  be  the  attempt  to  adduce  positive  i 
evidence  that  the  planets  and  stars  are  1 
ch.aotic  and  nide.  In  this  attempt  the  ! 
author  entirely  fails.  If  he  had  rested  , 
satisfied  with  the  position  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge,  there 
IS  no  direct  physical  proof  of  the  planets 
.and  stars  l>eing  inhabited  worlds,  and 
that  consequently  all  who  are  inclined  to 
hold  opposite  oiiinions,  upon  religious  or 
other  grounds,  are  <juite  as  much  entitled 
to  do  so  as  the  pluralists  are  to  entertain 
Uieir  doctrines,  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  any  one  inclined  to  dispute  the 
proposition  with  him.  When,  however, 
mstead  of  this  course,  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  “the  belief  that  other  planets 
as  well  as  the  Earth  are  the  scats  of  habi¬ 
tation  of  living  things  has  been  enter¬ 
tained  in  general,  not  in  consequence  of 
physical  reasons,  but  in  spite  of  physical 
reasons,”  the  affair  is  altogether  changed. 
It  is  true  that  matter  of  fact  is  as  much 
out  of  court  on  one  side  as  it  is  on  the 
other,  .and  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
cities  as  well  as  plains  can  be  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Moon ;  Esquimaux  as  well 
as  snows  in  Mars ;  waving  trees  and 
creeping  things,  as  well  as  twilight,  in 
Venus ;  and  living  creatures,  whether  pig¬ 
mies  or  monsters,  as  well  as  clouds,  on 
the  temperate  spheres  of  those  giants  of 
the  system,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Not  so, 
however,  with  matters  of  probability. 
There  are  “physical  reasons”  why  it  is 
probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  the 
planets,  at  least,  are  inhabited  worlds,  and 
there  are  metaphysical  reasons  why  it  is 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
they  are  waste  desolation  and  chaos. 
View’ed  merely  as  a  simple  probability, 
based  upou  the  ground  that  the  Earth 
itself  is  jieopled  wdth  living  things,  the 


case  is  a  very  strong  one.  Captain  Jacob 
has  put  this  in  a  very  clear  light  in  his 
“Few  More  Word.H.”  His  remarks  are 
to  the  following  eft'ect :  Let  there  be  an 
um  containbig  1000  balls  of  an  unknown 
color  shaken  up  together,  and  from  this 
um  let  one  be  drawn  promiscuously,  and 
be  found  to  be  black.  ITie  probability,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  established 
by  Professor  de  Morgan,  is  1000  to  999 
that  all  the  other  balls  contained  in  the 
urn  are  black  too.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
black  ball  has  been  caught  hold  of,  the 
first  time  of  dipping,  marks  this  likelihood. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  pluralists,  who 
maintain  that  be<*au.se  they  have  one 
planet  that  is  inhabited,  therefore  all  the 
other  planets  are  inhabited  too ;  and  that 
because  they  have  one  sun  that  is  at¬ 
tended  by  planets,  therefore  other  suns 
have  a  similar  attendance.  They  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  riyht.  On  the  other 
hand  the  probability  that  the  black  ball 
which  is  drawn  is  the  only  one  of  that 
color  that  had  been  contained  in  the  um, 
is  as  one  to  one  thousand.  It  is  unlikely, 
in  this  degree,  that  the  only  black  ball 
should  have  been  caught  hold  of  at  the 
first  dip  out  of  such  a  multitude.  Tliis  is 
the  case  of  the  essayist,  who  asserts  that 
1  the  Earth  is  the  only  inhabited  planet, 

I  and  that  the  solar  system  stands  alone  in 
!  the  universe,  lie  is  otie  thousand  times 
i  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  to  be  right. 

I  These  strong  probabilities,  however, 

;  become  very  much  stronger,  in  each  di- 
j  rection,  when  the  force  of  certain  obvious 
I  “  physical  reasons”  is  added  to  them.  In 
I  the  detailed  arrangements  of  this  only 
]  world,  of  whose  condition  man  has  any 
;  fiositive  experience,  it  is  found  that  the 
{  vast  gaseous  accumulation,  which  is  de- 
i  nominated  the  vapor-sphere  or  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  in  various  ways  intimately 
'  connected  with  the  series  of  transforma- 
i  tions  and  changes  that  constitute  life  in 
j  its  widest  sense.  The  substance  of  the 
j  air  is  composed  of  the  particular  material 
I  atoms  that  are  mainly  employed  in  the 
w'ork  of  organic  fabrication,  and  those 
I  atoms  are  placed  in  it  in  such  a  state  of 
j  loose  relative  connection  that  they  are 
I  peculiarly  available  for  the  purpose.  Air, 

I  indeed,  is  organizable  substance  in  a  readi¬ 
ly  organizable  condition.  Plants,  and  all 
vegetable  productions,  which  constitute 
I  the  ultimate  nourishment  of  animal  bodies, 

.  are  made  of  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the 
1  atmosphere.  A  fifth  part  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  is  the  stimulating  influence  which  j  stronger  reasons  for  its  abandonment  are 
is  immediately  concerned  in  setting  up  brought  forward  than  any  that  have  been 
and  maintaining  the  corrosive  decompo-  j  adduced  in  the  “  Essay.” 
sition  of  organized  flibric,  out  of  which  I  But  if  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  be  ad- 
animal  capacities  and  powers  are  educed.  |  mitted  to  be  so  likely  and  rational  an  as- 
It  receives  into  itself  the  gaseous  and  ;  sumption  as  to  bo  entitled  to  rank  hence- 
vaporous  products  of  this  decomposition,  forth  amongst  the  dogmas  of  science,  it 
and  fits  them  for  reorganization,  m  order  by  no  means  follows  that  the  vital  arrange- 
that  they  may  be  economically  used  over  !  ments  in  other  worlds  are  the  exact  coun- 
again.  The  atmosphere,  in  short,  is  the  |  terparts  of  those  which  obtain  upon  the 

Seat  reservoir  from  which  the  material  of  j  earth.  Every  consideration,  on  the  other 
e  is  immediately  derived,  and  into  which  hand,  points  to  a  higher  probability  that 
the  waste  of  life  is  thrown,  and  at  the  there  would  be  as  great  a  diversity  in 
same  time  it  is  the  prime  agent  by  whose  1  worlds  as  there  is  in  the  creatures  coex¬ 
instrumentality  the  operations  of  life  are  istent  with  man  upon  this  globe.  There 
set  going.  It  is  the  medium  which  stands  is  no  reason  why  five  senses  should  limit 
between  and  connects  the  opposite  ex-  the  impressions  of  intelligence  on  percip- 
tremes  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence,  I  ient  organization ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
which  adapts  each  to  the  necessities  of  four  limbs  should  be  the  only  pieces  of 
the  other,  and  which  makes  each  possible,  active  apparatus  that  bodies  with  l>ack- 
Wherever  there  is  mr  on  the  earth  vital  bones  can  wield.  So  far  as  the  series  of 
phenomena  manifest  themselves ;  when-  discovered  planets  that  are  associated  with 
ever  air  is  absent  every  kind  of  vital  ope-  the  earth  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that 
ration  stops.  So  intimately,  indeed,  witnin  there  are  in  them  the  several  varieties  of 
the  sphere  of  human  observation  and  physical  condition  which  would  be  most 
experience,  are  life  and  air  invariably  availably  met  by  corresponding  varieties 
connected,  that  it  becomes  altogether  im-  of  organic  contrivance.  The  brief  and 
possible  to  separate  them  in  thought,  hot  seasons,  bright  atmosphere,  dense 
Each  sqems  as  much  adapted  to  the  other  glare,  and  moderate  mass  and  dimensions 
as  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  or  as  light  of  Venus  seem  to  ask  for  diflferent  details 
to  the  eye — ^they  are  in  feet  correlated  of  organization  from  such  as  would  be 
terms,  so  closely  associated  that  they  most  suitable  to  the  short  days,  suMued 
cannot  be  dissevered  by  the  mind.  When-  sunshine,  softened  and  unvaryingly  tem- 
ever  the  idea  of  one  is  called  up,  notions  perate  seasons,  and  large  masses  and  <li- 
of  the  other  are  presented  with  it,  as  ne-  mensions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The 
cessarily  involved.  highest  probability  is,  not  that  there  are 

It  follows  from  these  relations  that  if  men  in  the  planets  and  stars,  but  that  each 
men  looked  out  into  the  space  which  sur-  planet  and  star  has  its  own  wondrous  cat- 
rounds  the  earth,  and  saw  upon  some  re-  alogue  of  created  vitalities,  adapted  to  its 
mote  orb  floating  in  it  trees  and  shrubs,  own  peculiarities  of  construction,  const  itu- 
and  quadrupeds  and  creeping  things,  they  tion,  and  position.  The  highest  probabil- 
would  also  believe  in  the  presence  there  ity  is,  that  in  this  way,  and  not  by  the 
of  air.  Could  any  one  beholding  such  multiplication  of  desolation,  the  require- 
fbrms  do  otherwise  ?  Such  presence  ments  of  the  essayist’s  law  of  “  universal 
would  manifestly  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  difference”  are  met.  It  may  be  all  very 
course,  and  not  even  questioned.  But  well  to  limit  the  Question  to  the  consider- 
when  they  look  into  space  they  see  orbs  ation  of  “  human  life”  when  it  is  felt  as  a 
that  are  invested  with  gaseous  and  v£^r-  preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  investi- 
ous  atmospheres,  and  by  a  reversal  of  the  gation  that  “  one  school  of  moral  discip- 

Erocess  they  believe  in  the  presence  of  line,  one  theatre  of  moral  action,  and  one 
ving  creatures.  They  accept  the  correl-  arena  of  moral  contests  for  the  highest 
ation  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  prizes,  is  a  suflScient  centre  for  innumera- 
would  in  the  other  case,  and  do  not  even  ble  hosts  of  stars  and  planets.”  But  when 
make  it  a  subject  for  question,  until  some  this  is  not  felt  as  a  preliminary,  the  que.s- 
skeptical  essay  is  compiled  to  challenge  tion  of  necessity  assumes  a  far  wider  scope, 
their  feith.  This  is  why  it  is  that  the  Plu-  and  a  much  grander  significance.  Protes- 
rality  of  Worlds  is  a  popular,  as  well  as  a  sor  Owen  has  contributed  a  very  interest- 
highly  probable  doctrine ;  and  this  is  why  ing  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  plu- 
it  may  and  will  continue  to  be  held  until  rality  of  worlds  in  tliis  wider  sense,  derived 
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from  his  own  particular  region  of  research. 
He  has  shown  that  there  are  in  some  ver- 
tebrated  creatures  rudiments  of  supernu¬ 
merary  limbs  beyond  the  two  ordinary 
pairs,  which  have  never  been  developed 
and  matured  in  any  existing  or  extmct 
terrestrial  creature,  and  he  hence  infers 
the  probable  existence  elsewhere  of  verte¬ 
brate  forms  of  animal  life,  in  which  these 
additional  meml)er8  are  perfected  and 
brought  into  full  operation  and  activity. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  “  train”  of  an¬ 
atomical  “speculation”  is  as  worthy  of 
being  followed  to  the  end  as  those  other 
trains  which  have  led  the  anonymous  es¬ 
sayist  to  his  vitreous  and  aqueous  balls 
and  curdled  light,  to  his  abortive  worlds 
and  his  univer^  chaos.  For  ourselves, ! 
we  frankly  confess,  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  authoritative  guide,  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  essayist  would  incline  us  so 
much  the  more  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
comparative  anatomist.  We  might  calm¬ 
ly  bear  the  sense  of  having  no  other  com¬ 
panionship  in  the  wide  universe  than  our 
own  pleasant  earth  affords,  but  we  can 
not  brave  the  chaos  that  is  here  set  before 
us.  Instinctively  we  shrink  from  “  the 
lumps  which  have  flown  from  the  potter’s 
wheel  of  the  Great  Worker ;  the  shred- 
coils  which,  in  the  working,  sprang  from 
his  mightv  lathe  ;  the  sparks  which  dart¬ 
ed  from  his  awliil  anvil  when  the  solar 
system  lay  incandescent  thereon ;  the 
curls  of  vapor  which  rose  from  the  great 
cauldron  of  creation  when  its  elements 
were  separated.”  If  all  readers  were  con¬ 
stituted  like  ourselves,  this  Essay,  para¬ 
doxically  named  “  Of  the  Plur^ty  of 
Worlds,”  would  be  found  to  have  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  “  Plurality”  than 
the  united  labors  of  Co|>emicus  and  Gali¬ 
leo,  Iluyghens  and  Lalande,  Chalmers  and 
Fontenelle. 

But  whilst  “  physical  reasons,”  appealed 
to  by  the  essayist  to  support  his  notions 
of  extra-terrestrial  chaos,  thus,  instead  of 
answering  the  appeal,  really  increase  a 
hundred-fold  the  strength  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  remote  spheres  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  dwelling-places  for  diversified 
life,  imr»ortant  considerations  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  kind  also  present  themselves  as 
very  powerful  arguments  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  And  indeed  the  esssiyist  himself 
seems  fuller  sensible  of  the  force  of  these 
considerations,  for  he  admits,  after  a  fiish- 
ion,  that  if  his  physical  deience  fails  him. 


his  position  is  no  longer  tenable.  He 
writM : 

“  The  existence  of  a  body  of  creatures,  capable 
of  such  a  law,  of  such  a  trial,  and  df  such  an  ele¬ 
vation  as  this,  is,  according  to  all  that  we  can 
conceive,  an  obj^  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the 
exertion  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom,  in  the 
creation  of  the  Universe,  than  any  number  of 
lionets  occupied  by  creatures  having  no  such  lot, 
no  such  law,  no  such  capacities,  and  no  such  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  all  which  we 
have  urged  to  show  that  other  animals,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  man,  are  less  worthy  objects  of  crea¬ 
tive  design,  may  be  used  as  an  ailment  to  prove 
that  other  planets  are  tenanted  by  men,  or  by  moral 
or  intellectual  creatures  like  men ;  since,  if  the 
creation  of  one  world  of  such  creatures  exalts  so 
highly  our  views  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  plan  of  creation,  the  belief  in  many  such  worlds 
must  elevate  still  more  our  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  reverence  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator ;  and  must  a  belief,  on  that  account, 
to  be  accepted  and  cherished  by  pious  minds. 

“  To  this  we  reply,  that  we  can  not  think  our¬ 
selves  authorized  to  assert  cosmological  doctrines, 
selected  arbitrarily  by  ourselves,  on  the  ground  of 
their  exalting  our  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  wAen  the  weight  of  all  the 
evidence  we  can  obtain  reapeeting  the  constitution 
of  the  unheree  is  against  tksm."  (P.  367.) 

Enough  has  beeu  said  to  show  that 
when  science  is  looked  at  in  the  common- 
sense,  practical  way,  instead  of  in  the  es¬ 
sayist’s  “somewhat  differ«it  view,”  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  derived  from  what 
is  known  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
universe  is  not  against  these  metaphysical 
considerations,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  be  allowed  to  make  their  full  and  un¬ 
interrupted  im])re88ion,  according  to  their 
own  innate  momenta.  In  truth,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  body  of  intellectual  and  moral 
beings  on  the  earth  does  seem  so  much 
more  worthy  of  the  exertion  of  Divine 
Creative  Power  than  that  of  mere  brute 
creatures,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  the  endless  array  of  stuj-endous 
spheres  not  to  be  so  worthily  filled.  But 
not  only  so ;  for  this  line  of  argument  is 
so  comprehensive  and  influential,  that  it 
applies  as  aptly  to  the  abstract  question 
of  vitality,  as  it  does  to  that  of  intelligent 
and  moral  existence.  The  existence  of  a 
body  of  living  beings  on  the  earth  seems 
to  the  philosophic  observer  so  worthy  an 
exertion  of  creative  wisdom  and  power, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the 
like  exertion  not  to  have  been  made 
wherever  there  is  a  similar  material  thea* 
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tre  basking  in  sunlight — ^matter  is  so  ob¬ 
viously,  in  man’s  experience  of  nature, 
destined  for,  and  employed  in,  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  support  oi  living  organization. 
The  surface  of  man’s  earth  is  so  crowded 
with  a  limitless  diversity  of  organic  con¬ 
trivance — ^thero  is  such  profusion  every 
where  of  moving  and  feeling  creatures — 
species  are  multiplied  upon  species  in  such 
countless  thous.and8 — generations  succeed 
to  generations  in  such  an  endless  repeti¬ 
tion — there  is  such  an  avidity  for  vit^ity 
upon  every  possible  habitable  portion  of 
the  mundane  sphere — the  Great  Designer 
of  Nature’s  scheme  has  so  manifestly 
willed  that  that  portion  of  the  material 
universe  within  the  scope  of  human  ob¬ 
servation  should  be  teeming  with  living 
things,  that  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme 
the  same  designer  should  have  left  blank 
and  desolate  the  other  wude  regions  of 
substantial  capacity,  which  are  equally 
fitted  to  be  the  seat  of  similar  develop¬ 
ments,  which  are  unquestionably  kindred  1 
parts  of  one  physically  connected  system, 
and  which  in  extent  transcend  the  terres¬ 
trial  surface  as  millions  upon  millions  in 
untold  immensity  transcend  a  unit.  The 
essayist  may  feel  that  one  theatre  of 
moral  action  is  “  a  sufficient  centre  of 
innumerable  hosts  of  stars  and  planets 
but  in  avowing  this  feeling  he  lays  him¬ 
self  open  to  the  retort  that  the  Creator  of 
all  things  obviously  has  not  felt  so  too, 
seeing  that  he  has  placed  in  that  one 
theatre  “  corals  and  madrepores,  fishes 
and  creeping  things,”  as  well  as  moral 
agents.  He  who  has  fiishioned  the  mole 
and  the  beetle,  in  order  that  even  the 
mouldering  soil  of  that  moral  theatre  may 
have  its  sentient  tenants ;  who  has  formed 
the  whale  and  the  ciio,  in  order  that  the 
half-frozen  depths  of  the  Arctic  Sea  may 
have  their  inhabitants  ;  and  who  has  made 
the  feathered  bird  and  winged  insect,  the 
tortuous  serpent  and  the  four-handed 
monkey,  in  order  that  the  otherwise  im¬ 
penetrable  recesses  of  the  tropical  forest 
may  not  be  without  their  abundant  popu¬ 
lation  ;  can  never  have  left  such  spheres 
as  the  magnificent  orb  of  Jupiter,  which 
is  more  than  fourteen  hundred  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  or  those  solar  orbs 
that  have  surfeces  thousands  of  times 
larger  than  the  earth’s,  unoccupied.  The 
universe  consists  of  myriads  of  material 
objects,  which  are,  notwithstanding  the 
vastness  of  their  numbers,  all  related  parts 
of  one  comprehensive  scheme,  for  they 
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possess  the  same  gravitating  attributes, 
and  emit  luminous  vibratory  streams, 
which,  after  traversing  the  immensity 
which  separates  them  from  the  earth,  are 
there  obedient  to  the  same  laws  with  the 
light-beams  of  the  sun  and  of  artificial  il¬ 
lumination.  The  rays  of  the  nebulae  and 
stars  are  collected  by  the  lenses  of  the 
telescope,  through  their  refracting  powers, 
into  visual  spectra  and  images,  just  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  lamp-light  are.  But 
in  this  vast  system  of  relat^  bodies  the 
region  under  our  direct  observation  is 
found  to  be  crowded  with  organized  forms. 
Matter  and  light  in  it  seem  to  be  fulfilling 
the  one  sole  commission  of  supporting  vi¬ 
tality.  The  inference  is  plain.  Matter 
and  light  in  other  less  conspicuous  regions, 
being  still  under  the  same  laws,  must  be 
working  to  a  similar  purpose,  and  tending 
to  a  similar  end. 

The  easayist  remarks,  that  if  any  one 
holds  the  opinion,  on  whatever  evidence, 
that  there  are  other  regions  than  this 
earth  in  which  God  has  subjects  and  serv¬ 
ants,  he  does  not  breathe  a  syllable 
against  such  a  belief;  he  only  contends 
that  it  is  a  rash  and  unadvised  proceeding, 
unwarranted  by  religion,  and  at  variance 
with  all  that  science  teaches,  to  place 
those  other  extra-human  spheres  oi  Di¬ 
vine  government  in  the  planets  and  in  the 
stars ;  and  that  “  a  belief  in  the  Divine 
government  of  other  races  of  spiritual 
creatures  besides  the  human  race,  and  in 
Divine  ministrations  committed  to  such 
beings,  can  not  bo  connected  wdth  our 
physical  and  astronomical  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  stars  and  the  planets,  with¬ 
out  making  a  mixture  altogether  incon¬ 
gruous  and  incoherent  —  a  mixture  of 
what  is  material  and  what  is  spiritual, 
adverse  alike  to  sound  religion  and  to 
sound  philosophy.”  Fully  agreeing  in 
this  remark,  we  can  not  sufficiently  wonder 
that  so  intelligent  a  writer  and  thinker  as 
the  author  of  this  Essay  obviously  is, 
should,  with  such  a  principle  in  his  mind, 
have  undertaken  to  show  “  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion  suggests  the  wdsdom”  of 
not  admitting  the  Plurality  of  Worlds 
upon  scientific  grounds ;  for  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  this,  ho  could  only  expect, 
according  to  his  own  premise,  to  produce 
au  incongruous  and  incoherent  mixture 
that  many  must  deem  alike  adverse  to 
sound  religion  and  sound  philosophy. 
Our  respect  for  the  literary  skill  and  in¬ 
tellectual  power  of  the  essayist  constrains 
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us  (leonly  to  regret  that  he  has  conunitted 
himselt,  even  anonymously,  to  a  task  in 
which  his  skill  and  power  have  of  neces¬ 
sity  signally  failed.  The  Essay  “Of  the 
Plurality  oi  VV^orlds”  does  not  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  nebulas  are  not  star- 
iinnaments ;  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
general  host  of  the  fixed  stars  are  not 


perfected  suns ;  it  does  not  establish  the 
position  that  the  planets  can  not  be  inhab¬ 
ited  worlds,  either  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  seats  of  sunple  organic  vitality,  or 
of  moral  existence ;  and,  m  its  own  pages, 
it  incidentally  suggests  metaphysical  con¬ 
siderations  w'hich  are  unanswerably  op¬ 
posed  to  its  own  argument. 


Trom  tile  EdeeUe  Berlew. 

LADY  RUSSELL.* 


riisTORiAXS  generally  have  recorded 
the  deeds  of  heroes,  but  of  the  devoted¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  women  they  have 
taken  but  slight  account.  They  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  too  much  their  province  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  ambitious  projects  of  kings,  the 
intrigues  and  crimes  of  men  seeking  their 
own  aggrandizement  by  any  means — the 
horrors  of  war,  the  rise  and  fall  of  states, 
tlie  consolidation  of  nationalities,  and  the 
conflict  of  contradictory  principles,  which 
have  their  embodiment  in  monarchical 
and  popular  institutions ;  but  they  record 
the  names  and  life-deeds  of  but  few  wo¬ 
men,  .and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  of 
that  sterner  mould  and  of  that  ferocious 
character  which  can  be  associated  only 
p.ainfull|y  with  our  thoughts  of  the  gentler 
sex.  The  characters  oi  Cleopatra,  Julia, 
Messalin.!,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scotch  Marys,  show  darkly  amid 
the  memorials  of  the  generations  passed 
awsiy.  It  is  painful  to  think  they  were 
women.  Ilerodius  and  the  Magdalene, 
Drusilla  and  Lydia  appear  darkly  and 
brightly  in  the  brief  but  sublime  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  early  Church,  as  if  those  fault¬ 
less  memorials  intention^ly  exhibited  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  vice  and  virtue, 
cruelty  and  kindness  in  feminine  charac¬ 
ter.  Time  gives  intensity  to  the  linea¬ 
ments  alike  of  the  hero  and  the  villain ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  properly  no 
history,  only  biography,  if  all  history,  to 
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quote  the  words  of  a  great  essayist,  be¬ 
comes  subjective,  one  sees  in  all  that 
recorded  past  still  only  the  same  nature, 
the  same  humanity  in  its  contradictory 
developments.  Thus,  from  the  hour  when 
the  first  pyramid  was  commenced,  until 
to-day,  man  is  identical.  That  which  has 
been  done,  will  be  repeated  in  the  present 
and  the  future.  If  the  evil  shall  reappear, 
so  also  shall  the  good. 

Few  women  are  comparable  with  the 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  William  Russell ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  advance 
of  good  principles,  and  from  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  th.at  evil  times,  such 
as  those  in  which  she  lived,  will  never  re¬ 
turn.  In  her  mournful  story  are  recorded 
those  noble  characteristics,  which  are 
generally  depicted  only  on  the  pages  of 
romance.  In  her  they  were  actual,  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  her  life — not  only 
an  enduring  self-denial,  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  her  murdered  lord,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  their  children,  but 
that  persistent  goodness  of  heart,  that  en¬ 
tire  religiousness  of  conduct,  equal  in  her 
happiness  and  in  her  sorrow,  which 

- “  through  the  ages, 

Living  in  historic  pages, 

Brighter  grows,  and  gleams  immortal’ 

Beautifully  the  story  of  Lady  Russell’s 
life  shines  out  amid  the  troublous  dark- 
I  ness  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
successor — that  evil  period  of  national 
I  transition  from  the  cruel  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts  towards  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  Bom  in  1636,  and  related  to  the  il- 
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luRtrious  Ruvigny  family,  who  were  driven 
from  France  by  religious  persecution,  she 
early  learned,  not  only  those  grand  truths 
tliat  man  is  responsible  for  his  faith  to  his 
Maker  alone,  and  that  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  live  enslaved,  but  also  to  feel 
a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes 
even  of  strangers,  and  thus,  as  if  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  her  future,  to  know  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  patient  endurance.  Married, 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  to  Lord  Vaughan, 
the  elder  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  she 
became  a  ividow  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  shortly  after  the  decease  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  father  died,  leaving  his  vast 
property  to  be  shared  by  hersel^nd  sister, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel.  In  1670,  Lady 
Vaughan  became  the  wife  of  Lord  William 
Russell,  and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  she 
is  known  to  the  world,  sharing  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  ill-starred  and  time-honored 
patriot,  the  victim  of  a  king  without  vir¬ 
tue  and  without  heart.  Rare  in  this  world 
of  ours,  amid  the  antagonism  of  rival  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  is  love  like  that  of  Rachel  Russell, 
without  mistrust  or  fear,  a  pure  passion, 
without  intemperance  and  without  dis¬ 
cord,  and  which,  as  M.  Guizot  writes,  in 
harmony  with  all  aspirations  human  and 
flivine,  to  them  who  enjoy  it,  is  Paradise 
regained.  Tranquil,  modest,  and  su¬ 
premely  virtuous,  loving  ardently  and 
mnocently  her  husband,  whose  heart  beat 
high  with  patriotic  ardor  and  in  his  hope 
that,  one  day,  he  should  see  his  fatherland 
prosperous  because  free;  and  that  it 
might  be  his  glorious  life-work  to  estab¬ 
lish  reasonable  liberty  on  a  lasting  basis ; 
with  a  truly  Christian  soul,  warped  by  no 
bigotry,  and  exhibiting  always  an  exalted 
charitv  to  those  who  md  not  think  as  she 
thought.  Lady  RusseU  appears  before  us 
uith  peculiar  grandeur  and  character. 
How  tender,  and  yet  how  touching  are 
her  letters,  those  especially  of  her  earlier 
wedded  life,  sent  to  her  husband  during 
his  occasional  absences  from  home,  with 
their  scanty  intelligence  of  such  news  of 
the  day  as  could  reach  her — that  there 
had  been,  it  was  rumored,  a  great  sea- 
fight  off  Solbay,  in  which  Ruyter  was  van- 
(luished,  but  with  grievous  loss — ^that  the 
Duke  of  York’s  marriage  was  broken  off — 
that  the  courtship  between  Miss  Ogle  and 
Tom  Howard’s  son  continued — and  that 
Tom  Wharton  was  looking  out  for  another 
mistress ;  such  chit-chat  as  the  “  Morning 
I*08t,”  in  our  own  day,  delights  to  pre- 
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sent  to  languishing  beauties  and  eaj^er 
rivals — ^the  gossip,  follies,  and  frivolities 
in  the  voluptuous  court  of  the  “  mutton¬ 
eating  king,”  whose  words  were  never 
foolish,  and  whose  deeds  were  never  wise. 
How  these  letters  evince,  also,  her  pas¬ 
sionate  love,  carefulness,  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  her  absent  lord;  and,  most  of 
all,  the  suspicion  that  such  complete  joy 
as  theirs  could  not  but  some  day  have 
its  cloud,  such  peace  its  storm  I 

“  What  can  I  pray  for,”  she  writes  in  one  of 
these  charming  epistles,  “  but  that  God,  if  it  seem 
good  to  him,  may  continne  to  me  all  ^ese  joys? 
And  if  he  decide  it  otherwise,  that  he  may  give 
me  strength  to  submit  without  murmuring  to  his 
wise  arrangements  and  to  his  sovereign  provi¬ 
dence,  keeping  a  grateful  heart  for  those  years  of 
perfect  happiness  which  I  have  already  received 
from  him.  He  knows,  better  than  we,  at  what 
moment  we  have  obtained  and  enjoyed  enough 
here  below.  That  which  I  earnestly  implore  of 
his  compassion  is,  that,  no  matter  which  of  ns 
may  first  depart,  the  other  may  not  despair,  as  if 
wi^ont  hope  of  finding  his  Moved  one  again. 
Let  08  joyfully  hope  tlmt  we  may  live  together 
until  a  go^  old  age ;  if  not,  let  us  not  fear  but 
that  6(m  will  sustain  ns  in  the  trial  with  which 
he  may  afflict  us.  Let  us  daily  pray  to  God 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  we  shall  fear  nothing. 
Death  is,  it  is  true,  the  greatest  evil,  and  which 
troubles  our  nature  the  most ;  let  ns  overcome 
our  immoderate  fear  of  death,  both  for  our  beloved 
and  for  ourselves ;  we  shall  live  then  with  tranquil 
hearts. 

Nearly  eleven  years  had  passed  away 
since  tms  letter  was  written,  and  the 
dreaded  storm  broke  at  last ;  the  serene 
sky  became  densely  clouded;  but,  even 
amid  the  murky  air,  the  star  of  hope  re¬ 
mained  to  allure  the  patient  mourner  to 
brighter  worlds.  The  tyranny  of  Charles 
H.  nad  become  insupportable  to  all  intel¬ 
ligent  lovers  of  their  country.  Tlie  mon¬ 
arch,  himself  a  mere  pensioner  of  the 
ambitious  French  king,  was  popish  at 
heart,  and,  even  under  the  cloak  of  a 
sublime  hyprocrisy,  was  unable  entirely 
to  conceal  nis  predilection  from  the  vigi¬ 
lant  men  who  sighed  for  the  virtue  and 
the  heroic  spirit  which  passed  aw’ay  w'hen 
Oliver  died.  The  standing  army  was  a 
burden  and  a  terror  to  men  who  painfully 
remembered  the  fields  of  Naseby  and 
Worcester;  the  Parliament  was  corrupt 
and  sen’ile;  and  the  government  weak, 
despotic,  and  mercenary.  Lords  Hollis 
and  Russell,  with  the  hope  of  remedying 
these  evils,  which  perill*^  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  State,  had  entered  into  a 
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clandentine  correspondence  with  the  j  That  were  to  decade  themselves  from 


French  ambassador ;  but  Barillon's  letters  patriots  to  assassms.  In  an  evil  hour, 
abundantly  prove  that  their  conduct  was  UusseU,  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
actuated  only  by  patriotism.  The  time  ,  Hampden,  admitted  Lord  Howard  to 
was  come,  when  serious  questions  were  ,  their  counsels — a  man  of  a  fickle  nature 
to  be  asked  by  them  and  by  all  serious  and  malignant  heart,  a  hasty  conspirator 


to  be  asked  by  them  and  by  all  senous  and  malignant  ncart,  a  nasty  conspirator 
men :  How  was  the  royal  tyranny  most  and  a  ready  traitor.  Howard,  fearing 
effectually  to  be  resisted  ?  How  was  the  for  his  own  safety  if  the  conspiracy  failed, 
nation  to  attain  to  liberty  ?  Would  it  be  or  desirous  to  build  his  fortune  upon  the 
well  to  intdte  foreign  cooperation  ?  That  ruin  of  the  confederates,  secretly  went  to 
the  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  and  their  the  king  at  the  apartments  of  the  Duch- 
adherents,  would  fight  side  by  side  with  ess  of  Portsmoutn,  and  informed  him  of 
the  troops  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  even  '  all  which  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
coidd  these  effect  a  landing  on  the  Eng-  '  patriots  had  permitted  him  to  learn.  In- 
lish  shores,  was  to  the  last  degree  impro-  telligence  of  the  discovery  was  immedi- 
bable.  Better  to  live  under  the  despot- ,  ately  conveyed  to  the  conspirators.  Lord 
ism  of  a  heartless  and  profligate  English  i  Shaftesbury  fled  into  Holland ;  Essex  was 
king,  than  to  obtain  freedom  by  the  inter- 1  placed  in  the  Tower,  where  he  speedily 
vention  of  a  foreign  and  a  popish  power,  j  destroyed  himself ;  Lord  Russ^  was  ar- 
Lord  Russell,  sincere,  earnest,  inexperi-  rested,  and  taken  before  the  council, 
enced,  and  guided  always  by  prindples  of  j  The  km^  presided,  keenly  w'atching  the 
high  honor,  and  by  nobility  of  mind,  could  |  noble  prisoner,  and  already  resolved  that 
not  counsel  freedom  for  the  fatherland  by  |  he  should  not  escape,  if  it  were  jx>s8ible 
such  means.  But  was  the  old  spirit  entirely  |  to  destroy  him.  llte  examination  wa.'^ 

auelled,  which  had  kindled  so  great  a  con-  j  long  and  perplexing,  and  at  its  close  Rus- 
agration  against  the  first  Charles  ?  If  a  i  sell  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On 
conspiracy  could  be  formed  among  some  j  entering  that  gloomy  fortress — the  dun- 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  popular  nobles,  {  geon-home  through  weary  years,  and  at 
would  it  not  succeed  ?  To  establish  the  ;  last  the  grave,  of  many  a  gallant  heart — 
Commonwealth  again  was  out  of  the  he  said  to  his  valet :  They  will  have  my 
qui'stion,  but  it  were  not  difiicidt,  per-  j  life  ;  the  devil  Is  unloosed.”  Fifteen  days 
haps,  to  form  a  strong  and  lasting  consti-  |  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
tutional  government,  by  which  a  king  I  was  brought  to  trial,  his  wife,  the  while, 
should  rule  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  doing  the  utmost  to  serve  him,  using 
of  the  people.  Was  there  not  every  thing  '  every  eflbrt  to  rescue  him  from  that  last 
to  justify  an  armed  resistance  ?  The  Par- 1  evil  she  feared  so  much.  On  July  IS, 
liament  had  been  corrupted,  and  the  en- 1 1688,  Lord  Russell  was  brought  to  trial, 
tire  state  was  at  the  feet  of  a  debauched  i  Pemberton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
ruler  and  his  profligate  harlots.  Russell  [  Common  Pleas,  who  presided,  was  a  hu- 
revolved  these  weighty  matters  frequently  |  mane,  but  a  weak  and  vacillating,  man. 
— alas !  without  consulting  his  noble  wife,  I  The  counsel  for  the  crown  against  the 


— alas !  without  consulting  his  noble  wife, 
whose  counsels,  perhaps,  had  overborne 
his  sterner  purpose.  But  his  resolution 


mane,  but  a  weak  and  vacillating,  man. 
The  counsel  for  the  crown  against  the 

f)riBoner  were  Sawyer  and  Jefferies,  the 
atter  of  whom  has  earned  an  immortality 


was  formed,  to  overthrow  the  hated  ty-  of  infamy — “  a  man,”  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
ranny  by  the  armed  hand.  Conspirators,  {  has  described  him,  “  constitutionally  prone 
like  gamblers,  calculate  on  a  theory  of  pro-  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions — 
babilities  entirely  their  own,  but  with  too  the  most  consummate  bully  ever  known 
little  regard  to  the  chances  of  fiiilure,  and  in  the  profession.”  The  sheriffs,  either 
with  too  much  placed  upon  those  of  success.  .  commanded  by  the  court  to  do  so,  or  ea- 
That  success  was  far  from  hopeless,  may  be  I  ger  to  obtain  substantial  proofs  of  the 
assumed  from  the  feet  that  noblemen  such  j  king’s  fevor,  had  packed  the  jur\'.  No 
as  Essex  and  Russell,  who  had  so  mucli  modem  jury  would  have  returned  a  ver- 
to  lose  if  the  attempt  miscarried,  had  not  diet  of  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  such 
engage<l  iu  it  but  with  a  prospect  of  ac-  witnesses  as  How'ard  and  Rumsey ;  but, 
complishing  their  lofty  purpose.  No  one  in  tliose  evil  days,  judge  and  counsel  alike 
at  all  acquainted  writh  the  character  of  j  prosecuted  the  unliapi)y  victims  of  royal 
these  two  illustrious  men,  could  suppose  |  ^tred  or  mistrust.  The  hall  of  trial  was 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  minor  so  crow’deil  that  the  lawyers  complained 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king.  I  they  had  no  place  in  which  to  sit  down. 
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Lord  Russell  asked  for  a  pen,  ink,  and  |  monarch  might  be.  The  clergy  of  that 
paper,  in  order  to  take  notes  of  the  pro- '  day,  abject  and  servdle,  happily  possessed 
ceedings.  These  were  given  to  him ;  and  ;  but  little  power,  or  the  English  nation  ha<l 
he  said  :  “  Can  I  have  some  person  who  1  been  entirely  lost.  Even  Sherlock  stooped 
can  write,  to  assist  my  memory?”  “Yes,  j  so  low  as  to  write,  that  it  is  “unlawful 
my  lord,  one  of  your  servants.”  “  My  '  under  any  pretence  to  wage  war,  even 
wife  is  here,  ready  to  do  it,”  he  replied,  j  defensive,  against  tiie  king,  that  the  su- 
“  If  her  ladyship  will  take  the  trouble,  j  preme  power  is  in  him ;  for  he  who  is  un- 
she  can  do  so,”  said  the  judge ;  and  the  ;  accountable  and  irresistible  Is  supreme.” 
thronging  spectators  could  not  refrain  j  What  was  to  be  expected  from  such  ready 
from  expressions  of  sympathy  and  admi-  i  servants  of  a  detestable  despotism,  but 
ration,  when  the  noble  woman,  calm,  self-  that  they  should  strengthen  their  bloody 
possessed,  and  majestic,  seated  herself  by  master’s  hands  ?  Burnet  and  Tillotson 
the  side  of  the  man  she  loved  so  tenderly  tormented  the  condemned  lord  in  his 
and  well,  and  whom  she  was  soon  to  see  prison,  by  vexatious  questionings  as  to 
no  more  in  this  changeful,  weary  world,  his  belief  in  this  atrocious  doctrine  of  the 
During  the  long  and  tedious  trial,  ever  unlawfulness  of  resistance  to  royal  au- 
ready  with  wise  suggestions.  Lady  Rus-  thority,  however  insane  or  cruel  the  ruler 
sell  was  at  once  her  husband’s  secretary  ,  might  be.  Lord  Russell  was  too  wise 
and  counsellor ;  but,  neither  able  self-de-  and  too  honorable  a  man  to  obtain  even 
fence,  nor  the  more  powerful  eloquence  ]  life  by  asstmting  to  such  a  proposition, 
of  her  tears  prevailed  with  a  corrupt  j  “  For  my  part,”  he  said,  “  I  have  always 
judge  and  a  hireling  jury.  Convicted  j  thought  that  a  free  nation,  such  as  this, 
and  condemned,  he  was  warned  to  pre-  j  was  right  in  defending  its  religion  and  its 
pare  for  speedy  death.  In  vain,  at  his  |  liberties,  when  any  one  threatened  to 
wife’s  earnest  entreaties,  noblemen  im-  i  snatch  them  away.  If  I  have  sinned  in 
plored  the  Duke  of  York  to  intercede  this,  I  hope  that  God  will  not  regard  it 
with  his  brother  for  the  life  of  the  con-  as  a  crime  in  me,  for  it  is  only  a  sin  of  ig- 
demned  prisoner.  That  cruel,  stubborn  norance.”  When  Burnet  pressed  him 
bigot  silently  refused.  Nothing  so  com-  again  with  the  same  question,  he  cut  the 
pletely  represents  to  posterity  the  cold,  matter  short  by  saying :  “  I  can  not  lie ; 
merciless  nature  of  Charles  II. — for  the  I  shall  lie,  if  I  proceed  fiirther.” 
true  profligate  is  ever  without  heart — as  Although  annoyed  and  distressed  by 

the  replies  made  by  him  to  the  persons  the  persistence  ot  Tillotson  in  pressing 
who  besought  the  royal  clemency  on  be-  this  question.  Lord  Russell,  in  such  brief 
half  of  Lord  Russell.  To  his  own  eon,  time  as  remained,  prepared  to  enter  on 
Monmouth,  the  king  said :  “  I  should  like  that  world  where  every  doubt  is  removed, 
to  pardon  him,  but  I  can  not  do  so  with-  every  sorrow  forgotten,  and  w'here,  too, 
out  involving  myself  wdth  my  brother,  upon  the  tranquil  soul  is  shed  the  light  of 
Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  anymore.”  The  perpetual  day — ^truth  without  eclipse.  The 
answer  he  gave  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  how-  years  passed  with  his  noble  wife  had  not 
ever,  evinces  the  real  reason  of  his  refusal  been  spent  in  vain.  From  her  he  had 
— “All  that  you  allege  is  true;  but  it  is  learned  howgood  and  great  is  the  strength 
also  true  that,  if  I  do  not  take  his  life,  he  of  virtue,  how  soothing  and  fortifying  is 
will  soon  have  mine.”  Lady  Russell  true  religion  in  the  darkest  hour  of  human 
thought  that,  if  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  endurance  and  sorrow.  The  nearer  the 
de  Ruvigny,  came  to  London  with  the  fiital  day  approached,  the  more  he  wished 
permission  of  Louis  XIV.,  her  husband  to  be  alone  with  her,  that  he  might  learn 
might  perhaps  be  pardoned.  Charles,  from  her  piety  and  courage  how  a  good 
hearing  of  it,  said  to  the  French  ambassa-  man  should  encounter  death.  On  July 
dor:  “I  don’t  wish  to  prevent  M.  de  19th,  he  was  informed  officially  that  no 
Ruvigny  from  coming  here ;  but  my  respite  would  be  granted,  and  that  in  two 
Lord  Russell  will  have  his  head  cut  oflF  i  days  he  must  die.  He  had  learned  that 
before  he  can  arrive.”  In  their  horror  of ,  it  was  in  vain  to  trust  in  princes,  and  that 
republican  institutions,  under  which  their  I  the  heart  of  a  Stuart  could  neither  pity 
piety  and  competency  had  been  so  severe-  j  nor  spare.  The  king,  who  basely  neglect- 
ly  teste^  the  Anglican  clergy  had  preach-  ed  his  scarred  and  impoverished  friends, 
ed  the  insane  doctrine  of  non-resistance }  was  but  little  inclined  to  pardon  his  ene- 
to  the  crown,  however  tyrannous  the  ;  mies ;  and  in  the  breast  of  some  heredi- 
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tary  monarchs  the  quality  of  mercy  is  rare, 
unless  by  its  exercise  reputation  can  be 
acquired  or  power  increased.  Republi¬ 
can  governments  have  sometimes  been 
cruel  to  traitors  and  captives ;  but  long 
lines  of  kings  with  irresponsible  authority 
are  painfully  remembered  by  posterity  as, 
oftentimes,  the  murderers  of  men  whose 
only  crime  was  the  endeavor  to  be  free  ; 
ami  of  these  none  are  more  conspicuous 
than  that  hated  family  whom  William  of 
Orange  banished  for  ever  from  the  English 
throne. 

On  the  evening  before  his  execution. 
Lady  Kvissell,  with  anguished  heart, 
brought  to  him  their  children,  that  he 
might  take  a  long  farewell  of  these  beloved 
ones ;  and  after  conversing  with  them  for 
some  time,  of  their  education  and  their 
future,  he  gave  them  his  parting  blessing. 
When  they  had  been  removed.  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell  said  to  his  wife :  “  Remain  to  supper 
with  me,  and  let  us  take  our  last  earthly 
repast  together.”  During  supper,  he 
spoke  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who 
had  met  death  without  fear — the  nobility 
of  the  ancient  glory  ;  and  at  ten  o’clock, 
after  embracing  many  times,  in  trembling 
silence,  their  “  woe  too  deep  for  tears,” 
they  parted  in  this  world  for  ever.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Burnet,  he  said;  “The  bitterness 
of  death  is  past ;”  adding,  at  intervals 
in  his  grief :  “  What  a  blessing  she  has 
been  to  me !  God  has  shown  mo  remark¬ 
able  mercy  in  giving  me  such  a  wife — 
birth,  fortune,  great  intellect,  great  piety, 
great  love  for  me ;  it  has  been  all  that ! 
And,  above  all,  her  conduct  in  this  extrem¬ 
ity  !  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to 
leave  my  children  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
mother ;  she  has  promised  me  to  take 
care  of  herself  on  their  account,  and  she 
will  do  it.”  Burnet  then  spoke  to  him  of 
his  approaching  end  ;  and  as  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  hiis  own  state.  Lord  Russell 
said  to  the  sorrowing  clergyman :  “  What 
an  immense  change  death  must  make  in 
us !  what  new  and  marvellous  scenes  must 
open  before  our  soul !  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  men  who  were  bom  blind,  that 
they  were  stricken  with  stupor  when,  after 
the  cataract  had  fallen  from  their  eyes, 
they  were  able  to  see ;  how  great  would 
this  have  been,  if  the  first  object  they  had 
looked  upon  had  been  the  rising  sun !” 
Then,  giving  his  watch  to  Bumet,  ne  said : 
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“  I  have  done  with  time ;  eternity  is  at 
hand.” 

That  short  summer-night  of  tears  seems 
like  the  last  hours  of  some  grand  martyr 
in  the  early  time  of  C’hristianity,  who 
preferred  death  to  a  recreant  and  disho¬ 
nored  life,  and  who  sought,  in  “  the  bosom  j 

of  his  Father  and  his  God,”  for  that  free¬ 
dom  and  peace  which  the  world  could  not 
give.  Such  a  hero-martyr  was  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  worthy  to  be  lastingly  remembered 
and  revered,  as  one  of  those  whose  sacri¬ 
fice  was  necessary  for  the  future  well-be¬ 
ing  of  mankind ;  for  by  his  blood  were  ' 

moistened  the  roots  of  that  freedom  under 
whose  shade  the  English  people  live.  His 
memory  will  render  tyranny  for  ever  im¬ 
possible  in  England.  A  new  era  began 
when  this  patriot  died.  The  execution 
took  place  on  July  21,  1683,  and  from  that 
day  Lady  Russell  lived,  to  mourn  her  ir¬ 
reparable  loss.  Her  life  was  prolonged  to 
a  great  age.  At  Southampton  House,  on 
September  29,  1 723,  the  illustrious  mourn¬ 
er  expired  in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  child-  ( 

ren,  nonored  and  beloved  by  all  men,  | 

not  only  for  her  great  historic  name,  which 
had  long  been  the  watchword  of  the  free, 
but  for  her  gentleness  of  soul,  her  sublime 
devotion  to  her  murdered  husband’s  me¬ 
mory,  and  her  religion  pure  and  unde¬ 
filed.  Faithfully  she  had  obeyed  his  last  ' 

behest — she  had  lived  for  their  children 
alone.  Laboring  for  their  highest  benefit, 
and  patiently  waiting  until  sh^e  should  join 
her  beloved  one  in  the  home  of  all  the 
good,  she  was  permitted  to  see  her  poste¬ 
rity  honored,  virtuous,  and  esteemed  by 
the  entire  English  nation,  who,  enjoying 
that  liberty  to  obtain  which  Lord  Russeu 
died,  forgot  not,  in  their  regard  for  his 
children,  the  thanks  which  were  due  to 
their  immortal  father. 

We  must  leave  M.  Guizot  to  narrate 
for  our  readers  the  widowed  life  of  Lady 
Russell,  and  that  admirable  philosophical 
historian  has  delineated  her  portraiture 
with  a  master  hand.  His  retirement  from 
public  life  has  enabled  him  to  contribute 
from  his  profound  historical  knowledge  to 
the  literature  of  Europe,  and,  among  other 
works,  to  produce  this  exquisite  sketch  of 
the  life  of  an  illustrious  woman,  whose 
true  religion,  as  M.  Guizot  gracefully  and 
prominently  states,  surrounds  her  charac¬ 
ter  with  lasting  dignity  and  beauty. 
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From  ItontlOF**  Xlfcellany. 

ARTHUR  HELPS. 


Bacon's  words  make  an  apt  motto  for 
“  Friends  in  Council,”  the  spirit  of  them 
being  notably  embodied  in  the  form  of 
that  charming  book.  “  It  is  good,  in  Dis¬ 
course,  and  Speech  of  Conversation,”  saith 
the  philosopher,  “  to  va^  and  intermingle 
Speech  of  the  present  Occasion  with  Ar¬ 
guments;  Tales  with  Reasons;  Asking 
of  Questions  with  Telliz^  of  pinions ; 
and  Jest  with  Earnest :  ^r  it  is  a  dull 
Thing  to  Tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  Jade, 
anything  too  far.”  Milverton’s  essays  are 
never  anowed  to  tire,  or  ^ade,  anything 
too  &r:  at  the  first  possibility  of  qu^ 
nimu,  his  two  friends  in  council  haste  in 
to  the  rescue,  and  change  the  monologue 
into  a  mixed  mode  of  cheery  converse — 
like  those  other  fnends  in  council,  one  of 
whom  tells  us  how,  on  summer  days  in 
the  woods, 

- they  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 

Discussed  the  books  to  lore  or  hate. 

Or  touched  the  changes  of  the  state, 

Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream. 

For  we  can  fiincy  a  real  likeness  to  exist 
between  the  colloquies  on  paper  of  these 
Worth  Ashton  worthies,  and  those  of  ac¬ 
tual  vivd  voce  feet,  so  tenderly  recorded 
in  our  laureate’s  verse ;  between  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  manner  peculiar  to  the  collegians’ 
conferences,  and  that  characteristic  of  our 
fictitious  “  Friends  in  Council,”  who,  in 
effect,  seem  to  us  now  to 

- talk  as  once  they  talked 

Of  men  and  minds,  the  dnst  of  change. 

The  days  that  grow  to  something  stran^. 

In  walking  as  of  old  they  walked, 

bemde  the  river’s  wooded  reach,  or  else¬ 
where.  This  composite  order  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  later  works,  gives  them  a 
marked  superiority,  eeeteris  paribus^  in 
point  of  interest  and  popular  effect,  over 
the  earlier  “  Essays  written  in  Intervals  of 
Business.” 

Mr.  Helps  is  one  of  those  writers  whose 
frequent  playfulness  is,  to  quote  the  “Ox¬ 


ford  Graduate,”  never  without  such  deep 
love  of  God,  of  truth,  and  of  humanity, 
as  shall  make  even  its  lightest  words  rev¬ 
erent,  its  idlest  fancies  profitable,  and  its 
keenest  satire  indulgent :  a  playfulness,  of 
which  Wordsworth  and  Plato  are  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  finest  and  highest  examples 
— in  the  one  case,  unmixed  with  satire, 
the  perfectly  simple  effusion  of  that  spirit 

Which  ^ves  to  all  the  self-same  bent, 

Whose  life  is  wise  and  innocent ; 

in  Plato,  and,  adds  Mr.  Ruskin,  “in  a 
very  wise  book  of  our  own  times,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  named  in  such  compan¬ 
ionship,  ‘Friends  in  Council,’  mingled 
with  an  exquisitely  tender  and  loving 
satire.”*  You  can  see  how  satirical  the 
essayist  might  be,  in  many  an  instance 
where  he  aUows  himself  only  to  be  gently 
ironical.  There  is  often  a  strong  dash  of 
the  Thackeray  essence  in  his  reflections  on 
man  and  manners — as  where  the  essayist, 
contrasting  life  as  it  is  in  novels,  with  life 
as  it  is  out  of  them,  says  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  real  life,  nothing  is  tied  up  neatly,  but 
all  in  odds  and  end^  and  that  no  third 
volume  turns  up  to  make  things  straight 
— many  an  Augustus  marrying  many  a 
Belinda,  and,  instead  of  being  hap^y  ever 
afterwards,  ^ding  in  each  successive  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  existence  its  own  new  ctowIIi 
of  trials  and  troubles.  Or  where  Milver¬ 
ton  mentions  his  meeting  at  a  country  inn 
with  a  book  of  prize-^hters’  memoirs, 
and  describes  them  as  sad  chronicles,  told 
with  much  earnestness:  how  Jim  This 
was  stout-hearted  and  skilful  too,  but 
thought  he  could  do  more  than  he  could 
— and  Tom  That  could  have  done  any¬ 
thing  but  that  he  was  fond  of  something 
else— and  Sam  the  Other  who  could  beat 
all  the  world,  had  somebody  at  home 
whom  he  was  more  afiidd  of  than  all  the 
world :  the  book  being  dismissed  with  the 
remark,  that  it  was  very  like  reading  o. 
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conqneron  and  mightj  kings,  onlj 
that  the  names  were  Sorter.  The  quality 
of  the  author’s  mtire  is  seen  and  felt  in 
such  remarks  as  that  on  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  ignorance  of  a  subject,  to 
the  noise  he  makes  abont  it  at  a  public 
meeting;  or  the  sentoitious  counsel  to 
prefer  tidlow-boiling  as  a  profession  to 
uterature — “  it  is  better  to  provide  the 
fuel  for  the  lamp  than  those  prodnctions 
which  are  said  to  smell  most  of  it or 
his  fling  at  those  coarse,  complacent  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  who  “  pronounce  not 
only  upon  the  influx  and  efflux  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  gold  (in  which,  by  the 
way,  their  dicta  are  generally  wrong),” 
but  also  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  or  the  affections — and  who,  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  after  the  first  crusade, 
would  have  pronounced*  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  after  dinner,  that  there  never 
could  be  such  another  adventure  again, 
as  the  first  had  by  no  means  been  found 
to  pay  or,  once  more,  the  expression  of 
his  quiet  disdain  for  the  wordy  revolution¬ 
ists  of  1848,  and  their  issuing  edicts  upon 
the  settlement  of  all  human  affairs,  public 
and  private,  with  a  rapidity  and  want  of 
thought  which,  he  says,  would  be  shame¬ 
ful  if  applied  to  the  repilations  of  a 
kennel  of  hounds — men  (he  calls  them) 
of  glittering  words,  false  axioms,  inap¬ 
propriate  antitheses,  and  general  inflation 
of  mind.”  His  turn  for  humor  is  of  a 
genuine  English  sort.  It  is  his  own  obser¬ 
vation,  that  nothing  corrects  theories  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  sense  of  humor  in  which 
Englishmen  excel :  “  an  Englishman  sees 
easily  the  absurdity  which  lurks  in  any 
extreme  proposition ;”  and  the  essayist’s 
own  writings  exemplify  the  assertion.  In 
pathos,  again  he  repeatedly,  though  most 
unobtrusively,  shows  himself  an  approved 
good  master.  Witness  the  little  e^ode 
relating  to  Ellesmere’s  dead-and-gone 
nephew,  and  that  of  his  German  protSff^, 
or  the  reverie  picturing  forth  a  descen¬ 
dant’s  life-history,  or  the  Mck-bed  scene 
where  a  fallen  woman  Kes,  steeped  in  mis¬ 
ery  and  degradation,  but  thinkmg  of  her 
mother’s  gentle  assidnities  in  some  of  the 
ailments  of  her  childhood,  or  the  allusion 
to  one  of  those  vast  bereavements  which 
seem  a  tearing  away  of  part  of  a  man’s 
very  soul :  “  when  he  thought  each  noise 
in  the  house,  hearing  noises  that  he  never 
heard  before,  must  be  something  they 
were  doing  in  the  room — the  room — where 
lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  some  one  in¬ 


expressibly  dear  to  him  ;  when  he  awoke 
morning  after  morning  to  struggle  with  a 
grief -which  seemed  as  new,  as  appalling, 
wd  as  large  as  on  the  first  day ;  which, 
indeed,  being  part  of  himself  and  thus 
partaking  of  his  renovated  powers,  rose 
equipped  with  what  rest,  or  alacrity,  sleep 
h^  given  him;  and  samk,  uncoiiquereo, 
only  when  he  was  too  wearied  in  body 
and  mind  to  attend  to  it,  or  to  anything.” 
To  eve^  such  passage  we  may  justly  ap¬ 
ply  a  distinguished  critic’s  note  of  admi¬ 
ration  :  “  11  n’y  a  pas  une  affectation,  pas 
un  effort :  ce  sont  des  circonstances  toutes 
simples,  senties  par  une  ame  vive ;  et  rien 
n’est  plus  eloquent.” 

Of  the  three  “  Friends”  who  walk  and 
talk  and  take  sweet  “  Council”  together, 
Ellesmere  is  the  man  of  most  individuality. 
He  is  a  rough,  slovenly-dressed,  outspoken 
George  Warrington  sort  of  man,  cynical 
of  speech  and  kind  of  heart,  impatient  of 
shams,  and  no  way  regardful  of  appear¬ 
ances.  When  he  goes  out  to  dinner,  his 
reflection  is,  “What  a  sacrifice  of  good 
things,  and  of  the  patience  and  comfort  of 
human  beings,  a  cumbrous  modem  dinner 
is ;”  and  his  inevitable  longing  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  is,  to  get  up  and  walk  about. 
His  friends  wonder  what  he  would  have 
done,  with  that  satirical  turn  of  his,  in 
old  persecuting  times — what  escape  his 
sarcasm  would  have  found  for  itself :  some 
orthodox  way,  one  of  them  suggests,  who 
questions  Ellesmere’s  inclination  for  mar¬ 
tyrdom  :  to  which  Ellesmere  replies,  that 
certainly  he  has  no  taste  for  making  torch¬ 
es  for  truth,  or  being  one — preferring  hu¬ 
mane  darkness  to  such  illumination ;  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  for  himself 
well  and  traly  says,  “  one  cannot  tell  lies ; 
and  if  one  had  bwn  questioned  about  the 
incomprehensil^ties  which  men  in  former 
days  were  so  fierce  upon,  one  must  have 
shown  that  one  disagreed  with  all  parties.” 
His  intimates  accuse  him  of  coldness  of 
nature ;  he  never  dilates  much  upon  any¬ 
thing  that  interests  him,  though  a  pet  sub¬ 
ject  at  which  he  has  been  worlmg  for 
months, — nor  is  he  fond  of  listening  to  the 
never-ending  talk  of  others  abont  fAetr 
hobbies,  but,  even  with  Dunsford  and  Mil¬ 
verton,  votes  for  much  continiuty  of  si¬ 
lence  when  the  Friends  in  Coun^  have 
had  “floods  of  discussion,”  and  declares 
his  preference  of  RoUo’s  companionship 
(go<^  dog  Kollo  1)  to  theirs,  unless  such 
silence  be  accorded.  Ellesmere’s  regard 
for  Kollo,  and  in  fiiot  for  all  dumb  crea- 
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tures,  is  a  characteristic  not  to  be  slurred 
over.  “  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  the  pigs,” 
he  excliums,  at  the  close  of  one  congress — 
“I  hear  them  grunting  over  their  dinner 
in  the  tarm-yard.  I  like  to  see  creatures 
who  can  be  happy  without  a  theory.” 
Like  some  other  great  lawyers  of  past  and 
present  days — ^Erskine,  Brougham,  and 
Wilde,  for  instances — ^he  is  very  fond, 
Milverton  tells  him,  of  live  creatures  of 
all  kinds — men,  women,  and  children  ex¬ 
cepted” — and  is  ever  making  purchases 
at  Hungerford-market  in  his  walks  home 
from  W^estminster  to  his  chambers  ;  now 
a  Newfoundland  puppy  of  remarkable  saga¬ 
city,  which  forthwith  gets  the  upper  hand 
of  Kollo ;  now  a  peacock  of  imperial  pre¬ 
sence  and  entire  self-complacency ;  pigeons, 
guinea-pigs,  curious  fowls  of  various  kinds, 
a  jackdaw  of  mark  and  likelihood,  and  a 
hedgehog  which  he  calls  “  his  learned 
friend,”  but  which  his  associates  call 
tkioozelem.  His  maxim  is.  Love  me,  not 
only  love  my  dog,  but  my  pig,  my  guinea- 

Eig,  that  is  to  say,  my  pigeons,  and  my 
edgehog.  And  when  Milverton,  in  one 
of  the  colloquies,  expresses  his  wish  to  see 
an  opportunity  of  self-development  extend 
to  animals,  Ellesmere  sajrs:  “Mine does  not 
‘  extend’  to  animals :  it  begins  there,  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  goes  on.  Benevo¬ 
lence,  you  know,  is  not  my  forte.”  Be¬ 
nevolence  M  his  forte  though,  and  benefi¬ 
cence  too.  As  for  his  faithful  Kollo,  it  is 
fine  to  observe  the  entente  cordiale  be¬ 
tween  them — to  overhear  the  master’s 
half  asides,  muttered  in  piquant  ridicule 
of  something  in  the  essay  or  the  debate, 
and  supposed  to  be  meant  for  the  favor¬ 
ite’s  rough  and  ready  ear — and  to  see  that 
favorite  come  bounding  to  him,  nearly  up¬ 
setting  him  thereby,  in  the  intent  of  com¬ 
ing  to  shake  hands,  as  the  way  of  dogs  is, 
with  his  mouth. 

Ellesmere,  then,  is  “  not  a  bad  fellow,” 
says  Milverton,  “  at  least  not  so  bad  as  he 
seems” — a  remark  properly  enough  re¬ 
sented  by  Ellesmere,  who  vows  it  is  very 
spiteful  to  represent  him  as  having  less 
spite  than  was  supposed,  “  wearing  me 
about  you  like  a  tame  serpent  with  the 
poison  taken  out  of  him.”  Whether  work¬ 
ing  a  problem  in  boyhood,  or  cogitating 
a  qttceetio  vexata  in  manhood,  “  I  very  sel¬ 
dom,”  says  Ellesmere,  “  come  to  the  same 
results  as  anybody  else.”  So  sarcastic  is 
he,  that  the  gentle  Lucy  wonders  when 
anything  in  nature  will  give  occasion  to 
Mr.  Ellesmere  to  say  anything  good^ia- 
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tured  of  man :  when  she  knows  him  bet¬ 
ter,  she  will  find  the  rugged  cynic  has  a 
heart  tender  as  her  own ;  for  he  is  like 
what  one  of  our  queerest  and  best  of  es¬ 
sayists  has  been  called,  a  Diogenes  with 
the  heart  of  a  Saint  John. 

If  Ellesmere’s  character  is  traced  in 
bold  sharp  strokes,  that  of  Dimsford  is 
happily  shaded  with  delicate  mtnnce*  and 
quiet  tints,  very  effective  in  their  way. 
He  likes  to  listen  rather  than  to  talk ;  and 
by  his  own  account,  when  anything  appo¬ 
site  does  occur  to  him,  it  Is  generally  the 
day  after  the  conversation  takes  place. 
But  we  feel  his  presence  “in  Council” 
throughout ;  and  when  he  does  s|>eak,  it 
is  with  a  benignant  sagacity,  a  mellow 
good  sense,  and  often  a  lambent  irony, 
that  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
debate.  On  a  hot  day,  when  the  F riends 
are  all  of  them  lying  about  in  easy  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  gr.ass,  Dunsford  with  his 
gaiters  forms  a  prominent  as  well  as  a  most 
picturesque  figure.  He  sometimes  puts  a 
question  that  requires  a  stout  quarto  vol¬ 
ume  with  notes  to  .answer.  In  matters  of 
controversy,  he  seldom  wants  more  than 
a  slight  pretext  for  going  over  to  the  char¬ 
itable  side  of  things.  His  sister  manages 
his  Worth  Ashton  home  for  him,  and  does 
not  leave  him  much  to  do  as  regards  the 
management  of  himself ;  but  he  is  tolerant 
of  petticoat  government,  and  checks  the 
first  risings  of  discontent  with  the  me¬ 
mento,  “  But  I  must  not  complain,  as  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  loved  and  cared  for 
by  anybody.”  He  is  no  white-livered 
milk-sop,  though.  He  is  prompt  to  glow 
with  enthusiasm  at  a  generous  thought 
or  deed,  and  to  boil  with  indign.ation  at  a 
base  or  cruel  one.  When  one  of  Milver¬ 
ton’s  essays  refers  to  Slavery  as  “  the  en¬ 
during  perplexity  of  the  wisest  men,”  the 
good,  mild  pastor  interposes  a  protest: 
“  Strike  out  that  word  ‘  enduring,’  Mil¬ 
verton  ;  endure  it  cannot,  endure  it  shall 
not” — to  be  hailed  by  Milverton  with  a 
delighted  “Well  done,  my  dear  Dunsford! 
I  have  seen  for  some  time  that  you  have 
been  at  boiling  point,  quite  ready  to  go 
out  in  a  boat  by  yourself  and  attack  a 
slaver  (some  one  did  the  other  day) ;  or 
to  set  up  an  academy  for  Negro  boys  in  a 
slave  state,  perhaps  the  more  dangerous 
thing  of  the  two.”  And  if  Dunsford  now 
and  then  says  something  that,  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  confiding  innocence,  elicits 
iTom  Ellesmere  the  exclamation :  “  My 
dear  Dunsford,  what  a  invaluable  creature 
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you  are,  how  charmingly  you  are  imposed  breadth  and  solidity,  both  as  regards  the 
upon  on  the  other  hand  he  sometimes  hold  it  ought  to  have  on  the  reason,  and 
drops  a  sage  remark  that  prompts  Milver-  on  the  affections  of  its  members — that  it 
ton  to  say :  “  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  too  impersonal — belongs  too  much  to 
what  a  shrewd  man  you  are,  Dunsfor^  books,  set  creeds  and  articles,  and  not 
when  vou  choose  to  be  so,” — and  to  main-  enough  to  living  men — ^not  admitting 
tain  that  it  is  Dunsford,  after  all,  who  j  easily  of  those  modifications  which  life 
ought  to  conduct  great  law-cases,  and  '  requires,  and  which  guard  life  by  adapt- 
write  essays,  instead  ofleaving  such  things  ing  it  to  what  it  has  to  bear, 

to  his  two  Friends  in  Council,  and  affect- '  Commend  us  to  him  for  baiting  that 
ing  the  part  of  a  simple,  unworldly,  re-  bugbear.  Conventionality.  Let  whoso 
tired  man,  content  to  receive  his  impres-  will, 

sions  of  men  and  things  from  his  pupils.  praise  the  busy  town _ 

We  share  the  essayist’s  a^lmiration  of  We  loves  to  rail  agaiast  it  still, 

Dunsford’s  mild  wisdom — of  the  spectacle  For  “ground  in  yonder  social  mill 

of  old  age  gracefully  filling  its  high  call-  We  rub  each  other’s  anj^les  down, 
ing  of  a  continually-enlarging  sjTnpathy  me^,’’  he  says,  “  in  form  and  glos 

with  the  young,  and  tolerance  for  them.  picturesque  of  man  and  man.” 

“  A  man  has  only  to  become  old  to  be  j 

tolerant,”  says  Goethe  ;  and  adds :  “  I  see  :  Thousands  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
no  fault  committed  which  I  also  might  not  complaint  how  often  in  society  a  man  goes 
have  committed.”  Dunsford  is  described  out  from  interested  or  vain  motives,  at 
as  having  reached  to  the  same  level  of  most  unseasonable  hours,  in  very  un¬ 
toleration  by  sheer  goodness  of  nature,  comfortable  clothes,  to  sit  or  stand  in  a 
The  cssaym  is,  in  a  good  sense,  a  free-  constrained  position,  inhaling  tainted  air, 
thinking  and  free-speaking  man.  Practi- 1  suffering  from  great  heat,  and  his  sole 
tical,  sagacious,  earnest,  manly,  opposed  occupation  or  amusement — to  talk,  only 
to  whatever  is  mean,  narrow,  or  illiberal,  to  talk.  Grateful  for  his  erposi  of  those 
“Years  ago,”  he  says,  “an  old  college  assemblies  of  fine  people  in  London,  where 
friend  defined  this  present  writer  as  a  man  nobody  has  anything  to  do,  where  nothing 
who  could  say  the  most  audacious  things  is  going  on  but  vapid  conversation,  where 
with  the  least  offence.”  Puritanism  comes  ;  the  ladies  dare  not  move  freely  about, 
in  again  and  aOTin  for  no  left-handed  blow  and  where  a  good  chorus,  a  childish  game, 
from  this  good  strong  arm.  Every  social  ,  or  even  the  liberty  to  work  or  read,  would 
mischief  for  two  centuries  past,  he  says,  :  be  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  whole  assem- 
has  been  darkened  and  deepened  by  Puri-  i  bly.  Grateful  for  his  deadset  against  the 
tanism.  It  is  beyond  melancholy,  it  verges  :  notion  that  all  activity  must  move  in  cer- 
on  despair,  he  says,  to  see  ministers  of  re-  tain  grooves  to  be  owned  as  successfiil  and* 
ligion  immersed  in  heart-breaking  trash  respectable.  Grateful  for  his  cross-exami- 
from  which  no  sect  is  free — here  fopperies  nation,  conviction,  and  condemnation  of 
of  discipline — ^there  (still  more  dan  gerous)  ;  the  theory,  that  self-development,  or  even 
fopperies  of  doctrine.  IFia  exegesis  of  the  ’  the  development  of  others,  is  not  the  end 
text  which  gives  as  a  main  feature  of  pure  of  life,  but  the  getting  or  doing  something 
and  undefiled  relirion,  the  keeping  oneself  which  can  be  weighed,  measured,  ticketed, 
unspotted  from  the  world,  assures  many  '  and  in  some  way  proved  to  the  world, 
excellent  clergymen  that  their  “  world,”  '  “  As  for  the  world,”  says  Ellesmere,  “  1 
their  temptation  to  err,  lies  in  clerical  am  one  of  the  few  persons  who  really  care 
niceness  and  over-sanctity,  and  making  but  little  for  it.  The  hissing  of  collected 
more  and  longer  sermons  than  there  is  Europe,  provided  I  knew  the  hissers  could 
any  occasion  for,  and  insisting  upon  need-  j  not  touch  me,  would  be  a  grateful  sound 
less  points  of  doctrine,  and  making  Chris-  rather  than  the  reverse — that  is,  if  heard 
tianity  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and  at  a  reasonable  distance.”  The  essayist 
turning  Sunday  into  a  ghastly  idol.  If '  may  not  subscribe  to  all  the  flighty  things 
all  clergymen  had  been  Christians,  it  is  Ellesmere  is  pleased  to  say,  but  they  may 
observed,  there  would  by  this  time  have  ■  pretty  nearly  all  be  taken,  in  spirit,  as  his 
been  no  science  of  theology.  An  English  own,  rum  grano, — it  being  his  express 
Churchman  though  he  be,  he  avows  his  design  to  represent  Ellesmere  as  a  most 
long-entertained  belief,  that  our  Church  accomjilished  and  a  thorough  gentleman, 
stands  upon  foundations  which  need  more  ;  not  exactly  the  conventional  gentleman. 
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but  a  man  whom  eavages  would  certainly  1  tom.  The  way  in  which  the  Friends  in 


take  to  be  a  chief  in  his  own  country, 
showing  high  courtesy  to  others  with  a 
sort  of  coolness  as  regards  himself  the 
result  of  being  fi:«c  from  many  of  the  usual 
small  shames,  petty  ends,  trivial  vanities, 
and  marked  social  operations  which,  he 
says,  dwarf  men  in  their  intercourse  with 
others,  or  make  them  like  clowns  daubed 
over  in  ugly  patches. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  dress,  he  avows  his 
own  private  opinion  to  be,  that  the  dis¬ 
comfort  caused  by  injudicious  dress  worn 
entirely  in  deference  to  the  most  foolish 
of  mankind,  in  fact  to  the  tyrannous  ma¬ 
jority,  would  outweigh  m.any  an  evil  that 
sounds  very  big.  And  he  conjectures 
that,  were  angels  to  make  “  perfect  re¬ 
turns”  of  statistics  in  these  matters,  it 
might  be  seen  that  perhaps  otir  every-day 
shaving,  severe  shirt-collars  and  other 
ridiculous  garments,  are  equivalent  to  a 
great  European  war  once  in  seven  years, 
and  that  woman’s  stays  do  about  as  much 
harm,  i.  e.  cause  as  much  sufiering,  as  an 
occasional  pestilence — say,  for  instance, 
the  cholera. 

Talk  about  this  age  being  free  from  fear 
of  the  tagot  or  the  torture-chamber  ? 
For  his  part,  our  essayist  refers  us  to  fear 
of  the  social  circle,  fear  of  the  newspaper, 
fear  of  being  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be 
thought  by  people  who  never  did  think, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may 
say — and  asks,  Are  not  these  things  a 
clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  The  subjects 
of  terror,  he  reminds  us,  vary  so  much  in 
'different  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  different  degrees  of  courage 
shown  in  resisting  them.  “  Men  fear 
public  opinion  now  as  they  did  in  former 
times  the  star-chamber :  and  those  awful 
goddesses.  Appearances,  are  to  us  what 
the  Fates  were  to  the  Greeks.”  Especially 
are  women  indebted  to  him  for  what  he 
stoutly  says  for  them,  and  satirically  says 
to  them,  in  respect  of  conventionality. 
He  advocates  such  changes  in  female  edu¬ 
cation  as  shall  free  them  from  that  “  ab¬ 
surd  timidity  of  mind  more  than  of  body 
which  prevents  their  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  and  makes  them,  and  consequently 
men,  the  victims  of  conventionality.” 
So  wedded  is  the  feminine  nature  to  what 
it  is  accustomed  to,  that  Ellesmere  asserts 
his  conviction  that  if  it  were  customary  to 
have  the  right  hand  thumbs  of  all  people 
in  the  upper  classes  cut  off,  the  women 
would  all  vow  that  it  was  an  elegant  cus- 


Council  “ventilate”  conventional  hum¬ 
drums,  illustrates  the  advice  ^ven  by  St. 
Marc  Girardin  in  one  of  his  de 

Morale :  “  Aye*  des  amis,  si  vous  vivea 
dans  lee  temps  tranquilles  ct  calmes,  afin 
d’examiner  avec  eux  les  regies  quo  le 
monde  s’est  taites,  et  de  les  vivitier  par  un 
u  de  controverse :  car,  si  le  doute  tue 
morale,  la  routine  la  tue  auasi.”  Or  as 
Mrs.  Browning’s  hero  words  it, 

For  this  age  shows,  to  my  thinking,  still  more 
infidels  to  Adam, 

Than  directly,  by  profeaion, simple  infidels  to  God. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  essayist’s 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  progress, 
and  the  true  rights  of  man.  The  most 
admirable  precepts,  he  secs,  are  thrown 
from  time  to  time  upon  this  cauldron  of 
human  affairs,  and  seem  oftentimes  only 
to  make  it  blaze  the  higher ;  but  that 
hinders  not  his  proffering  admirable  pre¬ 
cepts  of  his  own,  nor  represses  his  san¬ 
guine  aspirations  on  behsm  of  the  world, 
his  feith  in  the  increasing  purpose  that 
through  the  ages  runs,  lie  is  cneery  and 
genial — suspects  that  Solomon  was  rather 
melancholy  than  wise,  when  he  pro¬ 
nounced  that  Wisdom  is  sorrow — holds 
that  the  more  variety  men  have  in  their 
amusements  the  better — and  believes  that 
some  day  it  will  be  found  out,  that  to 
bring  up  a  man  with  a  genial  nature,  a 
good  temper,  and  a  happy  form  of  mind, 
is  a  greater  effect  than  to  perfect  him  in 
much  knowledge  and  many  accomplish¬ 
ments.  He  knows  of  no  way  so  sure  of 
making  others  happy  as  of  being  so  one¬ 
self  to  begin  with :  not  that  people  are 
to  he  self-absorbed  ;  but  they  are  to  drink 
in  nature  and  life  a  little :  from  a  genial, 
W'isely-developed  man,  good  things  radi¬ 
ate  ;  whereas,  your  philanthropical,  cut- 
and-dried  benevolent  people  are  very  apt 
to  be  one-sided  and  fussy,  and  not  of  the 
sweetest  temper  if'  others  will  not  be 
good  and  happy  in  their  way.  Certainly 
one  of  the  most  charming  characteristics 
of  our  essayist,  is  the  knidlv,  unpreten¬ 
tious,  impolemical  tact,  with  which  he 
rather  suggests  than  argues  out,  rather 
intimates  than  demonstrates,  what  he  has 
to  teach. 

In  touching  on  his  style,  and  art  of 
composition,  some  notice  is  due  to  that 
lavi^  use  of  imagery  and  illustration  to 
which  he  more  than  once  calls  atten- 
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tion.  Milverton  is  much  given  to  the  at  the  end  of  the  essay,  as  too  much 
figurative  and  metaphoric.  **  Oh,  I  am  worked  out observing  that  when  we 
no  match  for  you  if  you  once  get  amongst  speak  of  similes  not  going  on  four  leg^ 
metaphors,’^  says  Ellesmere  to  him :  it  we  imply  that  a  simile  is  at  best  but  a 
is  your  trade.”  To  which  Milverton  re-  four-legged  animal — whereas  thb  foregoing 
)>lies,  that  these  are  subjects  the  truth  of  comparison  of  life  to  a  mountain  stream, 
which  can  never  be  so  well  brought  out  the  rocks  brought  down  by  it  being  the 
as  by  the  aid  of  metaphors,  which  give  actions,  is  almost  a  centipede  of  a  simile, 
body  and  circumstance  to  t^gs  incapa-  Ellesmere  suggests  a  mathematical  simile 
ble  of  adequate  representation  if  discussed  of  his  own,  in  preference ;  but  Milverton 
in  cold  though  precise  terms.  Ellesmere  holds  to  the  centipede, 
is  struck  by  this  remark,  and  owns,  in  his  Again:  on  the  sulyect  of  the  seclusion 
own  open  way,  that  he  dares  say  there's  of  the  world’s  thinking  few,  Milverton 
truth  as  well  as  cleverness  in  it — though  remarks :  “  The  mill-streams  that  turn  the 
still  of  opinion,  that  metaphors  have  done  clappers  of  the  world  arise  in  solitary 
at  least  as  much  harm  by  introducing  pla^s — which  his  critic  calls  not  a  bad 
falsehood  as  good  the  other  way.  But  metaphor,  but  untrue.  And  when  Mil- 
you  have  made  a  good  plea,”  he  adds,  verton,  lamenting  the  present  aspect  of 
**  and  you  may  indulge  in  as  many  meta-  our  cathedrals,  says  that  we  look  about, 
phors  as  you  like.”  Milverton  does  in-  thinking  when  piety  filled  every  comer, 
dulge  in  a  good  many  accordingly.  His  “  and  feel  that  tne  cathedral  is  too  big  for 
figures  of  speech  are  often  pregnant  with  the  Religion  which  is  a  dried-up  thing 
meaning,  and  come  in  with  happy  relief  that  rattles  in  this  empty  space,”  Elles- 
and  illuminative  power.  Thus  he  says  more  declares  thi*  the  boldest  simile  he 
there  are  men  whose  talents  for  govern*  has  heard  a  long  time, 
ing  are  not  developed  until  they  are  Another  characteristic  pass^e.  Mil- 
placed  in  power,  like  the  Palm-branches  verton  refers  to  an  appearance  in  nature, 
which  8[>ring  out  only  at  the  top  of  the  by  which  he  has  often  been  put  in  mind 
tree.  Many  a  man,  he  says,  has  a  kind  of  the  effect  of  temper  upon  men :  “  It  is 
of  mental  kaleidoscope,  where  the  bits  of  in  the  lowlands  near  the  sea,  where,  when 
broken  glass  arc  bis  own  merits  and  for-  the  tide  is  not  up  (the  man  out  of  tem^r), 
tunes,  and  they  fall  into  harmonious  ar-  there  is  a  shiny,  patchy,  diseased-looking 
rangements  and  delight  him — often  most  surface  of  mud  and  sick  seaweed.  You 
mischievously  and  to  his  ultimate  detri-  pass  by  in  a  few  hours,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ment,  but  they  are  a  present  pleasure,  ml  lake,  water  up  to  the  green  grass  (the 
Remarking  on  the  kind  of  remorseful  man  in  temper  again),  and  the  whole 
despair  that  is  chiefly  grounded  on  a  fool-  landscape  brilliant  with  reflected  light.” 
ish  belief  that  individual  words  or  actions  And  to  complete  the  likeness,  EUlesmere 
constitute  the  whole  life  of  man,  whereas  adds,  the  good  temper  and  the  full  tide 
they  are  often  not  fiiir  representatives  of  last  about  the  same  time — with  some  men 
even  portions  of  it,  he  illustrates  his  posi-  at  least.  “  It  is  so  like  you,  Milverton,” 
tion  tnus :  “  The  fragments  of  rock  in  a  he  says,  “  to  have  that  siniile  in  your  mind, 
mountain  stream  may  tell  much  of  its  There  is  nothing  you  see  in  nature,  but 
history,  are  in  fact  results  of  its  doings,  you  must  instantly  find  a  parallel  for  it  in 
but  they  are  not  the  stream.  They  were  man.”  Certainly  Milverton  has  a  knack 
brought  down  when  it  was  turbid ;  it  at  making  similes,  and  Ellesmere  a  zest 
m-ay  now  be  clear :  they  are  as  much  the  for  criticising  them  when  made.  Nor  is 
result  of  other  circumstances  as  of  the  he  particular  who  is  the  maker.  Duns- 
action  of  the  stream :  their  history  is  fit-  ford  sententiously  observes,  d  propot  of 
ful :  they  give  us  no  sure  intelligence  of  relaxed  philanthropic  efforts,  that  Custom 
the  future  course  of  the  stream,  or  of  the  soon  melts  off  the  wings  which  Novelty 
nature  of  its  waters:  and  may  scarcely  alone  Jias  lent  to  Benevolence, — “And 
show  more  than  that  it  has  not  always  down  comes  the  charitable  Icarus,”  quoth 
been  as  it  is.”  This  to  show,  in  a  simUi-  Ellesmere, — adding,  from  a  critical  point 
tude,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  often  of  view,  “A  very  good  simile,  my  dear 
indifferent  indications  of  the  men  them-  Dunsford,  but  rather  of  the  Latin  verse 
selves.  To  which  similitude,  by  the  way,  order.  I  almost  see  it  worked  into  an 
Ellesmere  objects,  in  the  conversazione  hexameter  and  pentameter,  and  delight* 
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ing  the  heart  of  an  Eton  boy.”  Ellea- 1 
mere  a  raison:  Dunsford  cannot  compete 
with  Milverton  in  this  line  of  things. 

Sometimes  Milverton  criticises  his  own 
metaphors.  As  where,  showing  that  all 
things  are  so  connected  together,  that,  in 
matters  of  study,  a  man  who  knows  one 
subject  well,  cannot,  if  he  would,  fail  to 
have  acquired  much  besides, — he  contin¬ 
ues  :  “And  that  man  will  not  be  likely  to 
keep  fewer  pearls  who  has  a  string  to  put 
them  on,  than  he  who  picks  them  up  and 
throws  them  together  without  method.” 
This,  however,  he  observes,  is  a  very  poor 
metaphor  to  represent  the  matter — for 
what  he  would  aim  at  producing,  not 
merely  holds  together  what  is  gained,  but 
has  vitality  in  itself,  is  always  growing. 

As  the  Friends  in  Council  saunter  to¬ 
gether  through  the  close  lanes  near  Worth 
Ashton,  Milverton  compares  a  hedge 
they  are  passing,  bedight  with  fern,  and 
wild  strawberry,  and  foxglove,  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  human  life — beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  in  its  bold  variety,  whereas  men 
would  have  one  sturdy  quickset  of  the 
same  height  and  color — both  in  their  fel¬ 
low-men  and  in  their  hedges.  “  Now  we 
are  off  upon  our  similitudes,”  exclaims 
Ellesmere,  in  his  best  be-wigged  and 
gowned  “  Sir,  I  object”  manner.  “  I 
thought  it  soon  would  be  so.  My  dear  | 
fellow,  cannot  you  look  at  a  bit  of  nature 
and  enjoy  it  for  yourself  without  troubling 
yourself  about  resemblances,  and  bringing 
in  men  on  all  occasions  ?”  Milverton 
replies,  that  he  does  not  look  out  for 
resemblances :  they  at  once  occur  to  him. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  learned 
friend’s  rebuke,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
learned  friend  himself,  when  arguing  that 
there  is  more  friendship  at  the  little  boy 
time  of  life  than  at  any  other,  falling  into 
metaphoric  diction,  and  saying :  “  They 
are  then  evenly-formed  creatures,  like 
bricks,  which  can  be  laid  close  to  one 
another.  The  grown-up  man  is  like  a 
fortress,  angular-shaped,  with  a  moat 
round  it,  standing  alone.”  Who  is  it 
that  is  now  involved  in  metaphors  ?  Lucy 
asks. 

Ellesmere,  again,  is  talking  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  travelling,  and  affirms  that  Horace 
may  say  what  he  likes  about  care  laying 
hold  of  the  tow-rope  of  a  steamer,  or  sit¬ 
ting  behind  the  horseman  like  his  master’s 
coat  strapped  round  a  groom  ;  but  a  judi¬ 
cious  traveller  cuts  the  tow-rope  or  vm- 
does  the  buckle,  and  care  is  obliged  to 
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drop  off  behind.  “Very  Horatian  these 
similes  !”  is  the  classical  Dunsford’s  com¬ 
ment  ;  for  Dunsford’s  turn  to  criticise  has 
come:  thus  does  the  whirligig  of  time 
bring  round  his  revenges.  A  certain  fa¬ 
miliar  humor,  as  in  this  paraphrase  of  post 
equitem  sedet  atra  Cura^  distinguishes 
many  of  the  similes  introduced  in  these 
volumes.  There  are  perhaps  as  many  of 
them  quaint  and  homely  as  graceful  and 
refined.  Those  who  grumble  that  every¬ 
thing  in  life  is  not  turned  out  as  neat  ns  a 
Long-Acre  carriage,  are  taught  that  Na¬ 
ture  herself,  with  her  vague  and  flowing 
ways,  cannot  at  all  fit  in  with  a  right- 
angled  person,  and  that  as  there  are  other 
precise  angular  creatures,  it  is  to  l>e  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  collisions  of  Society,  that 
these  sharp-edged  persons  should  w'ound 
each  other  terribly.  A  man  vexed  by 
disproportionate  care  for  little  things,  who 
accordingly  finds  many  more  causes  of 
offence  than  other  men,  and  each  oflencc 
more  bitter  than  others  find  it,  is  said  to 
have  “  a  garment  embroidered  with  hooks, 
which  catches  at  everything  that  passes 
by.”  It  is  Dunsford’s  opinion,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  booksellers’  puffing  system, 
that  good  books,  “  if  there  are  such  things, 
should  be  sought  after,  and  not  poked  in 
the  faces  of  purchasers  like  Jews’  pen¬ 
knives  at  coach  doors.”  People  in  author¬ 
ity,  says  Ellesmere,  are  as  fearful  of  at¬ 
tacking  any  social  evil  as  men  are  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  old  trees  about  their  houses — 
though  he  owns  there  is  always  something 
to  be  said  for  the  old  trees.  (Milverton, 
by-the-by,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
improve  the  simile;  and  remarks  that  it 
would  be  mostly  better,  though,  to  cut 
them  dowm  at  once,  and  begin  to  jtlnnt 
something  at  the  proper  distance  from 
their  houses.)  Virtuous  people,  who  hav¬ 
ing  been  carefiilly  tended  and  carefully 
brought  up,  plume  themselves  on  their 
virtue,  are  reminded,  that  the  dainty  vase 
which  is  kept  under  a  glass  case  in  a 
drawing-room,  should  not  be  too  proud  of 
remaining  without  a  flaw,  considering  its 
great  advantages.  Those  who  cherish  the 
delusion  that  reading  and  writing  alone 
will  do  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  that 
with  the  copy-book  and  rule  of  tnree  their 
education  may  finish,  are  assured,  that 
you  might  as  well  prepare  for  a  liberal 
hospitality  by  a  good  apparatus  for  roast¬ 
ing  and  boiling,  but  never  putting  on  any 
viands,  so  that  the  kitchen  machinery 
went  on  grinding  unceasingly,  with  no 
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contentment  to  the  appetites  of  the  hnn- 
gry.  Compassionately  regarding  the  fig- 
trees  against  the  wall  of  an  English  gar¬ 
den,  and  feeling  how  disgusted  they  must 
be  at  the  climate  which  needs  such  a  po¬ 
sition  for  them,  Milverton  muses,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  thing  is  only  what 
the  greatest  men  have  had  to  endure,  to 
live  in  an  uncongenial  clime,  and  to  bring 
forth  fruit  with  painful  culture,  and  under 
most  adverse  circumstances ;  “  so  you 
must  not  complain,  he  says,”  “  though  you 
are  nailed  up  against  the  wall.” 

But  of  the  space  at  our  command,  an 
inordinate  measure  has  been  bestowed  on 
tropes  and  similitudes.  As  to  the  author’s 
style  in  general,  it  is  that  of  one  “qui 
voudrait  produire  dans  son  style  la  tran- 

?uillite  modeste  et  hardie  de  ses  pensees.” 
t  has  been  remarked  that,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  he  has  no  formula;  that  can  be  said  to 
constitute  a  style  :  it  “  everywhere  drops 
upon  the  subject  like  drapery,  and  shapes 


itself  to  it ;”  his  thought  being  rather  of 
what  he  is  saying,  than  of  how  he  is  say¬ 
ing  it — so  that  matter  takes  precedence  of 
manner,  and  assimilates  it  to  itself,  pro 
re  natd.  “  Hence  he  is  as  various  as  his 
themes,  and  always  new  and  peculiar.” 
Sometimes  he  may  be  “  crude  and  hard,” 
occasionally  a  little  difficult  of  construction 
(to  very  light  infentry  readers)  ;  but  tak¬ 
ing  him  for  all  in  all,  he  justifies  the  pane¬ 
gyric  that  has  been  passed  upon  him — 
that  he  contrives,  namely,  to  interest  you 
in  every  thing  he  says ;  so  that  whether 
you  differ  from  him,  or  agree  with  him, 
he  equally  interests  and  frscinates  your 
attention.  “  It  is  like  listening  to  a  per¬ 
son  speaking  with  one  of  those  melodious 
voices  that  melt  into  your  heart.  You 
love  to  hear  him  speak  even  if  you  dissent 
from  every  word  he  utters.”  What  a 
thing  for  the  essay,  in  its  day  of  decline 
and  cold  obstruction,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  such  an  Essay-writer  as  this ! 


From  the  North  Brltiih  Beriew. 
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Let  us  set  out  by  entering  our  protest 
against  the  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  which 
is  at  the  base  of  the  main  complaint 
brought  against  Mr.  Thackeray,  by  some 
!  who  have  not  been  indisposed  to  concede 
to  him  the  possession  of  the  most  brilliant 
abilities,  ^ere  has  been  a  loud  cry 
raised,  (and  in  the  name  of  religion  too  !) 
that  this  writer  represents  men  and  women 
as  worse  than  they  are ;  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  dramatic  personm  are  mean,  or 
malicious,  or  stupid,  or  vain,  or  have  two 
or  more  of  these  and  other  disqualifica¬ 
tions  together ;  that  absolutely  admirable 
characters  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  his 
j  social  world ;  that  his  very  good  people 
are  few  and  far  between ;  and  that  his 
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amiable  persons  are  sometimes  stupid,  at 
least  to  a  degree  that  would  prevent  their 
shining  at  a  London  dinner-party.  Does 
not  the  accusation,  put  plainly,  confute 
itself,  and  turn  to  the  credit  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  for  clear-sightedness?  For  our 
parts,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
charge  Mr.  Thackeray  with  the  opposite 
error,  were  we  not  convinced  that  a  nov¬ 
elist  who  should  represent  the  world  with 
its  average  amount  of  malice,  stupidity, 
meanness  and  vanity,  would  be  absolutely 
unreadable.  Let  the  reader  take  a  glance, 
first  over  the  score  or  so  of  portraits  in 
the  “Newcomes,”  and  then  over  the 
score  or  so  of  his  own  acquaintance — in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  himself^  and  let  him 
candidly  say  whether,  the  numbers  pre¬ 
suppose  equal,  he  knows  as  many  wor¬ 
thy  people  as  Mr.  Pendennis,  in  his  edito¬ 
rial  capacity  pretends  to  depict.  Of 
conrse,  we  are  assuming,  though  this  is, 
perhaps,  unfair,  that  our  reader  knows 
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his  own  friends  and  himself,  as  intimately 
as  he  is  allowed  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  “  most  respectable  femily,”  the 
Newcomes,  and  those  who  are  associated 
with  it.  This,  however,  being  premised, 
we  certjunly  should  ju^e  him  happy,  i^ 
among  his  peculiar  score,  he  can  find 
matches  for  the  great-minded  gentleman. 
Colonel  Newcome;  the  high  and  sweet 
lady,  the  Countess  of  Florae ;  the  (consid¬ 
ering  the  disadvantages  of  her  bringing 
up)  remarkalfiy  right-minded  Miss  Ethel ; 
the  frank  and  honorable  boy  Clive;  the 
honest  and  independent,  and  withal  amiable 
Miss  Honeyman ;  the  immaculate  matron, 
Mrs.  Laura;  the  unpretentious  wife-and- 
home-loving  member  of  parliament,  her 
husband ;  the  meek  man  of  genius,  J.  J., 
not  to  speak  of  others  of  less  significant, 
or  a  more  mixed  quality,  as  F.  Bayham, 
Sherrick,  George  liames.  Lady  Walham, 
De  Florae,  Lord  Kew,  Miss  Cann,  and 
half-a-dozcn  others,  who  are  all  right  at 
heart,”  as  the  cant  and  very  questionable 
phrase  goes.  Against  this  galaxy  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  what  have  we  of  the  utterly 
abominable  to  put  in  the  scale?  Only 
Barnes  Newcome,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome,  and  Lady  Kew,  all  of 
whom,  except  the  last,  let  it  be  allowed, 
(for  it  is  true,)  are  extremely  common 
characters,  though  we  have  not,  common¬ 
ly,  the  means  of  becoming  so  thoroughly 
and  philosophically  acqiiainted  with  them 
as  in  these  instances.  Why  do  we  go  on 
calling  ourselves  “  mi.serable  sinners”  on 
Sundays,  if  we  are  to  abuse  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  on  week-days  for  making  out  many  of 
us  to  be  somewhat  less  than  saints  ?  The 
plain  fret  is,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  de¬ 
cried  for  exactly  that  quality  which  con¬ 
stitutes  his  originality,  namely,  his  frith- 
fulness  to  some  important  point,  or  points 
of  truth,  hitherto  denied  or  disregarded. 
We  are  all,  nominally,  orthodox  on  the 
point  of  human  imperfection  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  but  now  that  Mr.  Thackeray  insists 
on  proving  in  detail,-  that  there  is  really 
some  substantial  verity  in  the  charge,  he 
meets  with  a  most  heretical  roar  of  disap¬ 
probation.  He  is  the  Athanasius  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  peccability. 

This  subject,  the  frrther  it  is  examined, 
brings  the  greater  credit  to  our  client. 
Other  writers  have  represented  the  world 
in  as  evil  a  light,  but  few  have  done 
the  work  with  such  conscience-convicting 
tnith.  Mr.  Thackeray  makes  a  third  with 
Bhakespeare  and  Fielding  in  this,  that  all 
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his  discreditable  characters  have  an  un¬ 
happy  trick  of  claiming  kindred  with  us. 
Without  desiring  to  undervalue  the  great 
ability  of  Mr.  Dickens,  it  must  be  allowed, 
for  example,  that  his  bad  people  have  the 
unreal  though  convenient  quality  of  selfi 
isolation  from  the  tolerable  part  of  hu¬ 
manity — ^to  which,  of  course,  every  reader 
belongs.  We  cut  them  with  a  perfect 
conscience;  we  cannot  even  exchange  a 
nod  with  such  unmistakeably  disreputable 
persons.  But  the  three  writers  above 
mentioned  are  more  profound  in  their  eth¬ 
nology.  They  display  to  the  conscience 
of  the  “most  respectable  persons,”  the 
links  by  which  they  are  more  than  blood- 
rolatives  of  the  most  unknowable  scoun¬ 
drels.  Again,  the  good  people  in  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  writings  are  apt  to  displease 
us,  strange  as  this  may  seem,  for  the  very 
same  reason.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of 
less  veracious  writers  permit  themselves 
to  be  admired  at  a  <listaDce,.and  without 
insisting  that  wo  shall  be  like  them,  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  this  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  Mr.  Thackeray’s  good  peo¬ 
ple  affront  us  with  a  display  of  our  own 
possibilities.  If  we  are  not  as  good  as 
they  are,  we  ought  to  be,  and  we  know 
it ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  blush  at  mean¬ 
ness,  malice,  vanity,  and  folly,  which 
others,  so  clearly  sharing  the  same  human¬ 
ity  with  ourselves,  have  abandoned,  or  re¬ 
fused  to  take  up  with.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
tween  perfect  heroes  and  heroines,  and 
imperfect  readers,  the  distance  is  not  mea¬ 
surable  ;  and,  as  all  mathematicians  know, 
the  relations  between  infinity  and  zero  are 
remarkable,  and  by  beginners  in  algebra 
these  entities,  (or  nonentities)  are  apt  to 
be  confounded.  But  between  imperfect 
readers  and  much  less  imperfect  Colonels 
Newcome  and  Countesses  de  Florae,  the 
distance  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not, 
by  any  slight  of  conscience,  to  be  confused 
with  nullity. 

These  qualities  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  re¬ 
cent  writings,  while  they  scandalize  large 
classes,  confer  upon  his  books  an  inex¬ 
pressible  attraction  and  value  for  those 
who  really  believe  in  original  sin  and 
human  imperfectibility.  If  Mr.  Thackeray 
wrote  only  half  as  well  as  he  does,  many 
people  who  now  criticise,  would  bo  whole¬ 
sale  admirers  of  his  works.  He  is  not 
half-cracked,  which  is  unfortunate  for  his 
reputation  with  those  who  judge  of  ge¬ 
nius  by  the  fracture.  He  has  a  feeling  of 
the  responsibility  of  possessing  intellectual 
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power,  or,  at  all  events,  he  acts  as  if  he 
had,  (which  is  all  that  concerns  and 
neglects  no  means  of  making  it  efficient 
and  productive,  llis  business  is  to  paint 
the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  he  goes 
to  look  at  it,  and  does  not  wish  Nature 
out  of  the  way,  as  Fuseli  did,  in  order 
that  his  egotistical  fimcy  may  have  unim¬ 
peded  play;  and  his  successive  works  bear 
that  unmistakable  badge  of  conscientious 
workmanship,  successive  improvement. 

Mr. Thackeray’s  peculiar “  style”  reaches 
perfection  in  the  “Newcomes.”  We  say 
his  peculiar  style,  because,  in  that  exc^uisite 
novel  “Esmond,”  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  assuming  a  style,  which,  though 
throughout  sustained  and  faultless,  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  that  which  pleases  him  best, 
however  much  it  may  l>e  preferred  by 
many  of  his  readers,  and  those,  perhaps, 
the  best  worth  pleasing.  The  chief  fault 
of  his  ordinary  and  cutm  style  is  also  the 
fiiult  of  Fielding’s;  namely,  a  habit  of 
winking  the  eye,  as  it  were,  at  the  reader, 
as  he  goes  on.  We  suppose  that  most 
readers  like  this,  as  those  are  generally 
popular  favorites  who  do  it.  For  our 
parts,  we  could  well  dispense  with  the  | 
compliment  to  ourselves  supposed  to  be 
implied,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  to  the 
novelist’s  dignity.  With  the  single  draw- 
bai‘k,  however,  of  this  defect,  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  present  style  is  a  marvel  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  cidture ;  and,  to  appreciate 
It  properly,  the  degrees  through  which 
this  writer  has  passed  in  attaining  it  should 
be  examined.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  “crack 
writer”  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  exactly 
fifteen  years  ago  that  there  appeared  in 
the  “7Vm€«”  newspaper  an  article  on 
Fielding,  which  is  too  marked  in  its  man¬ 
ner,  ami  in  its  anticipation  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  “Lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists,”  for  there  to  be  a  moment’s 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship.  The  “7i»ies” 
literary  articles  are  always  in  the  most 
striking  style  that  can  be  had  for  money. 
But  let  the  reader,  who  has  easy  access 
to  a  file  of  that  newspaper,  compare  the 
article  in  question  (September  3,  1840) 
with  ^he  “Lecture  on  Fielding  in  the 
English  Humorists.”  There  is  exactly 
the  same  order  of  views  and  intellectual 
merit  in  both,  but  there  is  nearly  as  much 
difterence  between  the  two  styles  as  there 
is  lietween  smoke  and  flame. 

The  difference  between  Fielding  and 
Thackeray,  in  respect  of  that  breadth  of 
handling  m  which  it  has  been  complained 


that  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former,  is 
a  difference  mainly  of  the  times  lived  in 
and  depicted  by  these  writers.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  Fielding  would  have 
dared  to  describe  a  Squire  Western,  or  a 
Lady  Bellaston,  for  the  edification  of  sub- 
scri^rs  to  modem  circulating  libraries  ? 
Ckiuld  the  respective  virtues  and  failings 
of  a  Joseph  j^drews  and  a  Tom  Jones 
have  been  set  forth,  in  a  time  when  the 
lips  of  novelist  and  dramatist  are  abso¬ 
lutely  locked,  with  regard  to  that  which 
still  exercises,  as  it  ever  did,  and  ever 
must,  the  chief  moral  energies  of  almost 
all  men,  during  many,  and  mose  the  most 
dramatic  years  of  their  lives?  We  do  not 
complain  of  this  refinement  of  modem 
speech,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  goes 
much  dee|)er.  On  the  contrary,  we 
heartily  wish  the  reform  were  more 
thorough  than  it  is,  and  that  men  should 
never  rise,  even  firom  their  talk  over 
their  wine,  with  the  flavor  in  their  mouths 
and  minds  of  a  phrase,  or  a  sentiment 
which  ought  to  make  them  blush  to  “^in 
the  ladies.’*  lietbrms  often  advance  ftom 
superficial  to  profound,  and  a  pure  tongue 
is  a  laudable  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  nothmg 
better.  Art,  it  is  tme,  has  hitherto  been 
a  sufferer  by  the  improvement.  That  it 
will  not  be  so  in  the  long  ran,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced:  for  every  thing  that  really  betters 
life  must  better  that  which  is  its  repre¬ 
sentative  :  but  life,  as  we  have  said,  is  not 
as  yet,  probably,  very  substantially  better 
in  this  respect;  and  the  novelist  and 
dramatist  are  meanwhile  under  the  unhap¬ 
py  necessity  of  representing  a  society 
which  dares  not,  and  ought  not  to  dare, 
to  seem  no  better  than  it  is.  Tbe  breadth 
of  treatment  which  is  thus  impossible  for 
the  modem  novelist,  is  substituted  in  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  works  by  a  subtlety  of  hand¬ 
ling  which  is  almost  equally  admirable, 
and  which  would  scarcely  be  compatible 
with  the  strength  of  light  and  sha^  we 
find  in  Fielding.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  as 
much  the  originator  of  this  kind  of  writing 
as  Fielding  was  of  the  other ;  and  if  there 
are  numerous  little  indications  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  imitation  of  the  latter  in  the 
works  of  the  former,  the  two  writers,  in 
their  main  characteristics,  are  absolute 
opposites,  although,  as  we  have  said,  that 
opposition  is  probably  no  more  than  the 
natural  reflection,  by  two  first-rate  minds, 
of  the  opposite  social  oharacter  of  their 
times.  We  are  all  of  us  disciples  of  that 
school  of  the  new  science  of  moral  anato- 
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my,  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  master ; 
and  it  is  emphatically  true  of  him,  as  of 
all  other  great  writers,  that  he  is  only 
“outrunning  the  age  in  the  direction 
which  it  is  spontaneously  taking.” 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  or  unprofit¬ 
able  than  running  “parallels,”  as  they  are 
called,  when  there  is  little  or  no  parallel¬ 
ism  in  the  case.  The  only  im|>ortant 
point  of  similarity  between  Thackeray  and 
Fielding  is  soon  stated  and  done  with; 
and  it  consists  in  what  we  may  regard  as 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  these  writers 
are  the  two  greatest  painters  of  human 
nature,  as  it  actually  is,  that  we  have  ever 
had,  Shakespeare  alone  excepted.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  the 
two  greatest  novelists ;  because  a  good 
many  things  besides  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  power  of  rendering,  human 
nature,  go  to  the  making  of  a  first-rate 
novel.  Yet  we  should  hesitate  before  we 
placed  any  works  higher  than  “Amelia” 
and  “Esmond”  in  the  ranks  of  general 
novelesque  perfection. 

Since  there  are  probably  few  of  our 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
“Newcomes,”  we  will  assume  such  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  few  remarks  we  are 
about  to  make  concerning  the  details  of 
this  book. 

It  contains  more  than  one  illustration 
of  a  truth  which  we  have  long  felt,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  re¬ 
cognised,  that,  great  as  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
as  a  satirist,  he  is  still  greater  as  a  serious 
writer.  In  our  opinion,  he  never  rose  so 
high  as  in  “Esmond,”  in  which  the  satir- 
rist,  for  a  time,  became  the  grave  historian. 
There  are  examples  of  high  and  pure  pa¬ 
thos  in  the  “Newcomes”  which  are  scarce¬ 
ly  surpassed  elsewhere :  the  whole  character 
of  Colonel  Newcome  has  an  epic  dignity 
about  it,  and  all  his  history,  after  his  loss 
of  fortune,  especially  his  retirement  as 
the  Grey-friars  pensioner,  is  as  full  as  it 
can  be  of  that  noble  pathos  which  consists 
in  the  display  of  an  humble  and  heroic 
superiority  to  worldly  ill.  Aristophanes 
wjis  right  in  laughing  at  Euripides  for 
trying  to  evoke  tears  by  the  mere  fact  of 
suffering.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  pathos 
in  that  by  itself  It  may  even  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  as  the  “base,  self-pitying  tears”  of 
Thersites.  But,  we  can  scarcely  tell  why, 
there  is  always  something  in  true  nobility 
of  character  which  makes  the  tears  “rise 
in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes”  of 
those  who  merit  to  behold  it.  It  is  an 


evidence  of  immortality  which  we  cannot 
resist,  and  the  tears,  perhaps,  come  by 
way  of  unconscious  protest  against  the 
ordinary  baseness  of  our  mortal  lives. 

Of  the  various  illustrations  which  this 
work  affords  of  those  of  the  writer’s 
merits  which  are  universally  admitted  we 
have  not  spoken,  and  do  not  intend  to 
speak,  our  purpose  being  mainly  at  present 
to  do  Justice  to  him  in  particulars  in 
which  justice  has  been  hitherto  generally 
refused.  His  view  of  the  characters  of 
women  is  one  of  these  points.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  said  of  his  female  characters,  that 
when  they  are  amusing  and  agreeable 
they  are  worthless,  and  that  when  they 
are  good  they  are  stupid.  Mrs.  Laura 
and  Ethel  are  contradictions  of  this  charge, 
unless  indeed  it  is  stupid  not  to  talk  epi- 
cjams,  and  not  to  despise  religion.  For 
Mrs.  Laura  we  profess  an  unbounded  es¬ 
teem  and  affection,  and  think  that  we  can¬ 
not  give  her  higher  praise  than  that  of 
saying  she  reminds  us  of  Fielding’s 
“Amelia,”  whom  we  agree  with  ^Ir. 
Thackeray  in  regarding  as  the  loveliest 
female  character  ever  described  in  prose 
or  verse.  Ethel,  too,  though  vastly  less 
attractive  than  Mrs.  Laura,  is  neither  stu¬ 
pid  nor  bad.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  almost 
the  only  modem  writer  who  has  under¬ 
stood  that  the  secret  of  describing  the 
character  of  a  true  woman  is  to  do  it  by 
negatives.  When  we  have  read  all  almnt 
Laura  Bell,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
what  do  we  know  about  her  except  that 
she  illustrates  that  sweet  and  golaen  me¬ 
dium,  that  moderation  in  all  things,  which 
is  the  great  charm  of  the  feminine  nattire, 
and  which  makes  its  highest  positive 
praise  that  which  is  the  principal  thing 
predicated  of  her  in  the  Bible,  namely, 
discretion.  “A  fair  woman  without  dis¬ 
cretion,  is  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine’s 
snout.” — “Teach  the  young  women  to  be 
sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 
their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste, 
keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their 
own  husbands.”  No  positive  and  partial 
excellencies  can  compensate  in  the  wom.an 
for  the  absence  of  this  beautiful  ioant  of 
character,  which  Pope,  in  his  moral  and 
physical  inca||)acity  to  appreciate  woman, 
complained  ot ;  and  few  nave  ever  felt  this 
negative  loveliness  more  strongly  than 
Mr.  Thacker.ay. 

In  a  novel  so  certain  as  the  “New- 
oomes”  of  becoming  a  classic,  we  must 
not  neglect  to  point  out  two  faults  which 
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we  hope  that  Mr.  Thackeray  may  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  correct  in  a  future  edi¬ 
tion. — First,  the  unnatural  refusal  of  Clive 
to  jfivo  up  the  profession  of  an  artist, — 
for  to  him  it  was  clearly  nothing  dearer 
th.an  a  profession,  and  only  that  nonunally, 
for  he  did  not  live  by  it, — when  he  saw 
plainly  that  the  name  of  artist  vexed  the 
pride  of  his  mistress,  and  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  his  chance  with  her.  Secondly,  the 
very  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  con¬ 
clusion,  which  not  only  leaves  us  almost 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  Clive  and  Ethel 
were  naarried  after  all,  but  also  with  an 
unpleasant  impression  that  it  is  not  much 
k  matter  whether  they  are  or  not.  Mrs. 

[Mackenzie  is  the  person  who  occupies  the 
foreground,  to  our  mind’s  eye,  as  we 
close  the  b^k,  and  the  very  name  of  that 
person  is  as  bad  to  one’s  nerves  as  a  blast 
of  east  wind.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Thacke- 
I  ray  let  us  witness  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  cloud,  which  for  the  moment  ob¬ 
scured  the  fortunes  and  disturbed  the 
I  tempers  of  the  hero  and  heroine?  We 
are  not  made  sadder  and  wiser”  by  this 
sorry  conclusion,  but  only  put  out  of  sorts, 
and  left  irritable ; — the  only  moral  we  are 
disposed  at  the  moment  to  draw  being, 
that  we  also  have  our  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
somewhere  among  our  “friends”  or  rela¬ 
tions,  and  that  we  will  henceforth  be  like 
Clive,  and  let  her  know  our  minds  about 
her,  instead  of  excusing  her  to  ourselves, 
or  decently  containing  our  rage,  as  hith¬ 
erto. 

It  would  be  as  hard  to  criticise  one  of 
Fielding’s  novels  as  to  criticise  a  fine  day 
— they  have  so  few  faults  and  so  few  pe- 
r  culiarities.  Their  excellence  is  “  as  broad 
and  general  as  the  casing  air,”  and  is  only 
to  be  praised  in  terms  which  would  be 
true  oi  nature  herself.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  who  brings  to  the  perusal  a 
proper  amount  of  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  to  read  any  of  these  works  without 
a  sense  of  moral  invigoration,  which  is  as 
delightful  as  it  is  unlike  the  result  of  near¬ 
ly  all  other  novel  reading.  Few  things 
are  more  startling  than  tne  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  tone  and  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  character  of  Fielding’s  life.  This 
of  itself,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  not  to 
have  been  one  to  create  any  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  him.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  his 
love  of  his  first  wife ;  yet  a  man  must  be 
far  gone  who  is  incapable  of  a  passionate, 
enduring  and  increasing  devotion  to  such 
'  a  woman  as  the  origmal  of  “Amelia.” 


But  if  we  are  to  judge  a  man  by  his  works, 
it  must  be  by  aU  his  works,  and  as  the 
biographer  of  Keats  admirably  says,  the 
“  works”  of  an  author  are  his  works  in. 
deed.  St.  Bernard  says,  that,  at  the  Last 
Day,  it  will  not  be  asked  what  we  did  or 
what  we  believed,  but  what  we  loved.  If 
we  would  know  what  Fielding  loved,  we 
must  question  not  our  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  actual  life,  but  “Tom  Jones,” 
“Amelia,”  and  “Joseph  Andrews,” — 
from  which  we  find  not  only  that  he  sin¬ 
cerely  loved  what  is  gracious  in  human 
life,  but  that  he  comprehended  and  loved 
the  source  of  that  graciousness.  Cole¬ 
ridge  says  that  the  young  man’s  mind 
must  already  be  corrupt  which  can  ’receive 
damage  from  these  novels.  They  are  not 
works,  however,  which  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  young  people.  The  minds  of 
almost  all  young  men  are  more  or  less 
corrupt — at  least  it  would  be  very  danger¬ 
ous  in  education  to  act  on  the  assumption 
of  the  reverse.  But  apart  from  that  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  certainly  not  advisable  that 
young  minds  should  be  familiarized  with 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  general 
laxness  of  manners  as  Fielding  depicts — 
of  course  without  astonishment,  since  he 
lived  in  them  himself 

Let  us,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  LaMrrence’s 
amusing  Xf/e,  look  back  for  a  little  to 
these  old  times.  Henry  Fielding  was 
bom  at  Sharpman  Park,  near  Glastonbury, 
on  the  22d  of  April  1707.  Ilis  father. 
General  Fielding,  son  of  Dr.  Fielding, 
canon  of  Salisbury,  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  under  the  great  Marlborough.  Henry 
was  one  of  six  children.  His  only  brother 
died  young,  and,  of  his  four  sisters,  Sarah, 
the  third,  is  known  as  the  authoress  of 
“David  Simple.”  His  early  education 
was  conducted  at  home  by  the  family 
chaplain,  who  is  thought  to  have  furnished 
an  original  for  the  parson  Trulliber  of 
“Joseph  Andrews,” — “  one  of  the  largest 
men  you  should  see,  and  could  have  acted 
the  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  without 
stuffing.  Add  to  this,  that  the  rotundity 
of  his  belly  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  his  shadow 
ascending  very  near  as  far  in  height  when 
he  lay  on  his  back  as  when  he  stood  on 
his  legs.  His  voice  was  loud  and  hoarse, 
and  ms  accent  extremely  broad.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  whole,  he  had  a  stateliness  in  his 
gait  when  he  walked  not  unlike  that  of  a 
goose,  only  he  stalked  slower.”  From 
the  tutorship  of  this  man.  Fielding  was 
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transferred  to  Eton,  where  he  was  fellow- 
student  with  George  Lyttleton,  William 
Pitt,  Henry  Fox,  and  other  celebrities  of 
the  daj,  with  most  of  whom  his  liveliness, 
wit,  and  good  nature,  made  him  a  favorite. 
His  friendship  with  Lyttleton  lasted  with 
their  lives. 

On  leaving  Eton,  Fielding  was  sent  to 
study  Civil  Law  under  one  of  the  most 
&mou8  professors  at  Leyden,  for  it  was 
his  father’s  intention  to  make  him  a  bar¬ 
rister.  It  was  agreed,  on  his  leaving  Eng¬ 
land,  that  his  fatner  should  allow  him  an 
annual  income  of  £200,  which  was  proba- 
Wy  drawn  from  an  estate  in  Dorsetshire 
which  had  belonged  to  Fielding’s  mother, 
who  wis  now  dead ;  but,  during  his  son’s 
absence,  General  Fielding  having  entered 
upon  his  second  marriage,  and  brought 
upon  himself  the  expense  of  a  young 
family,  and  being,  moreover,  a  man  of 
liber^  habits,  foimd  his  expenses  increase 
so  much,  tliat,  after  making  each  remit¬ 
tance  less  than  its  predecessor,  he  was 
compelled  at  last  to  drop  them  altogether. 
Fielding  never  seems  to  have  home  his 
hither  any  ill-will  on  this  account.  He 
had  perfect  faith  in  his  good  intentions, 
and  probably  saw  that  the  home  expendi¬ 
ture  made  it  impossible  for  his  father  to 
keep  his  promise  as  regarded  the  allow¬ 
ance.  It,  however,  be^me  necessary  for 
him  to  exert  himself  in  some  way  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency.  Tlie  practice  of  his 
profession  ofiered  little  prospect  of  imme¬ 
diate  relief^  and,  liaving  tried  his  hand  at 
dramatic  writing  while  in  Holland,  he  de¬ 
termined  on  producing  a  finished  play, 
and  trying  his  success  in  this  kind  of 
literature. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Fielding,  being 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  formed  his  first 
attachment.  The  object  of  it  was  Sarah 
Andrews,  his  cousin,  a  young  girl  of  great 
beauty,  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  him 
writh  a  model  for  **  Sophia  Western.” 
Fielding’s  prospects  and  habits  were  not 
such  as  to  win  the  consent  of  the  lady’s 
Mends,  and  as,  upon  their  rejection  of  his 
proposal,  he  attempted  her  abduction,  she 
was  removed  from  his  reach.  Much  of 
his  profligacy  between  this  time  and  his 
marriage,  some  six  or  eight  years  after, 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
a  disappointment  which  seems  greatly  to 
have  embittered  him  for  the  time. 

Fielding’s  first  published  play  was  a 
comedy  called  “  Love  in  several  Masks.” 
The  taste  of  the  day  had  been  both  pan-  j 


dered  to,  and  further  vitiated,  by  the  im¬ 
moralities  of  Congreve,  Farq^uhar,  and 
Vanbrugh.  A  play  which  had  no  gross 
jests,  and  no  sneers  at  the  marriage-tie, 
would  have  been  instantly  rejected  by  the 
audience  as  lacking  savor,  and  power  of 
fixing  the  attention.  As  Ficloing  was 
writing  for  money,  his  first  object  was  of 
course  to  please  the  play-^ers ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  much  of  the  grossness  and 
immorality  of  this  and  his  subsequent  pro¬ 
ductions  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
audience  rather  than  to  the  perverted  taste 
of  the  author.  It  is  certainly  a  fiwjt,  that 
no  CTossness  is  ever  to  be  detected  in  the 
wonts  of  Fielding,  introduced  simply  for 
its  owm  sake.  The  laugh  is  produced  by 
a  writticism  to  which  such  grossness  is  only 
a  means,  and  never,  as  in  the  works  of 
many  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  the  mere 
breach  of  decorum  or  morality — never,  in 
short,  by  the  grossness  itself 

During  the  writing  and  publication  of 
his  plays,  Fielding’s  life  was  of  a  very  ir¬ 
regular  description.  The  green-room  and 
tavern  were  his  fiivorite  places  of  resort ; 
and  his  companions,  among  whom  was 
Richard  Savage,  were  of  the  description 
which  these  pl^es  usually  afford.  He  was 
constantly  in  want  of  money ;  for  what  he 
got  was  either  immediately  surallowed  up 
m  the  payment  of  old  debts,  in  redei^ming 
pawned  finery,  or  in  thoughtless  extrava¬ 
gancies.  If  we  may  judge  from  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  belong^  to  the  class  of  pro¬ 
fessional  beggars  and  borrowers,  who  in 
all  i^s  have  disgraced  literature ;  he  w:ls 
not  ashamed  to  seek  patronage  even  where 
his  advances  met  with  neglect,  or  decided 
repulses ;  and  a  not  very  honorable 
poverty  seems  to  have  been  rather  amatter 
of  boasting  than  otherwise ;  witness  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Sir  liobert  Walpole,  written  about 
this  time : 

’  The  farnily  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteemed  the  greatest ; 

Bat  latest  hoars  most  sarely  fall 
'Fore  him  who  never  dines  at  all. 

'  Tour  taste  as  architect,  you  know, 

Has  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe ; 

Bat  can  yoar  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles — in  the  air  ? 

'  We’re  often  taught  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  those  greater  who'rc  above  us ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory, 

Who  live  above  you  twice  two  story ; 

And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
Dn  the  whole  street  of  Arlington. 
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lotte  being  addresseid  as  Celia.  Here  is  a 
curious  “  rebus”  on  her  real  name. 


“  Grcatnem  by  poet*  still  is  punted 
With  many  Ibllowen  acquainted  ; 
This,  too,  doth  in  my  favor  spak ; 
Your  levee  is  but  once  a  week; 

From  mine  I  can  exclude  bnt  one  day- 
My  door  is  quiet  of  a  Sunday  1  ” 


“  Her  Chrutian  name.*' 

A  very  ff^ood  fish,  very  good  way  of  selling 
A  very  bad  thing  with  a  little  bad  spelling, 
Make  the  name  by  the  parson  and  godfather 
given. 

When  a  Christian  was  made  of  an  angel  in 
heaven.” 


In  some  lines,  noticeable,  not  as  regards 
poetical  merit,  but  from  being  character¬ 
istic,  and  apparently  the  oflspring  of  feel¬ 
ing,  Fielding  declares  his  weariness  of 
town  life,  and  disgust  at  its  pleasures  and 
ordinary  companions.  On  nis  marriage, 
he  became  master  of  his  mother’s  little 
estate  at  Last  Stour,  added  to  which,  his 
wife  brought  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
He  had  therefore  enough  money  to  live 
on  with  comfort,  far  from  the  scenes  for 
which  he  now  felt  so  little  taste,  and  to 
indulge  his  wish  for  leisure  and  country 
life.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  after  six  or 
eight  years  of  profligacy  and  imprudence, 
to  do  suddenly  as  those  do,  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  a  <|uiet  and  honorable 
way  of  living.  Fieldmg  at  once  set  up 
housekeeping  on  a  magniflcent  scale,  be¬ 
ing  apparently  set  on  making  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  among  the  neighboring  squires.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  his  equipage  was  of 
his  footmen  were 


unheard-of  elegance ; 
clothed  in  canary-colored  plush,  perhaps 
the  color  of  all  others  which  required  the 
most  frequent  renewing  ;  his  hunters  and 
hounds  were  famous  all  round,  and  his 
dinner  parties  calculated  to  astonish  all 
the  folxs  of  Dorsetshire.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  only  last  as  long  as  his  wife’s 
capital,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  crash 
came.  Of  course  the  squires  and  squires’ 
wives,  whose  establishments  had  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  yellow  blaze 
of  the  Fielding  livery,  could  only  shake 
their  heads  anti  declare  that  the  catastro¬ 
phe  had  long  been  predicted  by  each  and 
all  of  them.  Fielding  finding  old  guests 
and  present  creditors  equally  unpleasant 
company,  left  the  place  in  disgust ;  and 
began  London  life  i^ain,  with  this  diflTer- 
ence  only,  that  be  had  three,  instead  of 
one,  to  provide  for.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  following  passage  in  “  Amelia,” 
was  suggested  by  a  recollection  of  thm 
time : 

“  The  neighboriDg  little  squires,  too,  were  nn- 
ea^  to  see  a  little  renter  become  their  equal  in  a 
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matter  in  which  tkey  placed  so  much  dignity  (a 
carriage) ;  and  not  doubting  but  it  arose  in  me 
from  the  same  ostentation,  they  began  to  hate  me 
likewise  and  to  tom  my  equipage  into  ridicule  ; 
asserting  that  my  horses,  which  were  as  well 
matched  as  any  in  the  kin^om,  were  of  different 
colors  and  sizes,  with  much  more  of  that  kind  of 
wit,  the  only  basis  of  which  is  lying.” 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  “Amelia” 
was  drawn  by  Fielding  from  his  wife,  and 
that  all  the  vivid  descriptions  of  domestic 
happiness  drawn  by  the  hero,  are  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Fielding’s  own  experience, — ^for 
among  all  his  misfortunes,  he  retained  a 
full  sense  of  the  value  of  that  kind  and 
beautiful  companion,  whose  money  he  had 
thus  squandered. 

On  reaching  London,  Fielding  at  first 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  been  originally  intended, 
but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  a  sudden 
inspiration  in  another  direction.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was,  at  this  time,  at  the 
heighth  of  his  power,  and  was  consequents 
ly  the  butt  of  much  abuse  and  jealousy. 
Satires  of  all  kinds  were  fashionable,  at 
his  expense,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Fielding  that  what  answered  so  well  in 
print,  would  have  even  greater  success  on 
the  stage.  With  little  difficulty  he  hired 
his  old  staff  of  actors,  and  the  now  ten¬ 
antless  Haymarket  theatre,  after  which  he 
caused  large  advertisements  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  effect  that  “  The  Great  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Company  of  Comedians”  would  per¬ 
form  “  Pasqmn,”  a  dramatic  satire  on  the 
times  ;  being  the  rehearsal  of  two  plays, 
viz.,  a  comedy  called  “  The  Election,”  and 
a  tragedy  called  “  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Common  Sense.” 

This  play  was  a  complete  success,  and 
was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  audience  for 
six  successive  weeks.  It  was  a  bold  satire 
on  the  system  of  bribery  and  ministerial 
corruption,  mixed  with  personal  allusions  to 
people  of  note,  which  called  forth  peals  of 
laughter  and  applause. 

In  1737,  Fielding  repeated  his  experi¬ 
ment  in  another  piece  of  satire  called 
“  The  Register  for  1736.”  Here  the  min¬ 
ister  was  mtroduced  in  a  way  so  offensive 
that  the  matter  began  to  be  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Government.  Among  other 
scenes  of  a  similar  character,  one  repre¬ 
sents  Sir  Robert  Walpole  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Quindam,  as  bribing  some  trouble¬ 
some  patriots,  and  then  proposing  a  dance, 
in  which  he  joins,  fid^ing  at  the  same 
rime.  The  supposed  author,  who  presides 
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at  the  rehearsal,  addresses  the  audience, 
explmning  that  “  every  one  of  these  pa¬ 
triots  has  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  as  Mr. 
Quindam  knows ;  so  that  he  intends  to 
make  them  dance  till  all  the  money  is  fall¬ 
en  through,  which  he  will  pick  up  again, 
and  so  not  lose  one  half-penny  by  his  gen¬ 
erosity.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by 
the  publication  of  “  l*asquin”  and  “  The 
Register,”  Mr.  Giffard,  a  theatrical  mana- 
a^er,  professing  to  be  seized  with  qualms 
of  conscience,  concerning  a  certain  play 
called  “The  Golden  Rump,”  wliich  had 
been  submitted  to  him,  sent  it  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Cabinet.  The  play  was 
suppressed,  and  the  manager  well  paid  by 
the  Treasury  for  his  patriotism.  As  the 
name  of  the  author  never  transpired,  and 
as  no  one  but  Giffard  and  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
condemned  play,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  a  trick,  got  up 
expressly  to  make  an  unquestionable  foun¬ 
dation  for  passing  the  law,  caused  in  real¬ 
ity  by  the  ridicule  of  the  minister  by 
Fielding,  which  to  have  noticed,  as  such, 
would  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Cabinet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  law 
passed  both  Houses  with  great  speed, 
though  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  and  others,  to  the  effect  that 
“  every  dramatic  piece,  previous  to  its  re¬ 
presentation,  should  receive  the  license  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.” 

About  this  time  Fielding  became  con¬ 
nected  with  “The  Champion,”  a  paper 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  was  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  management  of  it  by  James 
Ralph,  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day, 
who  had  come  originally  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  is  a  great  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  this  publication  was  held,  that  it 
lived  through  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
when  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  and 
all  provisions,  as  well  as  coals,  and  even 
water,  reached  an  enormous  price.  Lite¬ 
rature  in  general  was,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  at  a  time  when  money  was  so 
much  needed  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
a  most  depressed  state.  Many  writers  of 
first-rate  abilities  were  thankful  to  do  the 
ill-paid  work  of  a  drudge.  Samuel  Boyse, 
the  author  of  “  The  Deity,”  a  poem  of 
some  merit,  was  forced  to  lie  in  bed  for 
want  of  clothes ;  the  death  of  Savage  oc¬ 
curred  at  this  time ;  Amherst,  for  many 
years  a  respectable  editor,  died  of  grim 
and  want,  and  found  a  grave  by  the  char- 
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ity  of  his  bookseller ;  and  Thomson,  the 
author  of  “  The  Seasons,”  was  laboring 
hard  at  uncongenial  work,  to  get  a  bare 
livelihood.  But  all  this  while  “The 
Champion,” — of  which  Dr.  Drake  says, 

“  with  the  exception  of  “  The  Freethink¬ 
er,”  it  is  superior  to  any  similar  publica¬ 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
since  the  close  of  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Spectator,” — ^made  its  way ;  and  it  is  in 
its  number  for  June  30th  of  this  vear 
(1740)  that  we  find  Fielding’s  first  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Hogarth. 

As  Fielding  approached  the  time  when 
he  would  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  give  up  the  name  of  being  con¬ 
nected  with  literature.  He  announced 
to  his  subscribers  that  he  should  withdraw 
from  “The  Champion,”  and  soon  after 
gave  up  his  share  in  that  paper,  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  which  was  made  over  to  Ralph. 
Fielding,  continued,  however,  for  twelve 
months  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  columns. 

In  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  1740,  that 
Fielding  assumed  the  wig  and  gown  of  a 
barrister.  He  chose  the  Western  Circuit, 
in  which  he  had  many  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  as  his  sphere  of  labor.  He  was 
very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit  and  sessions,  and  was  rarely  absent 
from  Westminster  Half  in  the  term  times ; 
he  w.as  not  at  all  averse  to  his  profession, 
and  had  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which 
usually  cause  a  man  to  shine  in  it ;  he 
compiled  an  excellent  work  on  criminal 
law,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
legal  lore.  But  the  name  of  a  wit  and  a 
man  of  letters  clung  to  him,  and  seems  to 
have  acted  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  his 
success.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  idle, 
while  striving  to  overcome  this  and  the 
other  difficulties  which  he  found,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  young  barristers,  in  his  way. 
He  h.ad  a  tenderly  loved  wife  and  child, 
who  depended  solely  on  his  exertions  ;  the 
money  was  failing,  and  he  was  forced, 
during  his  regular  attendance  on  the 
courts,  and  amidst  his  persevering  study 
of  the  law,  to  find  time  for  the  writing  of 
such  light  matter  as  was  likely  to  bring 
an  immediate  return. 

In  1741,  the  General,  Fielding’s  fether, 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  son 
was  none  the  richer  by  his  death,  as  the 
General  seems  always  to  have  lived  up  to 
his  fortune.  In  the  February  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Fielding  brought  out  hb  first 
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novel — “The  Adventures  of  Joseph  An¬ 
drews,  and  his  friend  Abraham  Adams.” 
It  had  probably  been  written,  during  his 
leisure  time,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1741. 
Richardson’s  “  Pamela”  had  come  out  in 
1740,  and  sold  with  astonishing  rapidity  : 
it  was  translated  into  French  within  twelve 
months  of  its  appearance;  was  so  well 
known  that  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magaane” 
abstained  from  reviewing  “  what  every 
one  had  read,”  and  it  was  eulogized  even 
from  the  pulpit.  Itwaswjth  aviewtothrow 
ridicule  on  the  low  order  of  the  morality 
of  this  novel,  which  rewards  virtue  witK 
a  fine  wedding-dress,  a  handsome  bride¬ 
groom,  and  a  coach-and-six,  that  Fielding 
composed  “Joseph  Andrews.”  The  in¬ 
imitable  Parson  Adams,  like  most  of 
Fielding’s  best  characters,  had  an  origi¬ 
nal  ;  he  was  drawn  from  one  of  Fielding’s 
intimate  friends,  the  Rev.  William  Young. 

Mr.  Young  must  have  been  an  honora¬ 
ble  exception,  in  many  points,  to  his  fel¬ 
low-clergy  of  the  day  when  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  in  choosing  a  chaplain,  found 
himself  compelled  to  limit  his  requisitions 
to  “  a  person  of  plain  sense,  rather  than 
of  much  learning ;  of  good  aspect,  a  clear 
voice,  a  sociable  temperament ;  and,  if 
possible,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of 
backgammon.” 

In  describing  the  position  of  Parson 
Adams,  Fielding  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully 
representing  what  he  saw  aroimd  him, 
and  such  a  low  estimate  of  the  clergy 
could  only  have  been  brought  about  by 
their  own  short-comings.  Parson  Adams 

“  had  no  nearer  access  to  Sir  Thomas  Booby  and 
my  lady  than  through  the  waiting  gentle-woman. 
.  .  .  They  both  regarded  the  curate  as  a  kind  of 
domestic  only,  belonging  to  the  parson,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  variance  with  the  knight ;  for  the 
parson  had  for  many  years  lived  in  a  state  of 
civil  war,  or  which  is  perhaps  as  bad,  civil  law, 
with  Sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants  of  the 


The  “Spectator”  describes  a  state  of 
things  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  as  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  Parson  and  the  S<piire, 
of  a  parish  eontiguous  .to  that  ot  the 
good  Sir  Roger : 

“  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at  tbe  squire, 
and  the  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  tbe  parson, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  squire  has  made  all 
bis  tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers  ;  while  the 
parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity 
of  his  order,  and  insinuates  to  them,  in  almost  every 
sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  patron. 
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In  short,  matters  are  come  to  snch  an  extremity, 
that  the  squire  has  not  said  his  prayers,  either  in 
public  or  in  private,  this  half  year ;  and  the  par¬ 
son  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  man¬ 
ners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  &oe  of  the  whole 
congr^tion.” 

It  was  the  conunon  custom  for  the  poor¬ 
er  clerjjy  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  like  Parson  Trulliber;  and  even 
those  of  a  higher  grade  were  ready  to 
drive  a  bargain,  and  “  smoke  a  pipe  at  the 
market  ordmary”  with  the  most  merce¬ 
nary  of  their  flock.  Fielding,  unlike  the 
sentimental  Richardson,  drew  things  as 
he  saw  them,  and  contrived,  without 
idealiring  his  parson,  to  delineate  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  as  far  surpasses  in  beauty 
the  perfect  heroes  of  his  fellow-novelist, 
as  a  natural  rose,  with  its  slight  irregulari¬ 
ties,  does  its  mathematically  correct  pro¬ 
totype  in  wax — “  How  charming,  how 
wholesome  is  Fielding!”  said  Coleridge 
to  his  friends;  “to  take  him  up  after 
Richardson  is  like  emer^ng  from  a  sick¬ 
room,  heated  by  stoves,  mto  an  open  lawn 
on  a  breezy  day  in  May.” 

Richardson,  who  for  the  time  being 
held  a  much  higher  rank  as  a  novelist 
than  the  former  comedian,  was  greatly  en¬ 
raged,  that  one,  so  much  his  inferior, 
should  dare  to  ridicule  his  successful 
novel,  and  he  did  not  ^  to  communicate 
his  anger  to  the  two  sisters  of  the  offen¬ 
der,  who  joined  with  all  the  other  women 
of  the  day  in  idolizing  the  author  of 
“Pamela.”  “He  told  them  that  their 
brother  was  a  person  of  low  habits,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  his  scun^ty. 
From  this  time  forth  he  could  never  see 
a  single  merit  in  anything  the  fellow 
wrote,  and  he  persuaded  his  friends  to 
think  or  say  so  too.” 

Notwithkanding  the  anger  of  Richard- 
[  son  and  his  clique,  the  new  novel  made  its 

way  rapidly ;  a  second  edition  was  called 
for  in  the  course  of  1742,  and  a  third  in 
the  March  of  the  year  following.  Rich¬ 
ardson  consoled  himself  by  saying  that 
the  success  of  Joseph  Andrews  was  but  a 
gush  of  ephemeral  popularity ;  but  “  that 
his  ‘  Pamela’  would  be  remembered  long 
I  after  Joseph  Andrews  and  its  author  were 

alike  fo^otten.” 

Mrs.  Fielding  had  long  been  in  delicate 
health,  having  wen  subject  to  many  pri¬ 
vations  and  vicissitudes  since  the  time  of 
her  short-lived  splendor  in  Dorsetshire, 
“  Sometimes,”  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  “they  lived  in  decent  lodg- 


[Jan., 

ings,  sometimes  in  a  garret.”  She  was  al¬ 
ways  cheerful  and  uncomplaining;  and 
Fielding  speaks  of  her  in  his  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies,  as  “  one  from  whom  I 
draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my  life ;” 
but  her  troubles  at  last  did  their  work 
upon  her,  and  in  this  year,  after  many 
months  of  declining  health,  she  took  a 
fever  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Fielding’s  grief  was  so  wild,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  deep  and  lasting,  that 
his  friends  greatly  feared  for  his  reason. 

On  recovering  from  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  great  calamity.  Fielding  ap¬ 
plied  once  more  to  the  law.  In  a  prefiice 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  sister’s  book,  “  David  Sim¬ 
ple,”  he  gave  the  world  to  understand 
that,  as  he  was  now  making  some  progress 
in  his  profession,  he  wish^  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  was  again 
active  in  literature.  In  1745,  when  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  he  started  a  news- 

Eaper  in  support  of  Government,  to  which 
e  gave  the  name  of  “  The  New  Patriot ;” 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to 
write  down  the  Jacobites.  The  greater 
part  of  tliis  paper  is  lost,  only  a  few  num- 
ners  having  own  preserved  m  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  edition  of  Fielding’s  works.  It  had 
a  good  sale  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  %ts  publication  was  dis¬ 
continued.  In  1747,  Fielding  started 
another  political  paper,  called  “The  Ja¬ 
cobite’s  Journal,”  the  object  of  which  was 
to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  life  of 
those  principles  wmch  had  received  so  se¬ 
vere  a  shock  at  Culloden,  At  tliis  period. 
Fielding  was  subjected  to  a  violent  and 
unjust  persecution  from  his  fellow-laborers 
in  literature,  who,  not  contented  with  fair 
weapons  of  attack,  thrust  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  former  errors  of  his  private  life. 
It  is  carious  to  find  his  enemies  accusing 
him,  among  other  offences,  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  “  the  dry  and  unnatural  character 
of  Parson  Adams.” 

On  the  death  of  his  wife.  Fielding  had 
found  great  consolation  in  deploring  her 
loss,  and  in  talking  over  her  virtues  with 
a  fiuthful  and  atta^ed  mmd,  whom  she  had 
left.  Their  common  sorrow  and  common 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  “  the  flower 
of  Sarum”  gave  birth  to  a  feeling  of 
strong  mutu^  friendsl^,  and  three  years 
after  the  death  of  his  Cnarlotte,  Fielding, 
thinking  he  could  find  no  more  fiiithfiil 
guardian  for  his  children,  or  more  sympa- 
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tliising  companion  for  himself^  married 
thin  humble  friend  of  his  former  wife,  nor 
ha*l  he,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  reason  to 
ropfrt^t  the  step. 

In  1749,  just  seven  vears  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding 
published  his  “Tom  Jones.”  This  work 
was  not,  as  has  been  stated,  written 
“  amidst  the  bustle  of  magisterial  duties 
on  the  contrary,  many  years,  and  “  those 
not  the  brighest  of  his  life,”  ha<l  been 
spent  in  its  composition.  It  had  an  im¬ 
mediate  sale  ana  became  at  once  widely 
popular.  The  bookseller,  Millar,  who  had 
purehased  the  copyright  for  six  hundred 
pounds,  added  another  hundred  to  the 
stipulated  sum.  There  are  few  books 
upon  which  more  widely  different  opin¬ 
ions  hjive  been  expressed.  Richardson 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  vulgarity  and  im¬ 
morality  ;  Johnson  spoke  of  Fielding  as  a 
“  rascal,”  and  in  the  meantime,  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language. 

“Tom  Jones”  was  soon  followed  by 
“  Amelia.”  By  this  time  the  indiscretions 
of  Fielding’s  youth  began  to  tell  upon  his 
constitution.  lie  was,  however,  full  of 
mental  energy,  and  commenced  a  new  pe¬ 
riodical  called  “  The  Covent  Garden 
Journal,”  almost  immediately  after  the 

Sublication  of  his  last  novel.  In  this 
oumal  he  commenced  a  vigorous  on¬ 
slaught  on  some  of  the  inferior  writers  of 
the  day,  and  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for 
what  he  called  “  a  Journal  of  the  War.” 
The  person  principally  attacked  was  Sir 
John  Hill,  who  returned  all  Fielding’s 
abuse  with  interest  in  a  paper  of  his  own 
called  “  The  Inspector.”  Fielding  had  a 
powerful  enemy,  too,  at  this  period  in 
SraoUet,  who  seems  rather  to  nave  dis¬ 
liked  him  for  his  intimacy  with  George 
Lyttleton,  than  from  any  personal  cause. 
An  abusive  attack  against  the  two  friends, 
which  appeared  at  this  time,  is  attributed 
to  Smollet,  who  was,  at  all  events,  guilty 
of  a  violent  and  scurrilous  attack  upon 
the  justice  and  his  patron,  inserted  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Pereffrin  Pickle,  but 
withdrawn  from  the  subsequent  editions. 
Fielding  had  a  third  enemy  in  Bonnell 
Thornton,  who  edited  the  Drury  Lane 
Journal.  After  editing  the  “Covent 
Garden  Journal”  for  several  months. 
Fielding  w'as  compelled  to  give  it  up  on 
account  of  his  increasing  infirmities.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  his  magisterial 
duties,  and  in  1753,  we  find  him  tiddug  an 


active  part  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Can¬ 
ning,  tnat  case  which  piizzled  so  many  of 
the  wise  heads  of  the  day.  Elizabeth 
Canning  was  an  illiterate  servant  girl, 
who  bemg  absent  from  her  master’s  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  month,  accounted  for  her  dis¬ 
appearance  by  telling  a  minute  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  tale  of  being  waylaid,  and 
carried  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  where  she 
affirmed  that  she  w\as  forcibly  detained, 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  she  con¬ 
trived  to  escape.  Though  there  were 
some  discrepancies  in  the  story,  it  re¬ 
ceived  full  credence  from  Fielding,  and 
many  of  his  brother  magistrates.  A  gip- 
sey  woman,  named  Squires,  was  found  m 
the  house  indicated  by  the  girl,  and  sworn 
to,  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  notwithstanding  an 
attested  by  many  ■witnesses,  she  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  on  the  testimony  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Canning.  The  Mayor  of  London 
saved  the  poor  creature’s  life,  and  a  short 
time  after,  the  girl  herself  was  tried  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  peijury,  and  the  whole 
story  .then  appearing  to  be  an  invention, 
she  was  transported  for  life  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Plantations.  Fielding  wrote  a  pamph¬ 
let  on  her  case,  which  was  replied  to  by 
his  enemy.  Sir  John  Hill.  By  this  time 
Fielding’s  health  was  fiist  sinl^g,  and  his 
only  hope  of  prolonging  his  life  seemed  to 
be  a  journey  to  anotner  climate.  At  first, 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  removal 
to  Bath,  but  it  was  found  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  that  his  public  services  could  not  be 
w’cll  dispensed  "with.  Street ,  robberies, 
accompanied  with  violence,  had  become 
alarmingly  prevalent,  and  Fielding,  whose 
heart  seems  always  to  have  been  in  his 
work,  could  not  be  spared  when  there 
was  real  work  to  do.  On  the  application 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  suppression  of  street  robber¬ 
ies,  which  proved  to  be  so  effective,  that 
the  dark  nights  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1753,  passed  without  a  single  out¬ 
rage.  Fielmng’s  life  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  he  had  still  made  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  his  family,  but  he  entertained  a 
strong  hope  that  his  successful  attempt  to 
serve  the  public  would  be  repaid  after  his 
death  to  those  for  whose  future  he  had  so 
many  mi^vings.  During  the  whole  win¬ 
ter  he  su^red  severely  with  dropsy,  and 
when  summer  arrived,  he  prepared  to  de¬ 
art  to  a  warmer  air,  and  m  toe  month  of 
unc,  1754,  embarked  in  a  trading  vessel 
for  Lubon.  A  Journal  which  he  kept  on 
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the  passage,  records  the  inconvenience 
and  discomforts  nnder  which  a  sea  voy¬ 
age  was  made  in  those  days  ;  in  this  last 
production  of  his  pen,  his  buoyant  spirits 
are  everywhere  to  be  traced.  lie  reached 
Lisbon  m  August,  to  die  two  months 
after. 

In  closing  our  retrospect  of  the  days  of 
Henry  Fielding,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  to  whose  work  we  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  much  information.  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  entertaining  book  is,  as  its  title 
tells  us,  not  only  a  Life  of  Fielding,  but  a 
notice  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  m  these 
contemporaneous  notices  consists,  to  say 
the  least,  half  the  interest  of  the  work. 
In  becoming  a  man’s  biographer,  we  are 
bound  to  follow,  year  after  year,  in  his 
track,  w'hether  he  introduces  us  to  strange 
and  moving  scenes,  or  keeps  us  by  ms 
side  in  the  chimney-corner ;  but,  in  a  “no¬ 
tice,”  we  are  free  to  pick  and  choose  our 
materials,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  used  this 
fi'eedom  with  tact  and  discrimination. 
His  notices  are  generally  so  managed  as 
to  contain  just  such  information  and  just 
such  amusement  as  one  cares  to  have  con¬ 
cerning  the  characters  one  meets  by  the 
way,  m  following  another  m.an’8  life. 
Were  we  to  begin  to  extract  from  the 
piquant  anecdotes  in  this  book,  we  should 
not  know  where  to  end.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  give  two,  which,  though  partly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sketch  of  Garrick,  have 
sufficient  connection  with  Fielding  to 
flaim  a  place  here : 

“At  the  rehearsal  of  the  Wedding-Day,  the 
young  actor  (Garrick)  told  Fielding  that  he  fear¬ 
ed  the  audience  might  express  their  ffisapprobation 
of  a  particularly  objectionable  passage  ;  and  add¬ 
ed,  that  'a  repulse  might  so  flurry  his  spirits  as  to 
disconcert  him  for  ue  rest  of  the  night.’  But 
Fielding  was  inexorable.  ‘If  the  scene  is  not 
a  good  one,’  he  said,  ‘let  them  find  that  out’ 
The  actor’s  forebodings,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  well  funded,  llie  objectionable  passage 
was  met  with  a  storm  of  hisses ;  and  Garrick, 
who  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on  such  matters, 
retired  fVom  the  stage  in  a  huff,  and  sought  for 
consolation  in  the  gossip  of  a  green-room.  There 
be  found  Fielding  sitting  over  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  of  which  be  1^  drunk  rather  freely. 
‘  What’s  the  matter,  Garrick  T’  be  exclaimed,  as 
the  actor  entered  the  room  in  a  somewhat  excited 
state.  ‘  What  are  they  hissing  now !’  He  was 
angrily  informed  it  was  the  scene  he  had  been  ad- 
vi^  to  retrench.  *  O !’  said  the  author,  with  an 
oath,  coolly  resuming  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  ‘  they 
have  found  it  out,  hme  they?’” 

Garrick  was  as  niggardly  as  Fielding 
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was  profuse,  in  his  habits,  and  it  was  the 
great  delight  of  Fielding  to  ridicule  on  the 
parsimony  of  his  friend : 

“  Garrick,  we  are  told,  had  riven  a  dinner  at 
his  lodgings  to  Fielding,  Macklin,  Havard  (the 
comedian),  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  others ;  and  veils  to 
servants  being  then  much  in  fashion,  Macklin, 
and  most  of  the  company,  gave  Garrick’s  man 
(David,  a  Welshman)  something  at  parting — 
some  a  shilling,  some  halfa-crown,  whilst  Field¬ 
ing  very  formally  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  in  hLs 
hand,  with  something  folded  in  the  inside.  When 
all  the  company  were  gone,  David,  seeming  to  be- 
in  high  glee,  Garrick  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
got.  ‘I  can’t  tell  you  yet,  sir,’  Said  David. 
‘Here’s  half-a-crown  from  Mrs.  Cibber,  Got  pies? 
her — here’s  a  shilling  from  Mr.  Macklin — here  k 
two  from  Mr.  Havard — and  here  is  something  mort' 
from  the  poet.  Got  pless  his  merry  heart?  By 
this  time  David  had  unfolded  the  paper,  when,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  he  saw  it  contained  no 
more  than  one  penny!  Garrick  felt  nettled  at 
this,  and  the  next  day  spoke  to  Fielding  about 
the  impropriety  of  jesting  with  a  servant.  ‘  Jest¬ 
ing  !’  said  Fielding,  with  seeming  surprise ;  ‘  so  far 
from  it,  I  meant  to  do  the  fellow  a  real  piece  of 
service ;  for  had  I  given  him  a  shilling  or  balf-a 
crown,  I  know  yon  would  have  taken  it  from  him ; 
but  by  giving  him  only  a  penny,  he  had  a  chance 
of  calling  it  his  own.’  ” 

We  conclude  with  an  appropriate  ex¬ 
tract  from  Mr.  'Thackeray’s  Lectures ; — “I 
cannot  hope  to  make  a  hero  of  Ilenry 
Fielding.  Why  hide  his  faults  ?  Why  con¬ 
ceal  his  weaknesses  in  a  cloud  of  periphra¬ 
sis  ?  Why  not  show  him,  like  him,  as  he 
is,  not  robed  in  a  marble  toga,  and  draped 
and  polished  in  a  heroic  attitude,  but  with 
inked  ruffles  and  claret  stains,  in  his  tar¬ 
nished  laced  coat,  and  on  his  manly  face 
the  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  illneas,  of 
kindness,  of  care,  and  wine.  Stained 
you  see  him,  and  worn  by  care  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  that  man  retains  some  of  the  most 
precious  and  splendid  human  qualities  and 
endowments.  He  has  an  admirable  natu¬ 
ral  love  of  truth,  the  keenest  instinctive 
antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  the  happiest  sati¬ 
rical  gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.  His  wit 
is  wonderfully  wise  and  detective  ;  it  flash¬ 
es  upon  a  rogue,  and  lightens  up  a  rascal, 
like  a  policeman’s  lantern.  He  is  one  of 
the  manliest  and  kindliest  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections 
he  respects  female  innocence  and  infantine 
tenderness,  as  you  would  suppose  such  a 
great-hearted,  courageous  soul  would  re¬ 
spect  and  care  for  them.  He  could  not 
be  so  brave,  generous,  truth-telling  as  he 
is,  were  he  not  infinitely  merciful,  pitiful, 
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and  tender.  lie  will  give  any  man  his  good  and  virtuous  men,  stoops  to  no  flat- 
purse — ^he  can’t  help  kindness  and  profu-  tery,  bears  no  rancor,  disdains  all  disloyal 
sion.  He  may  have  low  tastes,  but  not  a  arts,  does  his  public  duty  rightfully,  is 
mean  mind ;  he  admires,  with  all  his  heart,  loved  by  his  family,  and  dies  at  his  work.’* 


From  th«  DabUn  nnirenltx  Maguln«. 


SULTAN  AKBAR’S  LOVE;  OR,  THE  SIEGE  OF  CHITTORE. 


In  the  country  of  R.'^pootana,  on  a  stony 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain, 
stands  the  old  Hindoo  City  of  Chittore,* 
now  much  dilapidated ;  but  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write  (sixteenth  century)  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  or  more  properly 
the  lianah,  of  Mewar.  The  city  had  its 
l)azaar ;  its  showy  pagodas  rising  above 
the  mass  of  heavy-looking  houses;  its  walls 
and  narrow  gates ;  its  handsome  bridge, 
with  a  tower  at  each  end,  spanning  the 
dear  stream  of  the  River  Bimnass ;  and 
its  deep  boolee,f  or  well,  with  ever  bright 
and  unpolluted  waters. 

The  mountain  that  rises  immediately 
above  the  city,  part  bare  and  rocky,  part 
covered  with  patches  of  grass,  scattered 
trees,  and  thick  bushes,  was  (and  still  is) 
crowned  by  a  strong  and  extensive  for¬ 
tress,  with  walls  winding  along  the  irreg¬ 
ularities  of  the  summit,  and  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  semi-circular  bastions ;  and 
containing,  in  fact,  another  town,  with 
streets,  and  temples,  and  the  palaces  of 
the  Ranah  and  his  family.  A  silvery  rill 
springing  from  a  rock  within  the  fortress, 
fell  in  a  cascade,  sparkling  and  foaming 
over  a  precipitous  part  of  the  crags,  and 


then  wound  its  way  down  the  mountain, 
to  reach  the  region  below. 

It  was  daybreak.  The  mountain  and 
the  lower  town  were  alive  with  a  mighty 
army,  the  troops  of  the  Mogul,  encamped 
there  to  blockade  the  fortress  above.  In 
the  lower  town  was  the  rear-guard,  with 
all  its  baggage,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and 
accompanying  rabble.  There  might  be 
seen  the  turbaned  and  full-robed  Mussul¬ 
man  soldiers,  mingling  with  the  slender 
Hindoos,  with  the  streak  designating  their 
castes  marked  on  the  forehead  ;  war-hors¬ 
es  picketted  ;  camels  lying  down ;  shaggy 
Indian  poneys  straggling  about ;  and  a 
few  majestic  looking  elephants  drinking 
at  the  river,  attended  by  their  drivers. 
And  glittering  in  the  morning  light,  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  shone  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  crescent,  the  ensign  of  that  invading 
which,  from  the  days  of  Tamerlane, 


power 

had  seated  itself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  had  subdued  so  many  of  the  native 
*er  India. 


princes 

At  about  t^e  distance  of  half  a  coss* 
from  the  citv,  along  the  mountain,  was 
pitched  the  Mo|^l  camp,  extending  up¬ 
wards  for  a  considerable  space ;  and  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  city 
was  preserved  by  a  chain  of  sentinels  and 
detached  guards.  The  3Iogul  army  had 
evidently  invested  the  mountain-fortress 
with  a  strict  blockade,  but  at  this  time 
there  was  no  appearance  of  active  siege. 


*  In  the  old  provinoe  of  Ajmeer,  in  Upper  India, 
eightj-two  miles  west  of  Madras.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  city  of  the  Indian  prince,  Porus,  who 
■o  long  withstood  Alexander  the  Great. 

f  Bmlees  are  square  wells  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
ieet  in  diameter,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep, 
and  lined  with  hewn  stone,  with  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  down  to  the  water. 


*  The  Indian  coss  is  about  two  English  miles. 
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All  was  quiet,  and  the  Mussulman  camp 
itself  was  decorated  with  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  splendor  and  costliness,*  that  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  prepared  for  some  great  festival,  and 
not  for  warlike  purposes.  The  humblest 
of  tents  were  of  gaudy  chintzes ;  those  of 
the  omrahs,  emirs,  oflScers,  <kc.,  were  mag¬ 
nificent  in  proportion  to  their  ranks,  some 
of  bright  silks,  others  richly  brocaded  with 
gold  or  silver.  Tlie  tent-ropes  were  of 
twisted  silk,  the  tent-pins  of  silver,  and  nu¬ 
merous  glittering  banners  and  gilded  cres¬ 
cents  shone  in  the  rising  sunbeams.  On 
a  gra8.sy  spot,  beside  the  falling  stream, 
and  shaded  by  a  peepul  tree,f  stood  one 
large  tent,  which  was  at  once  pefceived  to 
be  that  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  by  its  supe¬ 
rior  gorgeousness,  and  by  the  devices  on 
the  baimers  planted  round  it.  It  was  of 
the  richest  gold  brocade,  adorned  with 
arabesques,  traced  in  countless  small  gems 
of  various  colors,  giving  out  their  rainbow 
gleamings  to  the  light.  Tlie  tent-pins 
were  of  gold,  with  jewelled  heads,  the 
tent-ropes  of  golden  cords  twined  together, 
and  above  this  magnificent  pavilion  shone 
a  crescent  set  with  emeralds.  Among  the 
brilliant  banners  floating  round,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  the  ensign  called  mahi 
muratib^  or  the  dignity  of  the  fish,  being 
the  emblem  of  good  fortune.  On  a  gilded 
pole  was  displayed  a  large  fish,  made  of 
salmon-colored  silk ;  the  eyes  were  eme¬ 
ralds  ;  the  hollow  body  ended  in  a  tail  of 
golden  tassels ;  the  golden  jaws  were  open, 
and  the  air  entering  into  them,  inflated 
the  body,  which  wavered  about  like  a  fish 
floating  in  clear  waters. 

When  the  eye  turned  away  from  this 
wondrous  camp  to  the  dark  stem  fortress 
above,  it  discovered  on  the  walls  the  dusky 
figures  of  the  Hindoo  soldiers,  in  their 
snow-white  cotton  dresses ;  the  points  of 
their  weapons,  and  the  bosses  of  their 
shields,  gleaming  as  they  moved  slowly  at 
their  posts. 

There  was,  at  length,  a  movement  in 
the  IVIogul’s  camp;  the  soldiers  issued  from 
their  tents,  and  formed  into  their  respec¬ 
tive  troops,  under  sumptuously-apparel¬ 
ed  officers.  In  a  few  mmutes  the  Great 
Mogul  himself  appeared,  the  Sultan  Ak- 


*  HistoricaL  Father  Catrou  says,  in  his  “  History 
rfthe  Mogul  Empire,”  that  Akbar,  when  he  appear 
OT  before  Cbittore,  spared  no  expense  in  displayin) 
his  gkry.  His  camp  was  of  a  splendor  which  can 
not  be  conceived  in  Europe. 

f  The  ficus  reUgxMO,  a  sacred  tree  among  thosi 
Hindoos  who  wor^p  Siva. 


bar,  famed  for  his  magnificence,  his  talents, 
and  his  victories.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  prince  of  noble  presence,  with  a 
clear  brown  complexion,  raven-black  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  a  face  of  much  mascu¬ 
line  beauty.  His  dress  was  of  cloth  of 
gold ;  a  shawl  of  the  sacred  green  was 
folded  round  his  waist,  and  held  his  jew¬ 
elled  dagger.  His  turban  of  green  silk, 
ribbed  with  gold,  was  surmounted  by  a 
crescent  and  plume  of  diamonds ;  the  han¬ 
dle  and  sheath  of  his  scimitar  were  en¬ 
crusted  with  gems  ;  round  his  throat  was 
a  triple  collar  of  diamonds;  and  a  long 
string  of  matchless  pearls  hung  down  from 
his  neck  below  his  waist.  lie  carried  a 
rich  bow,  and  a  gilded  arrow  without  a 
head.  On  the  unbarbed  end  of  the  arrow 
was  fastened  a  natural  rose,  with  a  chain 
of  diamonds,  and  a  slip  of  white  silk  in¬ 
scribed  with  verses.  He  mounted  a  beau¬ 
tiful  black  horse,  with  housings  of  crimson 
velvet,  tasselled  with  small  jewels,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  glittering 
army ;  then  all  the  troops,  cavalry-  and  in¬ 
fantry,  marched  forward,  advancing  up  to¬ 
ward  the  fortress. 

And  now  the  Hindoo  soldiers  on  the 
ramparts  appeared  alert  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  0*  the  Moslems,  and  to  act  vigor¬ 
ously  on  the  defensive,  if  attacked.  A 
tall  slender  figure,  wearing  a  red  rajpoot 
turban,  with  a  shining  badge,  or  orna¬ 
ment,  round  his  neck,  stood  conspicuous 
among  them,  and  was  easily  guessed,  even 
at  a  distance,  from  his  majestic  air,  to  be 
the  Ranah  of  Mewar,  the  sovereign  of 
Chittore. 

The  Mogul  army  halted  within  bow¬ 
shot  of  the  walls ;  the  trumpeters  raisc«l 
silver  trumpets  to  their  lips,  ami  sounde<l 
— ^not  a  point  of  war,  but  a  tender  and 
amorous-toned  melody,  which  was  echoed 
from  every  crag  and  every  hollow  of  the 
mountain.  When  the  strain  had  ceased, 
the  troops  formed  into  line.  Each  man 
was  armed  with  a  bow  and  one  gilded  ar¬ 
row,  fledged  vnth  gaily  colored  feathers. 
The  arrows  were  all  without  barbs,  but 
had  attached  to  the  top  some  one  beauti¬ 
ful,  natural  flower,  with  a  slip  of  white 
silk,  on  which  a  short  poem  was  written. 
The  Sultan  raised  his  bow,  and  shot  his 
rose-headed  dart  over  the  walls  of  the  for¬ 
tress.  His  example  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  his  troops,  and  the  air  wa.s 
filled  with  a  variegated  flying  cloud  of 
flowers  of  every  hue,  with  their  silken  pen¬ 
nants  fluttering ;  and  as  it  fell  in  a  fragrant 
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shower  within  the  fortress,  the  noblest 
among  the  Mogul’s  omrahs  rode  up  to 
the  closed  gate,  and  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice — “  Honor  to  Padmani,  the  most 
beautiful,  most  beloved  princess!  May 
she  smile  on  the  homage  of  Akbar  the 
Great,  the  most  magnificent  of  monarchs, 
but  her  humblest  slave.”  • 

The  Hindoos  on  the  ramparts  answered 
with  a  loud  and  insulting  shout  of  derision, 
and  immediately  hurled  back  again  over 
the  walls  the  flower-laden  arrows.  The 
haughty  Moslems  seemed  insensible  to  the 
insult ;  and,  with  true  Mahometan  gravity, 
formed  into  marching  order,  and  returned 
to  their  camp.  There  all  the  military  du¬ 
ties  were  regularly  j)erformed,  with  every 
demonstration  of  maintaining  a  rigorous 
blockade.  For  notwithstanding  ^1  the 
display  of  courtesy  towards  the  fortress, 
the  Mogul  had  invested  it  so  closely  that 
no  human  being  could  issue  firom  it  un¬ 
challenged  by  the  beleaguers. 

The  siege  of  Chittore,  like  that  of  Troy, 
had  been  caused  by  a  woman’s  charms. 
Not  like  the  Trojan  siege,  however,  to  re¬ 
store  an  erring  wife  to  her  husband ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  allure  (if  possible)  a 
wife  fro/m  her  husband — to  mduce  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  Mewar  to  exchange 
the  palace  of  the  Uanah  for  the  harem  of 
the  Mogul. 

The  K.ijah,  or  rather  Ranah,  of  Mewar, 
was  of  that  proud  rajpoot  caste  that  called 
itself  Huryaevantiy  or  Children  of  the 
Sun ;  boasting  its  descent  from  Hrtrya^  the 
Indian  Apollo,  and  reckoning  among  its 
mortal  ancestry  Poms,  who  so  bravely  re¬ 
sisted  the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  royal  race  of  Mewar  was  too  haughty 
to  ally  itself  with  any  of  mere  earthly 
Bneage,  and  intermarried,  therefore,  only 
with  Its  owTi  kindred.  The  reigning  Ranah 
had  espoused  his  cousin  Padmani — a  prin¬ 
cess  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and  endow¬ 
ments,  that  she  was  the  favorite  theme  of 
the  Bhats  (or  bards  of  the  rajpoots),  who 
wandered  about  Upper  India,  singing  the 
praises  of  their  gods,  the  valor  of  their  he¬ 
roes,  and  the  charms  of  their  women.  Some 
of  these  bards  had  visited  Delhi,  and  had 
sung  before  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  their 
descriptions  of  Padmani  had  awakened  in 
his  excitable  Oriental  heart  a  ^’iolent  pas- 

*  “(The  Mogul  at  the  beginning  of  the  aiog^e  made 
war  like  a  prince  passionately  enamor^  He 
ordered  arrows  to  be  mot  into  the  fortress,  to  which 
were  attached  letters  for  PadmanL” — See  Catrou's 
Uietory  of  the  Mogul 


sion  for  the  beautiful  Hindoo.  Stimulated 
by  curiosity  and  heated  fancy,  he  in¬ 
quired  concerning  her  from  all  who  had 
seen  her,  or  heart!  of  her ;  and  the  reiter¬ 
ated  praises  of  her  rare  loveliness  which 
filled,  but  never  wearied,  his  ear,  enslaved 
him  to  the  charms  of  the  unseen  Princess.* 
He  said  to  himself : — “  To  whom  should 
the  most  beautiful  of  princesses  belong  but 
to  the  greatest  of  monarchs  1  A  gem  is 
wanting  in  the  crown  of  Akbar,  while  yon 
Indian  unbeliever  keeps  in  his  own  paltry 
circlet  the  brightest  diadem  of  the  East.” 
And  with  a  Mahometan  contempt  for  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  another  creed,  the 
haughty  Sultan  wrote  to  the  Ranah,f  soli¬ 
citing  him  to  separate  from  his  wife  and 
yield  her  to  Akbar ;  offering  to  the  Hindoo 
Prince  in  return  the  hand  of  a  lovely  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Mogul,  together  with  a  vast 
treasure  and  a  large  accession  of  territo¬ 
ries.  The  Sultan,  at  the  same  time,  ad¬ 
dressed  letters  to  Padmani,  offering  his 
hand,  and  the  throne  of  Delhi,  with  undy¬ 
ing  love,  and  all  imaginable  wealth  and 
power;  and  gently  reproaching  her  with 
injustice  to  her  own  beauty,  in  sharing  the 
musnud  of  a  petty  prince  while  the  first 
throne  in  Asia  awaited  her. 

The  joint  reply  of  the  Ranjili  and  his 
wife  was  haughty  and  determined.  They 
loved  each  other  too  well  to  W'eigh  ambition 
or  wealth  against  affection ;  they  scorned 
as  an  insult  the  offer  of  alliance  with 
Akbar,  as  a  man  far  inferior  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sun ;  and  reminded  the  Mogul 
it  was  the  law  of  honor  among  the  rajjnwts 
that  their  women  should  die  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  alien. 

•  Stung  with  rage,  Akbar  wrote  again,  but 
in  a  different  tone.  He  threatened  the 
destruction  of  Chittore  and  all  the  Sur- 
yasvanta^  and  reminded  the  Ranah  of  the 
irresistible  progress  of  his  mighty  anns  in 
India.  The  only  reply  of  the  Hindoo  was 
a  contemptuous  defiance. 

Indignation  prompted  the  Sult-an  to 
march  against  Chittore,  but  his  ardent 
love  (so  he  termed  his  insane  passion) 
made  him  jiause  ere  he  attacked  that  royal 
fortress  with  the  weapons  of  war.  lie 
fear^  for  the  consequences  to  the  Ran- 
nee,  the  beautiful  Padmani,  He  knew 
that  the  rajpoots  were  not  only  a  brave  and 
chivalrous,  but  also  a  ferocious  peojde. 

*  Abflord  as  this  may  seom  to  European  ideas, 
Oriental  lustory  asserts  that  Akbar  bec^e  enam¬ 
ored  of  Padmani  from  description  alone. 

f  Historical 
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Ttey  worshipped  Siva  the  Destroyer  and  \ 
his  cruel  consort  Kali,  who,  acoording  to  | 
their  dark  creed,  delighted  in  human  sa¬ 
crifices.  To  avert  the  danger  of  their 
women  falling  into  captivity,  a  mortal  dis¬ 
grace  to  their  nation,  they  would  plunge 
their  daggers  into  the  fairest  and  londest 
lK>8oms,  though  their  own  hearts  should  ' 
burst  with  anguish.  And  in  imj^nding  I 
calamities  the  rajpoot  females  onen  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  death,  to  propitiate 
their  stem  and  crael  gods  by  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  tfte  Joar^  a  self-sacrifice  by  suf¬ 
focation.  If  the  Mogul  amis  shook  Chit- 
tore,  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  lovely 
Rannee  amid  such  fearful  superstitions  ? 

The  Sultan  then  resolvetl,  ere  he  made 
a  final  api)eal  to  arms,  on  attempting  to 
influence  the  fair  Rannee  in  his  favor,  by 
exalting  her  imagination  (for  thus  are 
women  often  won).  He  thought  to  at¬ 
tract  her  by  the  mingling  of  ambition  and 
romance,  and  to  dazzle  her  by  his  incom¬ 
parable  magnificence.  Hence  all  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  his  camp,  all  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  his  military  courtship.  Bands 
of  men  M’ere  constantly  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  emblem-flowers,  which  with 
their  accompanying  amatory  verses  (the 
labors  of  coimtless  poets  and  transcribers), 
were  daily  shot  into  the  fortress,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  wild  hoj)e  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  would  meet  the  eye  of  Pad- 
mani ;  that  the  flattering  tale  oi  his  mag¬ 
nificent  wooing  would  reach  her  ears.  And 
though  liis  floral  homage  was  daily  hurled 
back  by  order  of  the  offended  Princess, 
still  Akbar  had  persisted  for  nearly  a 
month  in  his  strange  and  costly  siege, 
trusting  in  female  cariosity  and  female 
vanity. 

The  Mogul  was  reclining  in  the  door  of 
his  tent,  shaded  by  the  peepul-tree,  in  deep 
consultation  with  his  friend  and  confidant, 
the  Sheik  Soliman,  who  sat  on  the  ground 
before  him — a  ruddy  visaged,  keen-eyed 
old  man,  in  a  plain  green  turban  ;  his  hands 
drawn  back  mto  the  ample  sleeves  of  his 
coarse  brown  woollen  garment,  for  he  was 
a  devotee. 

“  Soliman,  my  hopes  begin  to  flag ;  my 
homage  avails  not — ^the  beautiful  Indian  is 
unmoved.  By  thine  eyes  1  canst  thou  not 
devise  some  expedient  before  I  am  forced 
to  bare  the  scimitar  in  wrath,  and  to  en¬ 
danger  the  life  of  my  soul's  sultana  by 
the  horrible  superstitions  of  her  race  ?” 

“Let  the  Asylum  of  the  Universe  no 
longer  waste  time  and  treasures  on  the 


thankless  daughter  of  the  infidels.  Forget 
her,  my  Sultan ;  as  fair  can  be  found  to 
share  the  throne  of  Delhi.” 

“  Earth  holds  none  so  worthy  of  my 
throne  as  I’admani.  Do  not  all  agree  in 
her  perfections  ?  Say  they  not  that  she 
is  b^utiful  as  an  houri,  graceful  as  the 
twining  liana,  light-footed  as  the  antelope, 
gentle  as  the  dove,  wise  as  Lokman,  *  good 
as  the  Daughter  of  Imran  ;f  with  a  voice 
sweet  as  that  of  the  angel  Israfil,  and  a 
smile  like  the  ripple  in  the  river  of  Para¬ 
dise?  She  is  a  priceless  gem,  and  my 
croam  is  imperfect  without  her.” 

“Draw  then  the  invincible  scimitar. 
Take  the  fortress,  slay  the  Ranali — his 
spoils  will  be  thine.”. 

“  But  not  his  widow !  Madness,  Sheik ! 
Knowest  thou  not,  that  to  slay  the  Ranah 
is  to  slay  my  love  ?  She  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  her  religion  to  sacrifice  herself 
upon  her  husband's  burning  funeral  pile.” 

The  Sheik  mused  for  a  time  with  hLs 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  Akbar 
gazed  anxiously  upon  liiin.  After  a  si¬ 
lence  of  some  minutes  Soliman  looked 
up. 

“  If  thy  condescension  would  hear  me 
without  anger,  I  would  say,  let  the  Sultan 
prepare  to  leave  Chittore.” 

Akbar  stared  angrily  at  the  speaker. 

“  Leave  Chittore  like  a  baffled  hound  ! 
Give  the  infidel  leave  to  say,  Ha !  the  face 
of  the  Sultan  is  blackened,  we  laugh  at  his 
beard !  By  thy  head,  O  Sheik !  I  scorn 
such  counsel.” 

“Yet,  my  Sultan,”  resumed  the  old 
man  quietly,  “  I  still  counsel  thee  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  thou  dost  yield  up  the  siege. 
Also  demand  graciously  a  farewell  meet¬ 
ing  with  yon  idolatrous  prince ;  and  I 
would  pray  thee  present  to  him,  as  a  part¬ 
ing  gift  of  reconcilement,  that  string  of 
mat^ess  pearls  that  hangs  round  thy 
tower-like  neck.” 

Akbar’s  rage  would  have  burst  forth 
with  vehemence,  but  for  a  peculiar  smile 
on  the  Sheik's  countenance,  which  told  that 
he  meant  more  than  he  expressed.  The 
old  man  continued — 

“  But  I  fear  the  string  is  scarcely 
strong  enough  for  its  purpose.  It  might 
break  on  the  Ranah's  neck,  and  some  of 
the  pearls  be  lost.  With  the  Sultan’s 
leave  I  would  crave  to  show  how  such 


*  Lokman,  tho  Induui  .lEsop. 
f  The  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Mahometans. — Koran,  cb.  iii. 
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valuable  pearls  ought  to  be  strung^  so  that 
the  string  shall  run  no  risk  of  breaking^ 

The  Sultan  observed  the  emphasis  of 
the  Sheik  on  the  last  words. 

“  Come  into  my  tent  O  Sheik,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  and  turn  jeweller  if 
thou  wilt.  And  wliile  thou  art  stringing 
my  pearls  anew,  explain  the  secret  of  thy 
unwonted  coimsels.” 

So  spake  Akbar,  hurraing  Soliman  into 
the  royal  tent,  and  closing  the  entrance, 
after  commanding  the  sentinel  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  approach  of  any  intruder  wnat- 
ever. 

Within  the  mountain  fortress  of  Chit- 
tore  was  a  small  lake,  coveretl  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  blue  water-lotos, 
and  in  its  centre,  on  a  rocky  islet,  stood 
the  palace  of  the  Kannee  Padmani,  a  Jow, 
heavy,  stone  building,  adorned  with  a 
quantity  of  mythological  sculpture.  The 
communication  with  the  mainland  was 
nuaintained  by  means  of  two  decorated 
boats.  In  the  favorite  apartment  of  Pad- 
inani,  the  small  windows  were  set  round 
anth  a  frame  of  shining  mica ;  the  smooth¬ 
ly  plastered  walls  and  ceiling  were  paint¬ 
ed  with  subjects  from  the  most  agree¬ 
able  Hindoo  legends.  There  a’as  Caina^ 
the  Indian  Cupid,  adth  his  bow  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  its  string  of  bees,  and  his  live 
arrows  tipped  with  flowers,  accompanied 
by  his  consort,  Reti  (  aficction),  and  his 
friend,  Vasanta  (the  spring).  There 
a’as  J^aredOj  son  of  the  god  Bralima,  in¬ 
venting  the  vina,  or  Indian  guitar ;  and 
Parvatiy  in  the  guise  of  a  mountain-girl, 
winning  back  the  estranged  aftections  of 
her  consort,  the  god  Iswara.  The  floor 
a'as  covered  adtli  striped  cotton,  lined 
and  quilted,  so  that  the  foot-tread  fell 
noiseless ;  cushions  of  brocade  were  laid 
upon  it,  and  two  musnuds  covered  with 
rich  shawls.  In  a  niche  stood  a  silver 
idol  of  Snrya^  or  the  sun,  before  which 
lay,  as  a  votive  offering,  a  garland  of 
mougrees,  purely  white  fragrant  flowers, 
resembling  jessamine.  The  room  was 
cool  and  darkened ;  and  wetted  mats,  of 
an  odoriferous  grass,  were  laid  wher¬ 
ever  the  rays  of  the  sun  sought  to  pene¬ 
trate. 

On  a  pile  of  cusliions  sat  Padmani. 
Her  under  robe  was  of  white  silk ;  the 
upper,  of  silver  gauze.  A  chaplet  of  eme¬ 
rald  leaves  and  pearl  berries  bound  the 
luxuriant  knot  of  her  shining  black  hair, 
and  splendid  ornaments  encircled  her  slen¬ 


der  arms,  waist,  and  ankles.  Her  figure 
was  the  perfection  of  symmetry  and 
grace;  and  her  face  was  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  to  surpass  even  the  imaginings 
of  Sultan  Akbar.  She  held  a  vina,  or  In¬ 
dian  guitar,  whose  melancholy  music  she 
accompanied  with  a  voice  of  infinite  sweet¬ 
ness,  but  of  deep  sadness,  often  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  tears. 


PADKAHl’S  SONO. 

Who  will  be  with  thee  at  the  rest  of  Even 
(Those  sacred  hours,  so  tranquil  and  so  lone), 
Gazing  with  thee  upon  the  dark'ning  heaven, 
Breathing  soft  thoughts  by  tender  impulse  given. 
When  I  am  gone? 

Who  will  be  with  thee  by  the  murmuring  foun¬ 
tain, 

List'ningto  the  mellow  hom  at  distance  blown ; 
Or  sigh  of  breeze  awaking  on  the  mountain. 

Or  the  wild  night-bird  all  hU  bliss  recounting. 
When  I  am  gone  ? 


Day,  active  day,  its  aspect  ever  changing, 

W'ith  hopes  pursued,  or  needful  duties  done. 
Will  lure  thro’  varied  scenes  thy  spirit  ranging, 
Thy  busy  thoughts  awhile  from  me  estranging. 
When  I  am  gone. 


But  thou  wilt  miss  me  in  the  evening’s  leisure. 
When  all  the  hopes  and  cares  of  day  have 
flown ; 

Who  then  for  thee  will  search  out  fancy’s  trea¬ 
sure. 

Or  sing  to  thee  in  strain  of  tranquil  pleasure. 
When  I  am  gone? 


Be  happy  in  the  day’s  meridian  splendor  ; 

Take  up  each  flower  that  on  thy  path  is 
strown ; 

But  still  at  eve  to  me  thy  heart  surrender  ; 

Call  back  our  love  in  mem’ry  true  and  tender, 
when  I  am  gone. 


"WTiile  she  sang,  the  Ranah  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Like  the 
rajpoots  of  high  birth,  he  was  taller  and 
fairer  than  the  other  Hindoos.  He  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Padmani.  His  dress  was 
of  cream-colored  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  his  turban  and  sash  were  of  the  na¬ 
tional  color,  bright  red.  The  rajpoot 
badge,  a  gold  medallion  representing  a 
man  on  horseback,  hung  from  a  gold  chain 
round  his  neck.  The  rajpoot  string  of 
twisted  cotton  threads  was  passed  across 
his  breast  and  shoulder,  and  his  forehead 
was  marked  with  the  streak  of  high  caste. 
In  his  hand  he  held  the  rose-headed  arrow 
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that  had  been  shot  by  Akbar.  Ilis  coun¬ 
tenance  grew  sad  as  he  listened  to  Pad- 
mani.  When  she  had  ceased  to  sing  he 
approached  her.  She  gazed  on  him  with 
a  tender  but  melancholy  smile,  and  drop- 
ed  the  vina. 

Clasping  her  delicate  hands  in  his  he 
inquired — 

“  Why  is  thy  song  so  sad,  my  Pad- 
mani  ?  What  hath  grieved  thee  this  day 
more  than  the  preceding  days  ?  Even 
yet  the  invaders  show  no  intention  of 
actual  aggression,  but  still  continue  their 
extravagant  courtesies.” 

“  But  how  soon,  my  Ranali,  may  not 
these  insulting  courtesies  be  exchanged 
for  cruel  war  ?  The  Moslems  are  count¬ 
less  ;  the  fortress  is  closely  surrounded ; 
we  must  yield  at  length  to  famine,  if  not 
to  the  sword.  And  I — I  am  the  cause  of 
threatened  ruin  to  Chittore  and  its  prince. 
Am  I  not  a  degenerate  daughter  of  the 
sun  to  have  lived  so  long  ?  Ah !  if  I 
were  gone,  Akbar  would  no  longer  desire 
the  conquest  of  Chittore.” 

The  Hanah  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  for 
he  perceived  that  she  was  contemplating 
self-sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  gods,  who, 
according  to  their  dark  creed,  were  best 
pleased  by  human  victims. 

“What,  Padmani!  wouldst  thou  for¬ 
sake  me?  Wouldst  thou  fly  to  another 
world,  and  leave  me  alone  among  my 
enemies  ?  Or  canst  thou  think  I  would 
survive  thee  ?  Rannee !  dost  thou  forget 
our  people?  We  must  not  desert  them 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  I  must  live  to  en¬ 
courage  and  direct  them ;  tfiou  must  live 
to  soothe  my  cares.” 

Padmani  replied  only  by  tears.  The 
Ranah  saw  that  she  had  some  imusual 
cause  for  depression.  He  drew  her  closer 
to  his  heart,  and  soothed  her  with  caress¬ 
ing  words,  till  he  won  from  her  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  she  had  been  alarmed  by  an 
ominous  dream. 

“I  dreamed,”  she  said,  “  that  Kali,  the 
awful  goddess,  stood  before  me.  Her 
necklace  of  skulls  rattled  ;  she  brandished 
the  weapons  in  her  many  hands,  and  her 
black  countenance  loured  upon  me  as  she 
exclaimed,  ‘  Daughter  of  the  Suryasvcm- 
ta !  •why  is  Kali’s  image  dry  so  long  ? 
When  was  it  bathed  ^t  in  the  warm 
crimson  tide  ?’  Ah,  Zalim !  she  demands 
a  sacrifice  of  blood  for  Chittore.” 

“  And  she  shall  have  it,  Padmani  I 
The  battle-field  shall  be  the  altar,  and 
yon  Moslems  the  victuns.  Smile,  then, 


my  Rannee,  thy  dream  is  good,  and  shall 
be  fulfilled.  We  have  flung  back  Akbar’s 
last  insult  in  disd^;  but  the  next  we 
will  answer  with  a  fierce  volley  from  our 
ramparts.  We  have  cleared  our  fortress 
from  the  flight  of  flower-laden  shafts  ;  but 
this  gem-freighted  arrow,  shot  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  the  Brahmin  Madeo  has 
reserved  to  offer  upon  the  shrine  of  Surya^ 
while  he  calls  on  the  sun-god  to  deliver 
his  children  from  the  Beliatee  (Barbarian). 
Let  us  see  what  this  scroll  says  of  the  rose 
and  its  diamond  chain  : 

"  Be  mine,  O  fairest !  be  bat  mine, 

And  I  along  th^  path  will  strew 
Wealth's  gems,  with  parcst  ray  that  shine, 
And  love’s  own  flowers  of  brightest  hue. 
The  richest  gem,  the  fairest  flower, 

Seem  they  not  well  united  T 
So  I  the  monarch,  chief  in  power, 

And  thou  the  loveliest  ** 

“  Cease,  Ranah,  cease !  It  beseems  not 
a  faithful  wife  to  hear  the  flatteries  of  a 
stranger.” 

The  Ranah  smiled  with  pleasure. 

“  What,  my  princess !  art  thou  afraid  of 
being  bewitched  by  the  spells  of  the 
Mogul?  Yet  I  see  among  the  flowers  in 
yonder  vase  some  sprigs  of  the  iinpe- 
nal  tree,*  a  sure  preservative  against 
magic.” 

“  Here,”  replied  Pa<lmani,  returning  his 
smile,  “  here  is  a  flower  that  is  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  preservative  from  Akbar’s  spells,” 
and  she  gave  him  a  mougree.  “  This  is 
my  favorite  flower,  for  it  was  the  first  in¬ 
terpreter  of  thy  love,  Zalim.  Can  any  of 
Akbar’s  flowers  speak  to  my  heart  as  the 
mougree  spoke  when  first  given  to  me  by 
thee  ?” 

The  Ranah  was  pressing  the  hand  that 
held  the  mougree,  when  a  voice  without 
craved  admittance. 

“  Enter  1”  cried  the  Prince,  impatiently, 
and  an  old  muktar,  or  chamberlain,  ap¬ 
proached  with  profound  respect,  and  laid 
at  his  sovereign’s  feet  a  splendid  bag  of 
brocade,  saying: 

“  From  the  Mogul,”  and  retired. 

The  Ranah  hastily  out  the  string  of  gold- 
twist,  and  took  out  a  letter,  written  on  a 
gold-besprinkled  paper,  having  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Sultan’s  signet  at  the  side  (a  con¬ 
ciliatory  token  of  et^uality),  and  addresa<*d 
“To  the  Maha-Rajah  of  Mewar,  from 


*  The  mimosa,  or  sensitive  plant,  esteemed  in  In¬ 
dia  a  preservative  against  wit^craft. 
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Akbar,  the  servant  of  Allah,  and  Emperor 
of  Delhi.” 

Padmani,  almost  breathless  with  anxie¬ 
ty,  loaned  on  her  husband’s  shoulder  as  he 
read  it  aloud  for  her.  It  was  couched  in 
the  inflated  style  of  the  Orientals,  but  its 
pur|)ort  in  plain  terms  was,  that  the  Mogul, 
perceiving  that  the  offers  of  his  ma^ifi- 
cence,  and  the  menaces  of  his  hostility, 
were  alike  disregarded  by  the  Ranah  and 
Hannee,  admired  their  constancy  too 
much  to  molest  them  farther.  He  with¬ 
drew  his  unsuccessful  suit,  and  would  retire 
from  before  Chittorc  on  the  following 
morning.  But  he  desired  previously  to 
clasp  in  friendship  the  hand  of  a  prince 


and  have  a  smile,  and  a  cheerful  song  for 
Zalim,  when  he  has  given  the  rukstU*  to 
his  self-invited  guest. 

On  the  mainland,  at  the  north  side  of 
the  lake,  stood  the  Kanah’s  palace,  where 
the  banqueting-hall  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Moi^.  The  hall  was  open  at 
all  sides  to  admit  air.  The  roof  was  sup- 
jiorted  by  colonnades  of  massy  pillar^ 
roimd  whose  bases  ran  a  stone  balustrade. 
The  ceiling  was  covered  with  an  awning 
of  blue  silk,  spangled  \»nth  silver  stars,  to 
hide  the  firesco  paintings  of  the  Hindoo 
deities ;  for  the  laws  of  the  Rajpoots  for¬ 
bade  their  eating  with  persons  of  another 
creed  in  the  presence  of  their  own  gods. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  recess,  en¬ 
closed  in  a  lattice-work  of  bamboos,  with¬ 
in  which  w'cre  curtains  of  silver-gauze, 
drawn  closely  together.  Blazing  torches 
were  fixed  on  each  side  of  this  veiled  re¬ 
cess,  and  lamps  were  gleaming  all  round 
the  building.  The  marble  floor  was 
spread  with  cushions  adopted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  the  guests.  There  were 
two  magnificent  musnuds  for  the  Ranah 
and  the  Sultan,  with  a  small  Persian  car- 
i>et  before  each.  The  Hindoo  prince  and 
his  guests  were  seated  at  a  banquet,  served 
of  rich  and  highly-spiced  dishes,  sweet¬ 
meats,  and  fruits.  Nor  was  wine  wanting, 
for  the  Ranah  knew  that  the  Akbar  was 
no  scnipulous  Mahometan.  There  were 
sherbets  for  the  more  strict  Moslems,  and 
Madva^  for  the  Hindoos.  Akbar  was  ar¬ 
rayed  with  more  than  usual  splendor,  and 
the  string  of  priceless  pearls,  which  had 
occupied  Sheik  Soliman’s  attention,  was 
hanging  round  his  neck.  The  Sheik  "was 
placed  a  little  behind  the  Sultan,  who  sat 
heside  the  Ranah.  The  evening  music 
had  been  performed,  the  bards  had  sung, 
and  the  Pylevans  (wrestlers)  had  shown 
their  feats,  and  the  Nautch  girls  had  con¬ 
cluded  their  slow,  pantomimic  dance,  and 
the  Ranah  and  his  visitor  were  left  to  con¬ 
verse  at  pleasure. 

The  Indian  prince,  raising  his  enp,  said 
to  Akbar : 

“This,  mv  brother,  we  rajpoots  call 
‘  The  Cup  of  Requests.’  In  this  it  Ls  our 
custom  to  drown  all  enmities.  I  drink  to 
thy  friendship,  O  Sultan  Akbar  I” 

The  Mogul  pledged  the  Ranah  with  a 


\usit  to  the  Hindoo  pnnee,  with  whom 
henceforth  he  would  be  allied  in  amity. 

“  Praised  be  our  Father  Surj’a  for  the 
barb.'irian’s  departure!”  exclaimed  Pad- 
niani,  raising  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  joy. 
“  But  O,  my  Ranah,  let  not  the  Mogul 
come  hither,  to  profiine  with  his  footsteps 
the  dwelling  of  the  rajpoots.” 

“Nay,  Pa<lmani,  I  may  not  reftise  a  de¬ 
mand  ujxm  my  hospitality;  he  would 
think  I  feared  his  jiresence.  Let  him  come 
and  behold  the  strength  of  our  position, 
and  look  upon  the  defying  eyes  oi  our  de¬ 
fenders.” 

“  Be  it  as  thou  wilt,  Zalim.  Still  I  feel 
an  instinct  of  some  impending  evil — may 
Surya  avert  it ! — ^but  surely,  f  think,  some 
trial  is  before  us.  We  may  be  placed  in 
circumstances  that  will  force  us  to  dissem¬ 
ble  with  the  world.  Let  us,  then,  estab¬ 
lish  a  sign  of  private  intelligence  between 
us ;  let  the  mougree-flower  be  our  secret 
token.  When  we  are  apart  from  each  other, 
let  no  embassy,  no  request  from  the  one 
to  the  other  be  of  weight,  or  be  conceded, 
or  obeyed,  unless  it  comes  accompanied 
by  a  mougree;  this  flower  alone  shall 


•  Rukmit, dismissal. 

f  An  intoxicating  drink,  made  from  the  flowers  of 
a  tree  called  Mhowe,  somewhat  resembling  an  oak. 
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suitable  compliment,  and  skilfully  induced 
his  entertainer  to  drink  freely,  observing 
him,  with  a  secret  pleasure,  becoming 
flushed  and  excited,  while  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self,  a  more  experienced  votary  of  the 
wine-cup,  remained  as  cool  as  ever.  At 
first  the  conversation  was  of  the  league  to 
exist  between  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  and 
Chittore ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the  wine  and 
the  madva  affected  the  Ranah,  Akbar 
ventured  to  speak  of  Padmani. 

“  It  grows  late,  and  I  must  soon  break 
the  chain  of  pleasure  in  which  my  brother 
holds  my  soul.  To-morrow  I  leave  his 
territories ;  but  before  I  depart,  will  not 
the  Rannee  permit  me  to  ask  her  forgive¬ 
ness  for  the  presumption  that  led  me  to 
Chittore  ?” 

“I  will  promise  thee,  O  Sultan,  the 
Rannee’s  pardon.  But  she  will  the  more 
easily,  forget  the  siege  of  Chittore  if  she 
never  beholds  the  besieger.” 

“  I  trusted  in  thy  courtesy,  O  Ranah  ! 
that  thou  wouldst  not  refuse  a  guest  the  j 
privilege  he  might  hope  from  the  liberal ! 
laws  of  thy  nation,  which  do  not,  like 
ours,  require  the  seclusion  of  your  fe¬ 
males.” 

“  We  may  learn  prudence  from  the 
stranger,”  replied  the  Hindoo.  “  His  cus¬ 
tom  may  prove  worthy  of  imitation.’'* 

“  JVIy  brother  is  a  wise  man,”  observed 
Akbar,  with  a  slight  sneer.  “  He  will  not 
let  us  behold  the  Flower  of  his  Garden, 
which  his  bards  call  the  Rose  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  lest  we  say,  ‘  WaUah  Hillahl^ 
Those  Bhata  spoke  large  words;  what 
know  they  of  roses?  Flowers  as  f^ 
bloom  in  our  own  garden,  praise  be  to 
the  prophet.” 

The  R.anah  was  piqued  by  this  insinua¬ 
tion  against  the  supremacy  of  his  Rannee’s 
beauty.  His  delicacy  and  prudence  were 
overpowered  by  the  festal  cup,  and  he 
replied: 

“  The  Sultan  shall  see  that  our  BhaU 
are  men  of  truth.  Fair  buds  may  bloom 
round  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  but  the  Queen 
of  Flowers  reigns  on  the  mountain  of 
Chittore.” 

Padmani  was  in  her  island  palace,  im¬ 
patiently  awating  the  intelligence  of  the 
Mogul’s  departure,  when  the  ancient 
chamberlain  respectfully  delivered  to  her 


*  It  was  in  fact  from  their  Mahometan  conquerors 
that  the  Hindoo*  adopted  stricter  customs  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  females. 


I  the  Ranah’s  request,*  that  she  would  visit 
:  the  hall  of  banquet,  even  were  it  but  for  a 
I  moment.  The  Rannee  was  startled  and 
displeased  at  the  Ranah’s  strange  devia¬ 
tion  from  discretion  ;  but,  on  a  moment’s 
I  reflection,  she  forgave  him,  believing  he 
had  been,  by  some  means,  compelled  to 
1  sqnd  the  message  as  a  mere  formal  com¬ 
pliment,  to  which  he  did  not  intend  she 
should  accede ;  and,  accordingly,  she 
charged  the  envoy  with  a  decided,  but 
polite,  refusal. 

The  Ranah  was  disconcerted  by  the 
sarcastic  smile  which  Akbar  purposely  af¬ 
fected  when  the  Rannee’s  reifusal  was  de¬ 
livered,  and  he  became  doubly  anxious 
for  her  appearance.  He  recollected  the 
token-flower ;  and  taking  the  mougree 
from  his  bosom,  said  to  the  aged  envoy : 

“  Repeat  as  before  to  the  Rannee,  and 
add,  that  I  send  her  this  flower.” 

The  quick  mind  of  Akbar  conceived  at 
once,  that  the  mougree  was  a  private  and 
important  token  of  mutual  intelligence, 
and  he  treasured  up  liis  observation  in  his 
I  memory. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  Padmani  on 
the  r^etition  of  the  Ranah’s  request,  en¬ 
forced  by  the  token  of  the  mougree.  She 
could  no  longer  decline  the  summons ;  and 
dismissing  the  old  Hindoo  without  reply, 
she  summoned  her  women  to  prei)are  ner 
for  the  hateful  interview  with  the  Sultan. 
She  determined  to  lay  aside  all  decora¬ 
tions  of  dress.  “Yon  proud  alien  (thought 
she)  must  not  believe  I  sought  to  dazzle 
him.”  And  with  an  uncommon,  and  even 
heroic,  desire  to  detract  from  her  own 
charms,  she  rejected  her  royal  apparel,  and 
arrayed  herself  in  plain  muslin  of  a  spot¬ 
less  white.  Not  a  single  ornament  w'ould 
she  retain ;  but  round  her  raven  hair  she 
twined  a  wreath  of  snowy  mougrees,  to 
show  the  Ranah  that  it  W’as  the  influence 
exercised  on  her  heart  by  that  messenger- 
flower  (the  remembrancer  of  their  early 
love)  that  brought  her  into  the  presence 
of  his  undesired  guest.  The  mnocent 
young  Hindoo  was  no  coquette.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  splendor 
and  beauty,  she  little  guessed  that  the  no¬ 
velty  of  her  style  of  attire,  its  contrast 
wdth  the  gorgeousness  to  W'hich  Akbar 
was  habituated,  might  but  enhance  her 
loveliness  in  his  eyes ;  for  beauty  is  often 
more  indebted  to  novelty  than  to  magni¬ 
ficence. 
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Amid  the  circlinj?  of  the  cups,  Akbar  nee  has  withdrawn  before  I  could  assure 
sat  anxiously  expecting  the  result  of  the  her  that  Akbar  is  effectually  cured  of  hia 
Ranah’s  last  embassy,  and  his  eyes  were  premtm^ion.'*^ 

riveted  unconsciously  on  the  latticed  and  The  Kanah  felt  this  insinuation,  that  the 

curtained  recess  before  him.  Suddenly  Sultan  was  disappointed  m  his  anticipa- 

the  upper  part  of  the  lattice  opened,  the  tion  of  the  Rannee’s  charms. 

curtains  oi  silver  gauze  were  drawn  back,  “  My  Princess  did  herself  injustice,”  he 

and  there  stood  Padmani,  in  her  pure  observed  (though  he  secretly  thought  she 

white  robe  and  chaplet,  her  eyes  cast  on  had  never  appeared  so  lovely)  ;  “  her  dress 

the  ground,  her  arms  folded  over  her  was  unsuited  to  her  rank.” 

bosom,  and  the  flush  of  offended  modesty  “  But  too  well  suited  to  enchant  my 

mantling  on  her  cheek.  It  was  an  ex-  senses,”  thought  the  enraptured  ]Mogul. 

quLsite  vision.  Never  had  Padmani  look-  And  now  the  Ranah  deemed  it  time  to 


ed  so  transcendently  beautiful.  The  thin,  give  his  guests  the  ruksut  (dismissal), 
silvery  curtains  han^ng  on  each  side  of  The  presents  (of  more  than  ordmary  mag- 
her  Idee  a  shining  mist,  and  the  blaze  of  nificence)  were  offered  and  accepted  at 
the  torches  around  her,  gave  her  a  super-  each  side,  the  attar  of  rose  was  scattered, 
natural  appearance.  She  might  have  and  the  paicn*  distributed.  The  Mogul, 


been  deemed  a  lovely  Apaara  descending 
from  the  Hindoo  heaven. 


professing  a  reluctance  to  separate  from 
the  Ramm  till  the  last  moment,  requested 


But  the  Ranah  was  startled.  He  re-  his  host  to  accompany  him  to  the  gate  of 
membered  her  dream,  and  was  struck  with  the  fortress ;  and  the  Hindoo  prince,  will- 
a  feeling  of  dread,  a  perception  of  an  evil  ing  to  conciliate,  readily  consented,  and 
omen.  To  him  she  looked  like  an  Indian  they  set  forward  on  foot  for  the  conveni- 
widow  stripped  of  her  ornaments,  and  ar-  ence  of  conversation.  The  Ranah  was 
rayed  for  the  fatal  pile.  The  mist-like  attended  bj  his  silver  mace-bearers ;  the 
curtain-folds  seemed  as  the  enveloping  bearer  of  his  standard,  the  tail  of  a  monn- 
smoke-wreaths,  and  tlu3  blaze  of  the  tain  cow ;  his  umbrella  bearer ;  and  a 
torches  like  the  fire  of  the  terrible  suttee,  small  number  of  armed  men.  A  train  of 
And  Akbar?  —  notwithstanding  the  forty  Moslems  followed  Akbar.  Their 
absence  of  royal  ornament,  he  knew  horses  were  led  by  grooms ;  and  among 
Padmani  at  once.  She  was  like  the  pic-  them  was  a  noble  and  well-trained  animal, 
tures  his  imagination  had  drawn,  but  in-  understood  to  be  intended  for  the  Sultan’s 
finitely  more  lovely.  He  thought  that  last  gift  to  his  entertainer,  at  the  gate  of 
earth  could  produce  nothing  worthy  to  the  fortress. 

compare  with  her.  His  soul  was  gazing  The  lights  of  the  torchbearers  showed 
in  lus  eyes,  and  he  enjoyed  with  a  species  the  illustrious  personages  to  advantage  to 
of  rapture,  the  sight  of  that  charming  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  flat 
object  that  had  surpassed  expectation,  roofs  of  the  houses.  There  were  martial 
He  wished  to  speak,  but  found  no  words,  rajpoots,  with  their  silver  badges  and  red 
and  simk  into  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  turbans ;  fanatics,  with  matted  hair,  and 
delight,  which  he  would  fain  have  pro-  half-naked  bodies  streaked  with  ashes ; 
longed  for  hours.  wild-looking  bheels  from  the  mountains  ; 

Once  Padmani  raised  her  eyes,  and  low-caste  Indians,  with  no  clothing  save 
cast  on  the  Ranah  a  look  of  tender  re-  the  waist-cloth ;  women  in  their  long,  loose 
proach.  The  eloquent  glance  of  that  ex-  cotton  scarfs — their  limbs  encircled  with 
pressive  eye  electrified  the  Mogul.  He  silver  ornaments,  and  the  knot  of  their 
started  up,  and  was  approaching  the  re-  black  hair  wreathed  with  flowers.  There 
cess,  when,  in  an  instant,  the  silvery  cur-  were  all  gradations  of  color,  from  the  black 
tains  were  closed,  and  the  beautiful  vision  hue  of  the  low  castes  to  the  comparative 
vanished,  as  if  that  hasty  movement  had  fairness  of  the  rajpoots ;  and  all  the  fore- 
broken  the  spell  by  which  it  was  held.  heads  bore  the  various  streaks  of  caste — 
The  Sultan  returned  to  his  seat ;  and  the  chalk,  vermilion,  sandal-wood,  or  ashes, 
removal  of  the  object  of  his  overpowering  And  now  the  procession  reached  the 
admiration  allowed  him  to  collect  his  '  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  stopped  at  the 


thoughts,  and  compose  his  behavior. 
He  turned  to  the  Ranah,  and  said,  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis  on  his  words  : 


threshold  to  take  leave.  Akbar  repeated 
•  Betel!  loaves,  prepared  with  areka  nut  and  quick- 


“  I  regret,  my  brother,  that  the  Ran-  [  lime,  for  chewing  aa  a  stimulant. 
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his  thanks  for  the  lianah's  hospitality,  and 
requested  him  to  accept  of  the  noble 
horse,  which,  in  proof  of  Ids  temper  and 
training,  knelt  down  at  the  w'ord  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  Sultan  took  from  his  neck  the 
string  of  }>earl8. 

“  Now,  my  brother,  let  this  be  the  chain 
to  bind  our  souls  in  friendship;  let  my 
memory  be  precious  to  thee  as  j)earls.” 

He  doubled  the  long  necklace,  and 
threw  it  over  the  Ranah’s  head,  drawing 
one  part  tight  round  his  throat,  while  the 
other  part  hung  down  below;  of  this 
loose  part  Akbar  still  kept  hold,  and  the 
Sheik  came  close  behind  the  Hindoo 
prince.  Akbar  suddenly  pulled  the  string 
so  forcibly  that  he  drew  his  host  outside 
the  gate,  aided  by  the  Sheik,  who  pushed 
the  prince  forward.  The  latter,  taking 
alarm,  called  to  lus  train,  and  tried  to 
break  from  the  treacherous  pearls;  but 
they  had  been  purposely  strung,  by  Soli- 
man's  care,  on  a  firm  cord,  strengthened 
with  fine  wire.  The  Hindoo  guard  sprang 
to  arms  at  their  sovereign’s  c^,  but  were 
held  in  check,  at  the  weapon’s  point,  by 
the  31u3sulmans ;  and  while  a  sharp  con¬ 
flict  was  waged  ^tw^een  the  two  parties, 
Akbar  and  Soliman,  still  dragging  their 
prisoner,  and  assisted  by  some  omrahs, 
forced  him  upon  the  knecAing  horse,  which 
then  immediately  rose,  and  aU  the  Mogul 
train  mounting  in  haste,  they  spurred  down 
the  steep  at  full  speed,  Akbar  holding  the 
Ranah  by  the  fatd  string  of  pearls,  while 
well-armed  men  galoped  before,  behind, 
and  beside  him.  ^le  Indian  guard  sallied 
out  after  the  treacherous  guests ;  but  be¬ 
ing  on  foot,  and  fearing  to  discharge  shot 
or  shaft,  lest  they  should  slay  their  prince, 
they  returned,  helpless  and  dispirited, 
from  the  unavailing  pursuit.* 

On  dashed  the  Moslems  along  the  des¬ 
cent  to  their  camp,  where  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  furthering  the  Mogul’s  design, 
without  losing  a  moment.  Akbar,  escort¬ 
ed  by  a  select  detachment  from  his  army, 
set  out  wdth  the  unfortunate  Ranah  from 
Chittore,  in  the  direction  of  Agra,  entrust¬ 
ing  the  army  that  he  left  behind  to  the 
command  of  an  experienced  general ;  and 
consigning  to  the  management  of  Sheik 
Soliman  the  furtherance  of  his  views  re¬ 
specting  Padmani,  whose  firmness  he  now 

*  The  Btratagem  by  which  the  Ranah  was  made 
priaooer  will  i4>pear  extraordinary  and  improbable ; 
but  it  is  related  as  fact  in  Oriental  history. 


hoped  to  subdue  in  the  absence  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

The  princess  was  watching  at  a  window 
of  her  island-palace  for  the  Ranah’s  return, 
when  she  saw  groups  running  together, 
and  the  wavering  light  of  torches  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  heard  loud  and  various 
cries  of  terror,  grief^  and  rage.  Tlien  a 
number  of  afflicted  women,  regardless  of 
ceremony,burst  into  her  apartment,  shriek¬ 
ing  and  tearing  their  hair.  When  Pad¬ 
mani  gathered,  at  last,  from  their  incohe¬ 
rent  exclamations,  the  misfortune  that  had 
befallen  her  husband,  she  burst  into  a  storm 
of  grief^  flinging  herself  upon  the  floor,  ac- 
cusmg  herself  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity, 
and  exclaiming  that  she  had  lived  too  long. 
Then,  as  a  sudden  idea  darted  through  her 
mind,  she  8])rang  up,  crying  out ; 

“I  owe  him  more  than  useless  tears. 
Wliy  do  I  waste  precious  moments  in  la¬ 
menting  him,  while  I  have  still  duties  to 

1)erform  for  him  ?  Quick ! — prepare  the 
)oat ! — ^let  me  go  hence !” 

She  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  instantly 
repairing  to  the  Ranali’s  palace,  she  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  main 
guard,  followed  by  a  body  of  martial  raj- 
poots.  Amid  the  light  of  the  torches,  and 
arrayed  still  in  her  white  robe  and  her 
chaplet  of  mougrees,  she  sat  erect  on  the 
war-horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  in  an 
animating  speech,*  exhorting  them  by  their 
religion,  their  loyalty,  and  the  ancient  and 
unsullied  raji)oot  honor,  to  rescue  or  avenge 
their  Ranah. 

They  gazed  on  the  beautiful  princess ; 
they  beheld  her  like  one  clad  for  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile  ;  pity,  admiration,  and  supersti¬ 
tion  touched  them,  and  they  shouted  aloud 
for  battle.  The  troops  w'ere  quickly  set 
in  array,  and  the  command  taken  by  Lall 
Singh,  the  brother  of  Padmani :  the  gate 
was  opened,  and  with  cries  of  rage  and 
defiance,  they  rushed  towards  the  camp  of 
the  Mogul ;  but  the  Mohamedans  were 
prepared  for  the  sortie.  That  night  a 
deadly  combat  was  w'aged  ;  the  midnight 
silence  was  broken  by  war-cries ;  the  clear 
obscure  of  the  heavens  was  darkened  at 
times  by  arrow-flights,  and  illuminated  at 
times  by  flashes  of  firearms.  Many  a  brave 
man  fell  from  the  brow  of  a  crag,  or  sank 
amid  the  trampled  brushwood ;  and  the 
clear  crystal  stream,  as  it  gurgled  down- 
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ward!*,  waa  polluted  with  human  blood. 
The  Hindoos  fou&^ht  desperately  ;  but  the 
Mahoiiie«lans  had  a  decided  odvunt.'ige  in 
numberK,  coolness,  and  discipline,  and  they 
drove  back  the  Indians  to  their  fortress 
with  considerable  loss.  Padmani  on  the 
walls,  like  a  white  phantom  amid  dusky 
shadows,  ordered  the  rude  artillery  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  her  subjects,  and  di¬ 
rected  several  charges  against  the  Mahom- 
edans.  That  night  sealed  the  fiery  doom 
of  many  a  new-made  Indian  widow  in 
Chittore. 

On  the  following  day  a  Hindoo,  who  had 
been  t.'ikcn  prisoner  in  the  night-battle, 
was  sent  into  the  fortress  by  Sheik  Soli- 
man,  with  a  letter  to  Padmani,  which  had 
been  left  by  the  Sultan.  Akbar  w'rote  jus¬ 
tifying  his  stratagem  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  passion,  assuring  the  princess  that  he 
would  never  release  his  rival  till  she  pur¬ 
chased  his  freedom  by  renomicing  him  for 
Akbar ;  and  hinting  that  not  only  the  Ra- 
nah's  lil>crty,  but  his  lite  also,  depended  on 
her  con<luct  to  her  Imperial  suitor. 

“  Shame  on  the  base  Mogul  I”  said  Pad¬ 
mani,  in  her  reply.  “  Is  this  he  who  en¬ 
graved  on  his  seal,  ‘  No  man  was  ever  lost 
on  a  straight  road?’*  Yet  into  what 
crooked  paths  has  he  now  entered !  Shame 
on  the  tbul  traitor  to  hospitality!  Reject¬ 
ed  before,  he  is  now  despised  and  loathed. 
Akbar  knows  nothing  of  raj|)oot  honor,  or 
he  could  never  dream  that  the  Ranah  of 
Mewar  w’ould  accept  of  liberty  or  lile  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  wife’s  disgrace.  The  Ran- 
nee  views  her  husband  as  already  dead, 
since  he  lias  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
treacherous  and  the  cruel.  But  she  will 

•ass  through  the  purifying  fire  to  rejoin 

im  in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  where  no  false 
Mussulman  can  ever  come  to  disturb  their 
freed  spirits.” 

The  siege  of  Chittore  was  now  carried 
forward  in  earnest  by  the  Mogul  army,  and 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  war  roared 
and  Hashed,  with  little  intermission,  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  besieged  and  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  Padmani  w’as  the  life  of 
the  garrison,  constantly  appearing  on  the 
walls,  visiting  the  posts,  and  animating  the 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  unliappy  Ranah  was 
kept  in  rigorous  confinement  in  a  castle 
near  Agra,  about  twelve  days’  journey 
from  Chittore ;  and  Akbar,  infiuenccd  by 


*  Akbar’s  celebrated  motto. 
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jealousy,  and  eager  to  obtain  Padmani  at 
any  cost  of  honor,  treated  his  royal  captive 
with  a  severity  foreign  to  the  Sultan’s  usual 
m.agnanimity.  The  Ranah  was  rendered 
miserable  by  his  absence  from  his  beloved 
wife,  and  his  ignorance  of  her  &te  and  that 
of  his  capital.  And  his  life  was  further  em¬ 
bittered  bv  the  insults  of  his  Mabomedan 
guards,  who  soon  learned  that  they  were 
li«e  to  gratify  their  bigotry  against  the 
unbeliever.  At  length,  when  his  spirit  was 
deemed  sufficiently  broken,  the  Mogul 
came  from  Agra  to  visit  him  in  his  prison, 
and  commanded  liim  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  to  P.admani,  declaring  his  willingness 
to  surrentler  her  to  Akbar  as  tlie  price  of 
his  life  and  liberty,  and  of  the  safety  of  his 
people  ;  and  entreating  her  to  yiehl  to  the 
great  Emperor,  who  had  sworn,  otherwise, 
the  destruction,  not  only  of  Chittore,  but 
of  all  the  Suryasvanta. 

At  first  the  royal  rajpoot  glowed  with 
rage,  and  felt  that  he  would  rather  rush 
on  Akbar’s  sword  than  degrade  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  noble  and  loving  Padmani; 
but,  on  reflection,  he  thought  it  well  to 
dissemble  with  the  Sultan.  Time  would 
be  gained ;  he  might  learn  something  of 
his  >«'ife  and  his  fortress,  and  Padmani 
would  know,  by  the  absence  of  the  token- 
mougree,  that  the  letter  had  been  forced 
from  an  unwilling  hand,  and  was  of  no  va¬ 
lidity.  Tlie  scroU,  as  dictated,  was  written, 
not  without  many  a  pause,  many  a  blush 
of  shame,  and  was  handed  to  the  Mogul. 
What  was  the  Ranah’s  consternation,  when 
he  saw  Akbar,  with  an  exulting  smile,  pro¬ 
duce  a  mougree,  saying ; 

“  I  saw  the  R^ali  send  this  flower  once 
before  with  good  efiect ;  it  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  some  spell  to  ensure  the  obedience  of 
the  Rannee ;  with  thy  condescension,  we 
will  try  its  power  yet  again.” 

He  placed  the  flower  in  the  folds  of  the 
letter,  and  the  horror-stricken  Prince  sank 
back  upon  his  cushions,  overcome  with 
anguish,  surprise,  and  apprehension. 

When  the  letter  reached  Padmani,  she 
was  sitting  with  the  RanaJi’s  mother,  the 
Majee,  in  a  circle  of  her  royal  kinswomen, 
lamenting  the  captive  and  distant  prince. 
The  sight  of  the  characters  traced  by  his 
hand  threw  her  into  an  ecstasy. 

“He  lives!  he  still  lives,  my  mother!” 

As  she  opened  the  letter,  she  saw  the 
mougree,  and  placed  it  on  her  heart.  But 
while  she  read  her  brow  clouded;  she 
paused,  took  out  the  mougree,  gazed  on 
It,  read  again,  and  grew  deadly  pale. 
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After  a  short  silence  she  said  to  the  Ma- 
jee: 

“Listen,  ray  mother,  to  the  letter  of  thy 
son,”  and  she  calmly  read  it  aloud. 

“All,  my  poor  son!  ray  unhappy  Za- 
lim!”  cried  the  Majee;  “captivity  has 
overthrown  his  reason.  But  thou,  Pad- 
mani,  wilt  not  forget  that  thou  art  a 
daughter  of  the  sun.” 

TTie  liannee  made  no  answer,  but  sat 
silent,  revolving  many  thoughts,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  her  lips  compressed. 
At  length  she  rose,  moved  to  anotner  end 
of  the  apartment,  wrote  a  letter  with  much 
deliberation,  then  returned  to  her  place, 
and  read  aloud  what  she  had  written,  to 
the  astonished  and  indignant  Majee.  Tbe 
letter  was  addressed,  not  to  her  husband, 
but  to  Akbar,  and  its  tenor  ran,  that  the 
Ranah  of  Mewar  having  renounced  her  as 
his  wife,  she  had  no  longer  the  same 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  suit  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul.  But  she  had  bound  herself  by  a 
solemn  vow,  before  her  gods,  never  to 
separate  from  her  husband  without  a  for¬ 
mal  release  from  her  ties,  spoken  to  her 
by  his  own  lips,  and  accompanied  by  the 
mutual  performance  of  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  Let  Akbar  grant  her  a  last  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Ranah  for  the  purpose 
of  this  release,  and  he  might  expect  her 
at  Agra  immediately  after  the  divorce  had 
been  solemnized. 

The  relatives  of  Padmani  wept  aloud, 
and  tore  their  hair  at  the  perversion  of  one 
of  their  pure  and  lofty  race. 

“Shame  to  our  blood!”  cried  the  Ma¬ 
jee;  “canst  thou,  indeed,  be  a  daughter 
of  Surya  f  thou  who  art  basely  allured  by 
the  pomp  of  a  barbarian  to  forsake  thy 
husband  and  sovereign  in  his  days  of  dark¬ 
ness  ?” 

“Mother!”  replied  Padmani,  “has  he 
not  forgotten  that  he  is  a  rajpoot?  and 
shalt  thou  blame  m«,  a  weak  woman? 
Has  he  not  commanded  me  to  renounce 
him  ?  and  is  it  not  my  duty  to  obey  my 
husband  and  my  sovereign  ?” 

“  But  that  letter  has  been  wrung  from 
him,  we  know  not  how ;  and  he  trusts  in 
thy  love  to  discern  that,  like  a  false  mir¬ 
ror,  it  distorts  the  features  of  thy  Ranah’s 
soul.” 

“Ah,  my  mother !  would  that  I  could 
discern  thus !  But  he  has  sent  me  a  token 
of  earnestness,  a  private  token,  known 
only  to  himself  and  me.  But  let  me  send 
for  the  wise  Brahmin  Madeo ;  and  for 
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Lall  Singh,  my  brother,  thy  brother’s  son ; 
let  them  hear  me,  and  speak  judgment. 
And  ye,  my  kindred  and  sisters,  I  pray 
you  retire,  and  leave  me  with  the  Majee, 
m  this  my  hour  of  blackness !” 

Long  and  secret  was  the  conference 
between  Padmani,  her  brother,  the  Brah¬ 
min,  and  the  Majee;  and  when  it  broke  up 
traces  of  weeping  were  visible  on  their 
frees. 

The  Rannee  now  opened  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  Sheik  Soliman,  as  Akbar’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  She  demanded  a  free  egress  for 
herself  and  a  suitable  company,  and  an  un¬ 
interrupted  journey  from  Chittore  to  the 
Ranah’s  prison ;  and  insisted  that  the 
Mogul  should  make  no  attempt  to  see  her 
while  she  continued  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
of  Mewar ;  and  that  immediately  on  her 
departure  the  Mogul’s  army  should  quit 
Chittore,  and  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  Sheik  had  received  full  powers  to  act 
for  his  master ;  he  thought  the  Rannee's 
demands  reasonable,  and  acceded  to  them. 

And  now  Padmani  proved  to  her  i»eople 
that  she  loved  them.  She  placed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  affairs  in  the  ablest 
hands,  took  every  precaution  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  her  8ul)ject8,  and  arranged  all 
things  provisionally,  till  the  anticij»ated 
return  of  the  Ranah. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure,  the 
fortress  resounded  M'ith  cries  and  lamentJT- 
tions,  and  the  gate  was  thronged  by  all 
the  inhabitants,  to  see  the  sad  procession 
pass.  There  came  peons,  proclaiming  the 
titles  of  the  Rannee;  standard-bearers; 
the  royal  kettle-ilmms  of  silver;  chobdetre, 
with  their  silver  sticks ;  the  large  and  su¬ 
perb  palanc|uin  of  the  princess,  with  its 
Daml)00-lattice,  and  silken  curtains,  close¬ 
ly  drawn  all  round;  and  followed  by  three 
other  capacious  mlanquins,  appropriated 
to  her  women.  TTiere  was  an  armed  es¬ 
cort  of  an  hundred-and-fifty  chosen  raj- 
poots ;  grooms,  leading  sixteen  beautiful 
horses,  intended  for  sacrifice;*  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  all  the  numerous 
and  various  servants  and  attendants  of  a 
Hindoo  of  high  rank. 

The  train  passed  out  amid  loud  cries 
and  low  salaams ;  and  after  it  had  des¬ 
cended  the  mountain,  and  reached  the 
►lain  below,  the  Modem  troops,  which 
lad  previously  struck  their  tents,  set  for- 


•  Horses  are  esteemed  a  peculiarly  acceptable 
sacrilicc  among  the  Hindoos. 
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ward  on  their  return  to  Agra,  and  the 
city  and  fortress  of  Chittore  were  left  in 
unwonted  solitude. 

The  distance  from  Chittore  to  the  Ra- 
nah's  prison  was  about  twelve  days’  jour¬ 
ney.  The  tr^  never  halted  in  town  or 
village,  but  only  in  some  solitary  spots 
that  afforded  shade  and  water.  The  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  [talanquins  were  never  drawn 
xside  to  afford  the  inmates  even  a  tran¬ 
sient  view  of  the  country:  it  seemed  as 
though  female  curiosity  had  been  wholly 
absorbed  in  sorrow.  Those  secluded 
travellers  wore  never  seen  to  leave  their 
veiled  litters;  but  the  necessary  orders 
were  issued  from  the  royal  palanquin  to  a 
confidential  officer,  who  usually  rode  be¬ 
side  it,  and  for  whom  a  curtain  was  some¬ 
times  partially  unclosed  for  a  moment. 

As  the  train  came  into  the  vicinity  of 
.Vgra,  it  was  met  by  couriers  from  Akbar, 
with  letters  and  magnificent  gifts  for  Pad- 
niani ;  but  when  they  approached  her  pa¬ 
lanquin,  a  jewelled  haml,  shrouded  in  a 
veil,  held  tbrth  a  poinard,  and  a  mournful 
voice  from  within  declared,  that  if  the  sad 
hours  of  her  pilgrimage  w'erc  thus  dis¬ 
turbed,  she  w’ould  end  her  sorrows  and 
her  life  w'ith  that  weapon ;  and  the  cour¬ 
iers  were  obliged  to  return  to  Agra  with 
the  unopened  letters,  and  the  unaccepted 
presents.* 

At  length  the  train  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Ranah’s  prison,  and 
halted  awhile  near  the  verge  of  a  forest 
where  all  the  inferior  attendants  were 
ordered  to  remain  till  the  escort  should 
return  to  them,  after  leaving  the  princess 
in  charge  with  the  Mogul’s  guards ;  then 
the  dismissed  Indians  would  return  all  to¬ 
gether  to  Chittore. 

Tlien  the  palanquins,  the  raipoot  escort, 
and  the  victim-horses,  with  tneir  grooms, 
set  forward,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  gate 
of  the  prison-castle,  where  the  Royal  ve¬ 
hicle  was  received  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  respect,  and  admitted  inside  the 
walls.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  retinue  were 
stopped  on  the  outside  by  the  Mussulman 
guard;  wliile  the  bearers  of  the  inferior 
palanquins  set  down  their  burdens  just  on 
the  threshold  of  the  gate.  A  tremulous 
voice,  speaking  from  the  interior  of  the 
princess’s  litter,  dcnuuided  that  the  Ran- 
nee’s  interview  with  her  husband  should 
be  private,  without  the  restraint  of  the 
presence  of  any  other  person.  In  oom- 
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pliance  with  this  reasonable  request  of  the 
unhappy  wife,  her  palanquin  was  carried 
into  the  Ranah’s  apartment,  and  set  down, 
and  the  guards  and  bearers  retired. 

The  miserable  Prince  stood  in  an  agony 
of  mingled  feelings,  eager  to  embrace  his 
beloved  Ramiee,  and  entreat  her  not  to 
forsake  him,  yet  fearing  to  find  her  either 
indignant  or  estranged  for  ever.  As  he 
awaited  her  appearance  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  the  curtains  of  the  vehicle  were  tom 
aside,  and  out  sprang — not,  Padmani — but 
the  young  and  gallant  Lall  Singh,  and 
three  others  of  the  bravest  rajpoots,  all 
fully  armed. 

“Away,  Ranah !”  cried  Lall  Singh. 
“Take  this  sword  and  shield,  out  thy  way 
to  the  gate,  mount  the  white  horse  there, 
and  gallop  on  to  the  forest,  where  friends 
and  guides  await  thee.” 

The  astonished  Ranah  felt  like  one 
in  a  dream;  but  Lall  Singh  opening 
the  door,  and  calling  on  him  to  follow, 
the  Ranah  and  his  friends  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  cut  down  the  Mahomedan 
sentinels,  and  reached  the  gate,  where  a 
number  of  warlike  young  rajpoots,  leaping 
from  the  palanquins  in  w'nich  they  had 
been  concealed,  closed  round  their  sove¬ 
reign.  One  or  two  of  the  guards,  amazed 
.as  they  were,  attempted  to  shut  the  gate, 
but  W'ere  prevented  by  thepalanqiiins that 
stood  on  the  threshold.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
mentary  conftision  and  clashing  of  weapons ; 
but  the  Ranah  vaulted  on  Ills  horse,  hia 
companions  springing  on  the  others  that 
had  been  led  as  victims,  and  they  galloped 
unhurt  from  the  fortress,  l)efore  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  soldiers  were  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  surprise  to  offer  any  effectual 
opposition.* 

^e  Ranah  and  his  subjects  were  soon 
too  far  in  advance  to  be  successfully  pur¬ 
sued,  though  pursuit  was  for  a  while  at¬ 
tempted.  "^ey  reached  in  safety  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  a  friendly  Hindoo  Prince,  w’hose 
troops,  as  previously  arranged  by  Pa<ima- 
ni,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  and  conduct 
them  to  a  walled  and  well-guarde<l  city. 
The  first  hour  that  the  liberated  Ranah 
could  rest  in  peace,  he  devoted  to  hearing 
fmm  Lall  Singh  the  details  of  his  faithful 
wife’s  stratagem,  during  the  execution  of 
which  she  had  resigned  herself  to  a  dose 
imprisonment  in  a  private  chamber  within 
the  palace  of  the  Majee,  to  whom  and  to 


*  The  eaoape  of  the  Ranah  ia  narrated  aa  above  in 
“Tbo  llistoty  of  the  Mogul.” 
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her  Brahmin,  Madeo,  only,  was  the  fact  even  hia  influence  availed  not  to  make 
of  Padmani’s  concealment  in  the  fortress  |  Akbar  relinquish  his  criminal  pursuit.  In 
known — the  most  perfect  secresy  being  |  vain  Abul  Fazl  quoted  to  hun  the  pre- 
necessary  to  deceive  the  spies  whom  Ak-  j  cept  of  the  Koran* — “  Ye  are  forbidden 
bar  had  left  in  the  lower  town  of  Chit- !  to  take  to  wife  free  women  who  are  mar- 
tore.  ried.” 

After  days  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  but  “  Except  those  whom  your  right  hand 
of  comparative  safety,  the  Ranah  beheld  shall  possess  as  slaves,”  interrupted  Akbar, 
once  more  the  walls  of  his  fortress,  far  up  finishing  the  quotation.  “  And  Padmani 
in  dark  relief  against  the  sky.  Eagerly  (he  added)  shall  be  my  captive,  won  by  my 
he  pressed  his  horse  up  the  mountain ;  at  sword,  if  not  by  ray  love.” 
the  gate,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  And  now,  “  On  to  Chittore  1”  was  the 
made  prisoner  by  treacherous  hands,  he  cry  in  the  Mogul  army.  “  Honor  and  re-' 

was  clasped  to  a  faithful  heart.  ward  to  him  who  first  plants  the  Sultan’s 

“My  owTi !”  he  cried;  “my  own!  standard  on  its  walls !” 

What  io  I  not  owe  thee  ?  Life — liberty —  The  fortress  was  again  closely  invested  ; 

honor — love.”  but  now  Akbar’s  trumpets,  instead  of  gen- 

Padmani  had  now  attained  the  highest  tie  music,  breathed  vehement  charges,  and 
pinnacle  of  woman’s  happiness  and  pride —  balls  and  bullets  were  aimed,  instea<l  of 
she  had  bestowed  a  benefit  on  her  hus-  flowers,  and  gems  and  verses,  against  the 
band,  and  he  had  acknowledged  it.  Could  abode  of  the  Indian  Princess ;  and  the 
life  ever  again  offer  to  her  lips  the  same  siege  was  pressed  by  the  Sultan  with  all 
delicious  "draught?  Sf^e  might,  indeed,  the  vehemence  of  disappointed  passion, 
again  and  again  toil,  meditate,  and  endure  1  and  all  the  bittemes  of  revenge.  Yet  his 
for  hhn  j  that  is  a  common  destiny  and  |  orders  were  strict  to  respect  the  Kanah’s 
common  happiness  of  woman  ;  but  would  j  life,  still  fearing  that  Padmani,  if  her  hus- 
he  ever  again  compromise  man’s  dignity  band  fell,  would  sacrifice  herself  upon  his 
by  the  rare  generosity  of  acknowledgment  funeral  pile. 

to  a  woman  ?  One  evening  a  group  of  rajpoots  ap- 

Once  more  in  the  Island  Palace,  alone  peared  on  the  ramparts  above  the  gate, 
together,  in  the  heart-luxury  of  duel  soli-  reconnoitering  the  dispositions  of  the  en- 
tude —  emy.  It  was  a  closely-pressed  group,  and 

“  Ah !  Padmani,  I  bless  the  penetration,  attracted  the  Bultan’s  attention, 
the  trustful  affection,  that  guessed  my  “  They  seem  to  be  some  ])rincipal  offi- 
real  feelings,  and  confided  in  me,  when  I  cers  met  together,”  said  he.  “  If  we 
was  forced  to  be  false  to  thee  and  to  my-  could,  by  one  discharge,  deprive  the  Ra- 
self.”  nah  of  some  of  his  best  chiefs — I  do  not  per- 

“  When  a  man  is  false  to  himself,  Zalim,  ceive  him  among  them — ^it  is  a  fortunate 
then  it  is  doubly  needed  that  his  friends  be  conjuncture.  Fire  upon  them !  Sons  of 
true  to  Aim.”  Islam,  fire  !” 

“  And  the  messenger-mougree  ! — ^how  He  M'as  obeyed.  A  shriek  of  dismay 
was  it  that  thine  own  appointed  token  did  rent  the  air.  The  Hindoos  threw  down 
not  mislead  thee  ?”  their  arms,  and  closed  hastily  together. 

“  My  poor  mougree  was  still  faithful ;  There  was  a  movement,  a  mingling  crowd, 
it  died  on  its  reluctant  errand,  and  was  an  evident  confusion  and  alarm.  Akbar 
silent  when  it  reached  me.  It  had  exhaled  gazed  intently.  The  dense  mass  divided ; 
its  last  fragrant  breath,  ere  bidding  me  be  a  lifeless  form  was  raised  on  the  shoul- 
false  to  thee.”  ders  of  some  of  the  Hindoos :  it  was  the 

Ran.ah. 

Who  shall  tell  the  disappointment,  the  A  dreadful  apprehension  thrilled  Akbar; 
fury  of  Akbar,  when  he  found  himself  for  a  moment  ne  was  silent,  then  shouted 
mocked  by  a  woman,  and  his  own  wiles  to  his  omrahs : 

repaid  to  him !  The  trembling  mesenger  “  The  fortress  must  be  taken  at  once, 
who  brought  to  Agra  the  intelligence  of  no  matter  at  what  expenditure  of  life, 
the  Ranah’s  escape,  would  have  forfeited  It  must  be  taken  at  once,  or  the  heads  of 
his  life  but  for  the  interference  of  the  niy  chief  officers  shall  fall.  On,  men  of  Is- 

Mogul’s  celebrated  virier,  Abul  Fazl  ;*  yet  ,71  77  Z  777  .  ^  , 

>  .r  II  ^jecn  Akbery,”  a  geogr^hical  and  statistical  ac- 

"  count  of  the  Empire  under  Akbar. 

*  It  was  Abul  Fazl  who  wrote  the  celebrated  •  See  chapter  iv.  of  the  Koran. 
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lam !  On,  true  believers !  lie  who  first 
eftects  an  entrance  shall  henceforth  be  the 
brother  of  Akbar.” 

All  night  the  Mahometans  were  prodi¬ 
gal  of  life,  energy,  and  stratagem,  in  their 
attempts  to  reduce  the  fortress.  All  night 
Akbar  superintended  the  siege,  with  un¬ 
tiring  vigilance,  and  excessive  anxiety. 
Through  the  interv'als  of  the  clamors  of 
war,  he  thought  he  heard,  at  times,  on 
the  mountain  breeze,  female  voices,  cries 
of  lamentation.  He  thought  he  saw,  at 
times,  through  the  blaze  of  the  musketrj' 
and  artillery,  a  red,  lurid  light,  like  the 
fiames  of  a  suttee. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  a  loud,  exulting 
shout,  “Allah  Hu!”  rose  among  the  be¬ 
siegers.  Part  of  the  wall  that  was  xmder- 
mined  had  fallen.  The  last  sad  relics  of 
the  Indian  garrison  left  .after  the  murder¬ 
ous  cannonade  of  the  Moslems,  stood  in 
the  breach.  There  they  fought  with  un¬ 
flinching  resolution,  sternly  refusing  quar¬ 
ter,  and  dropping  where  they  stood,  till 
all  had  perished,  till  the  last  man  was  cut 
down. 

Akbar,  in  a  tremor  of  eagerness  and  ap¬ 
prehension,  spurred  his  horse  through  the 
breach,  and  gallopped  into  the  fortress, 
heedless  of  every  thing  but  his  desire  to 
find  I*admani  alive.  Ilis  guards  dashed 
after  him  in  full  career.  On -they  rushed 
through  the  depopulated  streets,  through 
a  fearful  scene  of  desolation  and  carnage. 
Yet  Akbar  scarcely  glanced  at  the  smok¬ 
ing  ruins  and  the  ghastly  corpses  all  along 
his  way.  He  reached  the  lake.  The  Island 
Palace  was  envelojied  in  smoke ;  yet  it 
was  not,  apparently,  on  fire.  With  a  chok¬ 
ing  sensation  he  plunged  on  horseback 
into  the  lake.  His  guards  followed ;  their 
horses  brought  them  safely  across.  At 
the  Landing-place  they  dismounted,  gained 
the  palace,  and  forced  open  the  door. 
There  was  a  dense  and  oppressive  smoke 
rising  from  the  lower  apartments,  which 
were  evidently  filled  with  some  smoulder¬ 
ing  fuel. 

“Burst  open  those  windows!  Fling 
water  here !  Force  the  door  of  that  cham¬ 
ber  !” 

There  was  a  hideous  sight  within:  a 
multitude  of  female  corpses  lay  stretched 
upon  the  floor  in  heaps,  suffocattnl  by  the 
rising  smoke,  purposely  admitted  from  be¬ 
low  through  perforations.  This  voluntary 
death  was  tne  self-sacrifice  called  “  the 
Joarj  to  this  all  the  rajpoot  women  had  de¬ 


voted  themselves  rather  than  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

“Padmani!  Padmani!”  cried  Akbar,  in 
a  mixture  of  grief  and  horror. 

“  Seek  her !  oh  1  seek  her  among  those 
corpses.  Let  me  see  her  but  once  more, 
even  though  in  death.” 

They  raised  the  bodies,  brought  them 
forth,  and  scanned  their  blackened  fea¬ 
tures.  There  were  all  the  women  of  the 
fortress,  from  the  Majee  to  the  humblest 
servant.  Tliere  lay  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  noblest  and  the  meanest.* 

The  last  corpse  was  removed ;  but  w'here 
was  Padmani  r  She  was  not  found  among 
her  kindred  and  her  subjects.  Hojie  sprang 
up  in  Akbar’s  bosom.  He  mounted,  and 
swam  his  horse  back  again  across  the  lake. 
He  hastened  towards  the  Ranah’s  palace. 
Beside  the  way,  leaning  against  a  fallen 
illar,  sat  the  ancient  Brahmin,  Madeo,  his 
ead  drooping  to  his  knees. 

“  Where  is  Padmani  ?”  cried  Akbar,  im¬ 
patiently. 

Tlie  old  man  looked  up ;  death  was  in 
hLs  face,  and  delirium  in  his  eye.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  repeat  incoherently  verses  from  the 
sacred  books  of  his  religion. 

“  There  is  no  other  way  for  a  virtuous 
woman  (he  recited)  but  ascending  the  pile 
of  her  husband.  There  is  no  other  duty 
whatever  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
The  woman  w’ho  follows  her  husband  ex¬ 
piates  the  sins  of  three  races.  A  pigeon 
devoted  to  her  husband,  after  his  death, 
entered  the  flames,  and  a.scending  to  hea¬ 
ven,  she  there  found  her  husband.”] 

“  He  raves,”  said  the  Sultan  ;  “  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  him.” 

Akbar  spurred  on  to  the  palace  of  the 
deceased  Ranah.  In  front  of  the  building 
he  saw  the  charred  fragments  of  a  funer^ 
pile,  and  perceived  the  fetid  smell  of  burned 
flesh.  Amid  the  embers  was  a  shapeless 
mass;  on  the  ground  were  the  relics  of 
some  royal  insignia,  and  a  wreath  of 
scorched  mougrees.  Beside  the  extin- 
^ished  pile  lay  Lall  Singh,  the  brother  of 
Padmani.  his  life-blood  welling  from  a  mor¬ 
tal  wound. 


*  HistoricaL  From  thLt  fatal  Joar  only  two  fem'Uea 
escaped,  young  girla,  who,  when  found  by  the  con- 
querora,  show^  some  signs  of  life,  and  were  recov¬ 
ered.  They  were  humanely  treated  by  Akbar,  and 
subsequently  given  by  hhn  m  marriage  to  two  of 
his  principal  ofQeers. 

f  From  the  tnuLslatirin  of  the  Hindoo  Vedas,  by 
the  R^ah  Ranimofaun  Roy. 
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“  Oh !  what  is  this  ?”  groaned  Akbar, 
clasping  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  appre¬ 
hension.  “  Oh !  what  is  this  ?” 

“  The  funeral  pile  of  the  Ranah  of  Me- 
war,  and  his  devoted  Rannee,”  replied  Lall 
Singh,  rallying  his  last  energies.  “  Look, 
tyrant  at  yon  black  mass!  That  is  all 
that  remains  of  Padmani — the  bcautifnl, 
the  faithful,  the  beloved.  That  is  the 
prize  of  thy  conquest.  Was  it  well  to  sac¬ 
rifice  thousands  of  brave  men  merely  to 
blight  the  innocent  happiness  of  one  loving 
and  constant  woman  ?  Go,  baffied  con¬ 
queror  !  thy  victim  will  not  be  unavenged. 
Tlie  flames  of  that  fatal  pile  will  be  often 
re-kindled  in  thy  own  bosom  by  the  hand 
of  remorse,  to  sear  all  thy  fiiture  pleasures ; 
thy  sons  will  descend  to  the  grave  before 
thee ;  thou  wilt  die  blighted  by  useless 
sorrow ;  and  the  history  of  thy  many  glo¬ 
ries  will  be  marred  by  the  black  page  mat 


[Jaiu, 

tells  the  tale  of  Sultan  Akbar’s  baneful 
love.” 


Notk. — ^The  sto^  of  Padmani  is  related, 
with  some  little  difference,  by  various  his¬ 
torians,  who  all,  however,  agree  as  to  the 
tragical  catastrophe.  Todd’s  “  Annals  of 
Raiasthan”  fix  the  date  at  a.d.  1290,  and 
make  Alla-o-din,  the  Patan  Emperor,  the 
suitor  of  the  Rannee  and  the  conqueror  of 
Chittore.  But  that  character  is  more  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Ak¬ 
bar,  who  lived  three  centuries  after  Alla- 
o-din.  Akbar’s  closing  years  (after  all  his 
splendor  and  glories)  were  embittered  by 
many  sorrows,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of 
his  sons.  The  authority  we  have  followed 
in  the  foregoing  tale  is  the  French  author 
of  “  The.  History  of  the  Mogul  Em^ors^'* 
Father  Catrou.  M.  £.  M. 


From  tka  Quarterly  BeTlaw. 
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A  RBGtn*ATioir,  which  dates  from  1666, 
imposed  upon  the  Perpetual  Secretaries  of 
the  French  Institute  the  obligation  to  pay 
a  tribnte  to  the  members  who  died.  The 
Biographical  notices  of  M.  Arago  chiefly 
consist  of  the  ess^s  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Scienoes  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  new  title  accords  better 
with  the  contents  of  these  volumes  than 
the  primitive  appellation — Ehoges — which 
usage  has  sanctioned;  for  they  are  not 
declamatory  panegyrics,  but  sketches 
of  the  lives,  characters,  and  works  of  the 
philosophers  they  celebrate.  Fontenelle, 
who  was  the  first  upon  whom  the  duty  de¬ 
volved,  set  the  good  example,  Condorcet 


*  Ouvrei  de  Franfoia  Arago,  Secretair*  Perfets^  \ 
de  tAcaiimie  da  Soieaca,  pubUea  d'a^is  ton  ordre  \ 
eons  la  direction  da  M.  J.  A.  Barred. — Notiea  Bio- 
graphiqva.  3  vols.  Psria,  1864-1856. 

ike  Works  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham.  Leva  of 
Phdosophert  of  the  time  of  Otorge  IIL  London  and 
Glasgow,  1856. 


followed  it ;  and  though  it  did  not  require 
the  authority  of  these  great  names  to 
show  that  fficts,  whether  personal  or  scien¬ 
tific,  had  a  higher  interest  than  fulsome 
verbiage,  yet  the  skill  with  which  they 
executed  their  task  gave  a  reputation  to 
the  'doges  of  the  French  Academy  which 
has  stimulated  succeeding  secretaries  to 
aspire  to  the  excellenco  of  the  original 
masters.  Such  addresses  nevertheless  are 
in  their  very  nature  laudatory.  When 
the  grave  has  recently  closed  over  a  col- 
leagu^  when  his  fan^y  has  siwplied  the 
materials  for  his  life,  when  his  bosom 
friends  are  among  the  auditors,  when  the 
express  intention  of  the  performance  is  to 
do  him  honor,  the  portrait  may  be  a  like¬ 
ness,  but  it  must  inevitably  be  a  flattering 
one.  Voltaire  {imd  Condorcet  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  saying,  that  he  wrote  of  his 
brother  philosophers  like  a  king  writmg 
the  history  of  nis  subjects.  He  was  a 
monarch,  however,  who  assumed  the  Ian- 
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goage  of  the  courtier.  M.  Arago  some-  j 
times  excuses  himself  for  hinting  a  fault ' 
the  remark  that  he  is  composing  a ; 
biography  and  not  a  panegyric.  The ! 
apology,  considering  the  slight  occasions  ' 
upon  which  he  offers  it,  is  itself  a  proof 
how  small  a  latitude  of  censure  was  al-i 
lowed. 

This  amiable  tenderness  for  the  reputa- ' 
tion  of  deceased  academicians  is  excused  by  | 
the  circumstances.  It  is  merely  necessary 
that  we  should  be  on  or  guard  against  it,  i 
But  M.  Arago  had  partialities  wnich  had  i 
not  the  same  justification.  It  is  not  to  be  ! 
supposed  that  he  could  do  otherwise  than  ' 
feel  the  vast  importance  of  mathematics  j 
as  the  handmaid,  and,  in  many  respects, ' 
the  mistress  of  science.  Yet  as  his  own  | 
inclination  was  for  practical  philosophy,  as  j 
all  his  discoveries  were  in  this  department, ' 
and  as,  though  a  good,  he  was  not  a  great 
geometrician,  his  tendency  was  to  under-  i 
value  mathematical  studies.  In  spite  of, 
his  eulogies  on  the  Laplaces  and  Poissons, ! 
this  can  not  escape  the  notice  of  any  one  ! 
who  reads  his  works  in  their  integrity,  j 
Ilis  bias  shows  itself  plainly  enough  in  his  ^ 
estimate  of  Newton;  .and  here  we  comej 
in  contact  with  another  of  the  propeasi-  j 
tics  which  disturbed  his  judgment.  lie  1 
was  intensely  national,  eager  to  claim  for  ‘ 
hLs  country,  upon  the  most  insignificant ! 
grounds,  the  credit  of  discoveries  which 
did  not  belong  to  it ;  and  if  from  time  to  i 
time  he  did  justice  to  individual  foreigners,  I 
it  never  prevented  his  detracting  from  the  ' 
merits  of  more,  or  even  when  he  could  I 
venture  upon  it,  his  denying  them  alto- 1 
ether.  To  such  an  e.xtent  fid  he  carry  I 
is  patriotic  mania  —  for  patriotic  he  | 
doubtless  believed  it  to  be — tnat  he  main-  j 
tained  that  Lagrange  was  exclusively  a ' 
Frenchman,  because  he  had  a  mixture  of ; 
French  blood  in  his  veins — Lagrange  that  i 
was  bom  in  Italy,  and  his  father  and  J 
mother  before  him ;  who  was  entirely , 
educated  there,  and  had  never  set  foot  ] 
in  France,  except  once  as  a  visitor,  until  j 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  ISI.  Arago’s 
treatment  of  Franklin  in  the  Hoge  of 
Volta  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavored  | 
to  lower  the  fiime  of  strangers  and  usurp  i 
it  for  his  countrymen. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  elec- 1 
tricity  in  tlio  18th  century  led  early  to  the  I 
conjecture  that  it  was  identical  with  light¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Grey  had  expressed  this  opin¬ 
ion  in  1785,  and  the  Abbe  Nollet  with 


more  precision  in  1748.  Franklin  a  year 
later  snowed  the  particulars  in  which  the 
agencies  agreed  in  far  greater  detail  and 
with  more  philosophic  exactness  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Both,  he  re¬ 
marked,  gave  light ;  both  were  conducted 
by  metiils ;  both  were  attended  by  noise ; 
both  were  destructive  of  life.  In  the 
midst  of  these  similarities  he  fixed  his  at¬ 
tention  upon  a  single  property  of  electri¬ 
city  whicn  had  never  been  shown  to  be¬ 
long  to  lightning,  and  which  w’ould  serve 
as  an  experimentui/i  cruets  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  theory.  When  a  pointed 
piece  of  metal  was  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  body  charged  with 
electricity,  the  electric  fluid  was  attracted 
to  the  pomt,  giving  out  light  in  its  pa.«sage. 
If,  then,  he  could  present  such  a  point  to  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  the  result  ensued,  it 
would  for  ever  set  the  question  at  rest. 
He  proposed  that  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
tower  a  sentry-box  should  be  placed,  from 
which  should  rise  an  iron  rod  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  long.  Tliis  w’ould  attract  the 
electricity  from  the  cloud,  and  if  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  rod  was  fastened  in  a  non-con¬ 
ducting  substance,  which  should  prevent 
the  fluid  from  getting  away,  the  fire  which 
the  iron  drew  from  the  heavens  might  in 
turn  be  drawn  from  the  iron  by  holding  a 
piece  of  wire  close  to  it.  As  no  building 
existed  at  Philadelphia  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficiently  lofty  for  the  purj)Ose, 
he  published  the  suggestion  before  he  had 
tested  it.  His  writings  on  the  subject  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  in  France, 
and  M.  Dalibard  resolved  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment.  He  erected  a  rod  of  iron  forty 
leet  long  upon  some  high  ground  at  Mar- 
lay.  Having  occasion  to  leave  home,  he 
instructed  an  old  dragoon  in  the  course  to 
be  pursued  if  a  thunder-clap  occurred.  It 
came  on  the  10th  of  May,  1752,  and  the 
soldier  presenting  the  wire  to  the  rod 
drew  spark  after  spark.  He  sent  in  haste 
for  the  parish  pnest  to  witness  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  the  priest,  for  fear  of  arriving 
too  late,  ran  with  all  his  might ;  the  people 
beholding  him  rushing  along  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  imagined  that  the  dragoon  nad 
been  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  their  pastor  that 
they  might  gaze  upon  the  tragedy.  The 
emotion  excited  among  the  ignorant  vil¬ 
lagers  was  not  greater  than  that  which 
was  felt  in  the  educated  world  when  the 
intelligence  was  received. 

Franklin,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
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in  France,  had  a  month  later  succeeded  in  j  Let  us  now  see  the  color  which  M. 
obtaining  the  same  results  by  a  diflferent  j  Arago  has  given  to  the  discovery.  “  The 
method.  To  sup^dy  the  want  of  an  emi-  i  first  views  of  Franklin  on  the  analogy  of 
nence,  he  with  singular  ingenuity  made  j  electricity  and  lightning  were,  like  the 
use  of  a  kite  with  a  sharp  wire  projecting  j  previous  ideas  of  Collet,  only  simple  con- 
from  its  upper  end  to  attract  tne  electri-  jectures.  The  sole  difference  between  the 
city,  the  string  being  the  conductor  to  I  two  philosophers  was  therefore  reduced  to 
convey  it  downwards.  As  silk  ribbon  is  i  a  project  of  experiment,  of  which  Noliet 
a  non-conductor,  he  had  a  short  length  of  j  had  not  spoken,  and  which  appeared  to 
it  next  his  hand  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  promise  conclusive  arguments  for  or  against 
passing  into  his  body,  and  at  the  point  the  hypothesis.”  Tliis  “  sole  difference,” 
where  the  ribbon  was  joined  to  the  string  j  of  which  M.  Arago  makes  so  little  account, 
he  fastened  a  key.  Accompanied  by  his  j  was  the  grand  difficulty  to  be  overcome, 
son,  whom  alone  he  had  admitted  into  the  !  Tlie  resemblances  between  lightning  and 
secret,  knowing  that  failure  would  expose  electricity  were  too  obvious  to  escape  at- 
him  to  ridicule,  he  went  upon  a  common  tention,  and  the  idea  had  in  fact  occurred 
during  a  thunder-storm  and  flew  his  elec-  independently  to  three  or  four  persons, 
trical  kite.  If  there  had  chanced  to  have  “If  any  one,”  said  Noliet,  “would  under- 
been  spectators  of  the  scene,  they  w'ould  take  to  demonstrate  the  notion,  it  would, 
have  supposed  that  the  man  had  gone  out  well  supported,  please  me  much.”  It  was 
to  amuse  his  boy,  and  would  have  won-  just  here  that  he  broke  down.  He  could 
dered  that  he  had  chosen  such  weather  I  neither  see  what  was  the  single  link  want- 
for  the  sport.  They  ivould  never  have  |  ing  to  complete  the  chain,  nor  how  to 
suspected  that  in  the  hands  of  Franklin  ;  supply  it.*  Electricity  was  the  rage  of 
the  toy  of  the  child  w.as  a  grand  instru- '  the  day,  and  not  one  of  its  numerous  stu- 
ment  of  philosophical  experiment,  and  j  dents  could  hit  upon  the  method  any  more 
that  he  was  about  to  draw  down  with  it  than  himself.  Tlie  sole  difference  between 
lightning  from  the  clouds — so  sublime  are  j  Franklin  and  the  rest  resolved  itself  there- 
the  purposes  to  which  genius  cym  turn  the  j  fore  into  this — that  he  did  that  which  no- 
most  insignificant  objects !  No  result  eii- i  body  else  could  do.  Tlie  famous  exjieri- 
sued  at  first,  and  he  was  beginning  to  de-  j  ment  of  Pascal  was  a  kindred  case.  "W  hen 
spmr,  when  he  saw  the  loose  fibres  of  the  j  the  air  was  drawn  by  the  piston  from  the 
string  moving  towards  an  erect  position,  pipe  of  a  pump,  and  the  water  from  the 
At  this  familiar  sign  that  electricity  was  j  well  rose  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  at- 
present,  he  put  his  knuckle  towards  the  ;  raosphere,  the  cause  assigned  was,  that 
key  and  drew  a  spark.  Collecting  from  ,  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.  As,  however, 
his  apparatus  a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  he  !  the  water  would  not  rise  above  34  feet,  it 
tried  wnth  it  all  the  usual  electrical  ex})eri-  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  abhor- 
ments.  His  case  was  complete,  and  in  rence  of  a  vacuum  only  extended  to  that 
the  ecstacy  of  his  delight  he  must  have  ;  height.  The  question  was  in  this  state 
felt,  as  he  walked  home  wdth  his  kite,  !  when  Torioelli  showed  that  the  effect  had 
much  as  if  he  himself  had  taken  its  place  j  nothing  to  do  with  height,  and  was  solely 
in  the  heavens.  1  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  liquia. 

The  fame  which  his  discovery  obtained  j  Thus  mercury  being  13J  times  heavier 
for  him  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  !  than  water,  its  rise  in  a  tube  M'as  less  in 
was  exceedingly  great.  The  applause  ,  the  same  proportion,  or  about  30  inche.s 
which  attends  the  first  announcement  is,  j  instead  of  34  feet.  Tlience  ho  inferred 
in  a  case  like  this,  the  justest  measure  of  ■  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
the  magnitude  of  the  feat,  for  it  is  be- 1  ujxm  the  fluid  which  forced  it  into  the 
fore  men  have  grown  fiimiliarized  with  an  j  vacuum,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  pres- 
idea  that  they  are  most  sensible  of  the  j  sure  w’as  to  be  measured  by  the  M'eignt  it 
acuteness  of  the  conception,  which  when  !  8up|x>rted.  Ilis  conclusion  was  vehemently 
the  novelty  hjis  worn  off  apT)ear8  an  ob-  ^  contested  when  Pascal  devised  his  ejrperi- 
vious  deduction.  The  simplicity  of  the  ■  mentum  criicis,  and  compelled  conviction, 
truth  is  no  indication  that  it  was  easy  to  j  Since  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  atmo- 

grasp.  “  Whenever,”  said  Chladni,  “  you  1  ““i;;  .T.',  ~  ...  . 

tlio  !  Tli©  Abbt- Nollct  not  OT©n  positiv©  in  the 
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sphere  the  leas  air  we  have  above  ua,  its 
preasure  must  diminish  as  we  go  upwards, 
and,  if  the  explanation  of  Toricelli  was 
true,  would  not  support  the  same  amount , 
of  water  or  mercury  as  at  a  lower  level.  ; 
At  the  request  of  Pascal,  his  brother-in-law  , 
M.  Perier  carried  the  instrument  contrived  [ 
by  Toricelli,  and  which  was  a  rude  form 
of  the  present  barometer,  up  the  Puy-de- 
Dome,  a  mountain  in  Auvergne,  and  the 
mercury,  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
theory,  continued  to  fall  with  the  upward 
j)rogress  of  the  experimentalist.  The 
thought  was  less  recondite  than  the  grand 
conception  of  Franklin,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  these  cro\^Tung  ideas,  which 
are  the  touchstone  of  great  scientific  truths 
and  remove  them  from  the  region  of 
plausible  conjecture  into  that  of  indisput¬ 
able  fact,  can  only  be  reached  by  very  su¬ 
perior  minds,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
deprive  Pascal  of  the  credit  which  he 
gamed  by  his  discovery.  That  he  was  a 
Frenchman  shields  him  from  the  disparag¬ 
ing  comments  of  M.  Arago,  who  has  not 
found  it  requisite  to  remark  that  the  “  sole 
ilifference  between  him  and  Toricelli  was 
reduced  to  a  project  of  experiment.” 

But  ^I.  Arago  does  not  only  speak 
slightingly  of  Franklin’s  device;  he  adds, 
that  it  was  almost  useless,  because  it  had 
already  been  tried  w'hen,  as  Caesar  relates, 
the  spears  of  tlie  Roman  soldiers  in  Africa 
apjieared  on  fire  after  a  storm ;  had  been 
tried  on  numerous  occasions  when  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  by  the  sailors  on  the 
metallic  points  of  the  masts;  had  been 
tried,  again,  in  certain  countries,  such  as 
Frioul,  where  the  sentmels,  to  determine 
when  it  was  needful  to  ring  the  bells  to 
advertise  the  people  that  a  storm  was  aji- 
proaching,  held  a  halberd  upright  on  the. 
ramparts  and  observed  if  any  sparks  were 
produepd.  M.  Arago  introduces  his  com¬ 
ments  with  the  phrase,  “Sans  porter  at- 
temte  a  la  glorie  de  Franklin,”  but  the 
spirit  of  his  remarks  belies  the  qualification, 
nor  is  it  ea.sy  to  understand  how  the  most 
notable  contribution  which  the  celebrated 
American  made  to  science  can  be  proved 
to  be  almost  useless  without  detratrting 
from  his  fame.  ULs  French  critic  does 
not'attempt  to  show  that  the  circum.stances 
he  adduces  w'cre  knowm  to  pliilosoidiers, 
or  that  the  true  interpretation  had  ever 
Wen  put  ujK)n  them.  11.0(1  it  been  so, 
ind(‘e(l,  the  ex|K*riment  of  Franklin  would 
not  have  created  a  sensation  throughout 
Euro|*e  and  covered  him  with  glory.  Tlie 


demonstration  was  not  less  necessary  at 
the  time,  because  anterior  and  overlooked 
facts  have  since  been  brought  to  light, 
W’hich,  if  their  significance  haid  been  under¬ 
stood,  would  have  led  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion.  They  take  as  little  from  the 
splendor  as  from  the  utiUty  of  Franklin’s 
discovery.  Infinite  must  be  the  familiar 
phenomena  which,  had  we  the  cunning  to 
apply  them,  w'ould  establish  some  mighty 
law  of  nature,  and  which  require  no  more 
skill  to  observe  than  it  required  in  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  Africa  or  the  sentinels 
of  Frioid  to  see  the  sparks  on  their  spears. 
Not  the  less,  we  may  safely  assert,  will  be 
the  credit  of  the  philosopher  who  shall 
demonstrate  through  their  .aid  some  lofty 
principle  of  science  which  has  baffled  every 
one  besides  himself  to  confirm.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  entire  system 
of  lightning-conductors  had  Wen  uncon¬ 
sciously  applied  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  A  line  of  sharp  spikes  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  gilded  root^  which  again  com¬ 
municated  with  the  metal  pipes  that  con¬ 
veyed  the  r.ain-water  into  the  cisterns  in 
the  court.  Nothing  could  be  better  con¬ 
trived  for  the  protection  of  the  building, 
which  thus  escaped  being  struck  during  a 
thousand  years,  in  spite  of  its  exposed 
situation,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequency 
of  the  storms  of  Piilestine. 

“  Whether  it  was,”  M.  Arago  continues, 
after  his  mention  of  Ciistor  ancl  Pollux  and 
the  fire  on  the  spears,  “tlrnt  several  of 
these  circumstances  were  unknown,  or 
that  they  were  not  thought  demonstrative, 
some  direct  trials  appeared  necessary,  and 
it  is  to  our  countryman  Dalibard  that 
science  is  indebted  for  them.  Franklin 
did  not  realize  the  same  experiment  by 
means  of  a  kite  till  a  month  later.  Light¬ 
ning  conductors  were  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence.  The  illustrious  American  phi¬ 
losopher  hastened  to  proclaim  it.”  From 
the  statement  of  M.  Arago  that  several  of 
the  circumstances  were  unknown,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  all  were  not,  and  his  nar¬ 
rative  implies  that  the  direct  experunents 
were  suggested  by  these  preceding  occur¬ 
rences.  Nothing  of  the  kmd  was  the  case. 
The  only  hint  received  by  Franklin  was 
that  which  his  own  s.ag!icity  supplicKL  The 
next  observation  of  ]Sl.  Arago  surpasses 
in  disingenuousness  all  the  rest.  Who,  on 
reading  that  science  was  indebted  for  the 
experiments  to  M.  Dalibard,  and  th.at  he 
outstripiK'd  Franklin  by  a  month,  would 
divine  that  the  former  merely  followed 
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the  published  directions  of  the  latter,  and 
that  the  honest  Frenchman  pre&oed  the 
account  of  the  trial  at  Marlav,  which  he  , 
addcesso«l  to  the  Academy  of  lienees  at ! 
Paris,  by  the  sentence,  “  En  tuivant  la  : 
rouf^  gtde  Jf.  Eranlelin  notts  a  trace,  j’ai  | 
obtenu  uno  satisfaction  complete,'*  and 
concluded  his  paper  by  saying  that  the 
more  F raiiklin's  labors  on  electricity  were  1 
studied,  the  more  apparent  it  would  be-  j 
come  how  OTeatly  Natural  Philosophy  was 
obliged  to  nim.  The  debt  which  science  j 
owed  to  M.  Dalibard  for  his  exiwriments,  . 
when  he  followed  the  road  which  Franklin  i 
had  traced  out  for  him,  was  little  more 
than  that  which  it  owed  to  M.  Perier  when 
he  carried  the  barometer  by  the  direction 
of  Pascal  up  the  Puy-de-D6me.  Even  in 
acknowledging  that  the  illustrious  Ameri¬ 
can  hastened  to  recommend  lightning- 
conductors  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  experiment,  M.  Arago  does  him  less 
than  justice,  for  with  that  acute  perception 
with  which  ho  was  gifted  his  mind  foresaw 
the  practical  fruits  of  the  princijile  before 
it  was  put  to  the  proof,  and  in  that  very  es¬ 
say  w'hich  was  the  guide  of  M.  Dalibard 
in  his  trial  at  Mar  lay,  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  had  written :  “  If  these  things  are 
so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  jiower 
of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserv¬ 
ing  houses,  churches,  ships,  <kc.,  from  the 
stroke  of  lightning,  by  directing  us  to  fix 
on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices  up¬ 
right  rods  of  iron  made  as  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
from  the  foot  of  those  rods  a  wire  down  ' 
the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  1 
or  down  round  one  of  the  shrouds  of  a  j 
ship,  and  down  her  side  till  it  reaches  the  : 
water?  Would  not  these  pointed  rods 
probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently 
out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came  nigh  enough 
to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that 
most  sudden  and  terrible  mischief  ?” 

The  tenor  of  the  w’hole  passage  of  M. 
Arago  is  to  show  that  the  ment  was  in 
conjecturing  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  not  in  proving  it.  The 
honor,  he  conceives,  will  then  belong  to  a 
Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Nollet.  If  the  first 
experimenter  is  to  carry  away  the  credit, 
it  IS  still,  as  any  one  would  8U[)pose  from 
his  narrative,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Dalibard, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  crown.  The  origi¬ 
nal  conjecture  proceeded,  on  the  contrary, 
from  Mr.  Grey,  and  to  Franklin  belongs 
the  whole  glory  of  the  demonstration. 
There  never  was  a  case  which  less  required 


an  abatement  to  be  made  from  the  popular 
judgment.  It  sometimes  hap|>ens  that  the 
tribute  which  successive  discoverers  have 
gathered  from  nature  is  handed  over  in  the 
lump  to  the  fortunate  philosopher  who  ex¬ 
torts  the  crowning  secret.*  nut  the  name 
of  Franklin  is  associated  with  precisely 
that  which  he  accomplished,  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  that  in  any  way  belonged  to  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  A  pas.sage  which  he  once  ad¬ 
dressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  has  prove<l 
curiously  prophetic  even  after  united 
Europe  had  ror  a  century  allowed  his 
claim,  and  he  seemed  for  ever  secure  from 
the  injuries  of  hostile  detraction.  “Jeal- 
'  ousy  and  envy  deny  the  merit  or  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  your  invention ;  but  vanity,  when  the 
novelty  and  merit  are  established,  claims 
'  it  for  its  own.  One  would  not,  therefore, 

,  of  all  faculties  or  qualities  of  the  mind, 
wish  for  a  friend,  or  a  child,  that  he  should 
'  have  that  of  invention ;  for  his  attempts 
:  to  benefit  mankind  in  that  way,  however 
well  imagined,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  ex- 
'  pose  him,  though  very  unjustlv,  to  general 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  and,  it  they  do  suc¬ 
ceed,  to  envy,  robliery  and  abuse.”  M. 
Arago  has  employed  both  weaj>ons  on  the 
'  same  occasion — the  jealousy  which  depre- 
1  ciates  merit  and  the  vanity  which  claims  it. 

I  The  fault  is  habitual  to  him  wherever  na- 
i  tional  or  personal  prejudicesinterv'ene,  and, 

1  with  all  respect  for  his  great  abilities  and 
attainments,  the  interests  of  truth  compel 
us  to  declare  that  there  has  seldom  on 
such  conjunctures  been  a  less  candid  and 
more  insidious  historian  of  science. 

The  eloges  of  Fontenelle  were  addressed 
not  merely  to  the  narrow  circle  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  but  to  the  entire  world  of  educa¬ 
ted  men.  He  related  no  more  of  science 


I  •  “ Tho  ancients,”  M.  Arago  well  remarks,  “had  a 
I  taste,  or  rather  a  passion  for  the  manrelious,  which 
I  even  made  them  oblivious  of  the  sacred  duty  of  gra- 
<  titude.  See  tliem,  for  example,  gathering  into  a 
I  group  the  lofty  actions  of  a  great  number  of  heroes. 

I  of  whom  they  have  not  even  condescended  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  name,  and  endowing  with  their  deeds  the 
j  single  person  of  Hercules.  The  succession  of  ages 
1  has  not  made  us  wiser.  The  public  of  our  day  takes 
i  equal  delight  in  mixing  up  fable  with  history.  In 
1  every  department,  and  above  all  in  that  of  science, 

I  they  love  to  create  Herculeses.  In  tho  eyes 
I  of  tlie  vulgar  every  astronomical  discovery  is 
,  due  to  Ilerschcl.  The  theory  of  tho  planetary 
i  movements  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Laplace, 

I  and  hardly  a  thought  Is  bestowed  upon  the  admi- 
'  rable  lalx^  of  D’Alembert,  Clairaut,  Euler  and 
i  Lagrange.  Watt  is  the  exclnsive  inventor  otthc 
^  steam-engine,  and  Chaptal  has  furnished  tho  chemical 
:  arts  with  tho  whole  of  tho  prolific  and  ingenious  pro- 
1  cesses  which  insure  their  prosperity.” 
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than  could  be  made  intelligible  to  per¬ 
sona  who  were  not  scientific,  and  on  one 
occasion  told  bis  audience  that  the  at¬ 
tention  he  asked  from  them  was  the  same 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  romance 
of  the  Princess  of  Cleves  if  they  wished 
to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  follow  the 
intrigue.  Condorcet,  less  polished  and 
felicitous  in  his  comixwition,  was  yet  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  within  the  depth  of  his  hearers. 

“  He  did  net,”  says  M.  Ara^o,  “  commit 
the  fault  of  presenting  them  with  too  savory 
food — with  food  that  would  not  have  been 
accented.”  M.  Arago  himsc'lf  aspired  to 
breali  through  the  narrow  bounds  which 
custom  had  imposed,  and  to  ^ive  such  an 
account  of  the  works  and  discoveries  of 
the  academicians  of  whom  he  treated  as 
might  enter  into  a  professional  history  of 
science.  Tlie  increased  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  studied  Natural  Philosophy,  he 
thought,  in\'ited  the  experiment,  ^o  a 
great  extent  he  has  been  succeastul.  He 
was  gifted  w’ith  a  particular  talent  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  abstruser  truths  of  science  into 
popular  language,  and  of  reducing  intri¬ 
cate.  questions  to  their  simplest  elements, 
lie  was  thus  enabled  to  make  much  intel- 
Ugible  which  w’ould  have  been  caviare  to 
the  multitude  in  less  skillful  hands.  Where 
the  subject  itself  was  on  a  level  with  the 
eneral  comprehension,  he  well  nigh  ex- 
austed  it  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire,  of  which  the  life  of  Watt  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example.  But  his  biographies 
were  read  before  a  miscellaneous  assem¬ 
bly  ;  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  carry 
hLs  audience  with  him,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  like  Condorcet,  he  M'as  often  careful 
not  to  offer  food  which  the  less  learned 
part  of  the  crowd  were  as  unable  to  taste 
as  to  chew  and  digest.  This,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  is  no  demerit.  It  is  im}X)rtant  to  win 
sympathy  from  the  public  at  large  for  the 
cultivators  of  science,  and  to  afford  it  the 
clearest  conception  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  a^lmits  of  the  additions  which  each 
discoverer  has  made  to  knowledge,  and  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind. 
If  Natural  Philosophy  is  honored  only  of 
her  children,  they  will  loose  even  a  portion 
of  that  reputation  which,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  has  hitherto  been 
their  chief  reward.  N or  can  it  be  doubted 
that  these  popular  culogiums  have  often 
stimulated  youtliful  ardor  and  brought 
fresh  recruits  into  the  ranks.  The  philo¬ 
sopher,  by  stooping  to  the  listener,  has  con¬ 


stantly  nused  him  to  the  level  of  philoso¬ 
phers. 

To  the  last  there  were  many  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  compendious  biographies  of  Foiw 
tcnelle  to  the  elaborate  narratives  of  M. 
Arago.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  tbe 
ground  of  this  opinion.  Whether  for  the 
purposes  of  presimt  instruction,  or  as  ma¬ 
terials  fur  future  historians,  precise  details 
are  incomparably  more  valuable  than  the 
most  elegant  generalities.  Nay,  if  the 
fuller  task  was  not  performed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  would  never,  in  numerous  cases,  be 
accomplished  at  all,  not  to  say  that  the  Per¬ 
petual  Secretary  is  often  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  views  and  modes  of  working 
of  a  colleague  with  whom  he  has  lived  in 
constant  intercourse,  which  would  be  lost 
entirely  to  the  next  generation  if  the  old 
method  was  revived. 

There  -were  others  who  wished  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  philosophy  from  the  philosopher, 
and  who  objected  to  details  m  an  oflicial 
'doge  of  his  life  and  habits.  Unless  men  of 
science  are  to  be  an  excejdion  to  the  inter¬ 
est  which  alw'ays  attaches  to  distinguished 
persons,  this  severity  of  plan  could  only 
result  in  depriving  the  world  of  much  that 
is  entertaimng  and  instructive.  Charac¬ 
teristic  traits  are  here  engraved  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  by  the  fond  hand  of  friendship,  which 
w'ould  otherwise  remain  unrecorded  till 
they  were  forgotten.  How  painfidly  do  the 
antiquaries  of  future  generations  dig  in  the 
dust  for  fragments,  and  mourn  over  gaps 
or  fill  them  up  with  conjectures,  when 
contemporaries  could  have  sketched  wdth 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  every  portion  of 
the  edifice  I  The  volumes  of  M.  Arago 
attest  how  valuable  in  numerous  instances 
are  these  personal  reminiscences ;  and, 
though  they  had  no  further  use,  they  at 
least  gratify  that  instinctive  curiosity 
which  a  great  discovery  creates  to  know 
sometliing  of  the  discoverer. 

Ill  the  introduction  to  his  first  'eloge^ 
that  of  Fresnel,  which  was  read  before  the 
Academy  in  July,  1830,  M.  Arago  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  his  want  of  literary  skill,  devoted 
as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  researches 
which  were  purely  scientific.  Naturally 
eloquent,  however,  he  soon  became  as  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  manner  as  for  the  matter 
of  his  notices.  His  reputation  rather  in¬ 
jured  than  improved  his  composition  ;  and 
there  is  more  simplicity  and  less  effort  in 
his  early  than  in  his  later  biographies.  In 
his  desire  to  be  attractive  he  acquired  a 
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the  published  directions  of  the  latter,  and  ' 
that  the  honest  Frenchman  prefaced  the 
account  of  the  trial  at  Marlay,  which  he  j 
addcesscd  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  j 
Paris,  by  the  sentence,  “  En  suivant  la 
rotUe  que  M.  Franklin  nous  a  trace^  j’ai 
obtenu  uno  satisfaction  complete,”  and 
concluded  his  paper  by  saying  that  the 
more  Franklin’s  labors  on  electricity  were 
studied,  the  more  apparent  it  would  be¬ 
come  how  greatly  Natural  Philosophy  was 
obliged  to  him.  The  debt  which  science 
owed  to  M.  Dalibard  for  his  exwriments, 
when  he  followed  the  road  which  Franklin 
had  traced  out  for  him,  was  little  more 
than  that  which  it  owed  to  M.  Perier  when 
he  carried  the  barometer  by  the  direction 
of  Pascal  up  the  Puy-de-D6me.  Even  in 
acknowledging  that  the  illustrious  Ameri¬ 
can  hastened  to  recommend  lightning- 
conductors  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  experiment,  M.  Arago  does  him  less 
than  justice,  for  with  that  acute  perception 
with  which  he  was  gifted  his  mind  foresaw 
the  practical  fruits  of  the  principle  before 
it  was  put  to  the  proof,  and  in  that  very  es¬ 
say  which  was  the  guide  of  M.  Dalibard 
in  his  trial  at  Marlay,  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  had  written :  “  If  these  things  are  | 
so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power 
of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserv¬ 
ing  houses,  churches,  ships,  <kc.,  from  the 
stroke  of  lightning,  by  directing  us  to  fix 
on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices  up¬ 
right  rods  of  iron  made  as  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
from  the  foot  of  those  rods  a  wire  down 
the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground, 
or  doivn  round  one  of  the  shrouds  of  a 
ship,  and  down  her  side  till  it  reaches  the 
water?  Would  not  these  pointed  rods 
probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently 
out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came  nigh  enough 
to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that 
most  sudden  and  terrible  mischief?” 

The  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  of  M. 
Arago  is  to  show  that  the  merit  was  in 
conjecturing  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  not  in  proving  it.  The 
honor,  he  conceives,  will  then  belong  to  a 
Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Nollet.  If  the  first 
experimenter  is  to  carry  away  the  credit, 
it  is  still,  as  any  one  would  suppose  from 
his  narrative,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Dalibard, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  crown.  The  origi¬ 
nal  conjecture  proceeded,  on  the  contrary, 
from  Mr.  Grey,  and  to  Franklin  belongs 
the  whole  glory  of  the  demonstration. 
There  never  was  a  case  which  less  required 


an  abatement  to  be  made  from  the  popular 
judgment.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
tribute  which  successive  discoverers  have 
gathered  from  nature  is  handed  over  in  the 
lump  to  the  fortunate  philosopher  who  ex¬ 
torts  the  crowning  secret.*  But  the  name 
of  Franklin  is  associated  with  precisely 
!  that  which  he  accomplished,  and  with  noth- 
I  ing  that  in  any  way  belonged  to  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  A  passage  which  he  once  ad- 
j  dressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  has  proved 
curiously  prophetic  even  after  united 
!  Europe  had  for  a  century  allowed  his 
!  claim,  and  he  seemed  for  ever  secure  from 
j  the  injuries  of  hostile  detraction.  “Jeal- 
'  ousy  and  envy  deny  the  merit  or  the  novel- 
.  ty  of  your  invention ;  but  vanity,  when  the 
j  novelty  and  merit  are  established,  claims 
:  it  for  its  own.  One  would  not,  therefore, 

!  of  all  faculties  or  qualities  of  the  mind, 
wish  for  a  friend,  or  a  child,  that  he  should 
have  that  of  invention ;  for  his  attempts 
i  to  benefit  mankind  in  that  way,  however 
;  well  imagined,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  ex- 
j  pose  him,  though  very  unjustly,  to  general 
ridicule  and  contempt;  and,  if  they  do  suo- 
I  ceed,  to  envy,  robbery  and  abuse.”  M. 

!  Arago  has  employed  both  weajKins  on  the 
same  occasion — the  jealousy  which  depre¬ 
ciates  merit  and  the  vanity  which  claims  it. 
The  fault  is  habitual  to  him  wherever  na¬ 
tional  or  personal  prejudicesintervene,  and, 
with  all  respect  for  his  great  abilities  and 
attainments,  the  interests  of  truth  compel 
us  to  declare  that  there  has  seldom  on 
such  conjunctures  been  a  less  cantlid  and 
more  insidious  historian  of  science. 

Tlie  'doges  of  Fontenelle  were  addressed 
!  not  merely  to  the  narrow  circle  of  philo- 
:  sophers,  but  to  the  entire  world  of  educa- 
j  ted  men.  lie  related  no  more  of  science 

I  *  “  The  ancients,”  M.  Arago  well  remarks,  “ had  a 
I  taste,  or  rather  a  passion  for  the  mairellous,  which 
even  made  them  oblivious  of  the  sacred  dutj  of  gra- 
I  titude.  See  them,  for  example,  gathering  into  a 
I  group  the  lofty  actions  of  a  great  number  of  heroes, 

\  of  whom  they  have  not  even  oondescended  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  name,  and  endowing  with  their  deeds  the 
j  single  person  of  Hercules.  The  succession  of  ages 
I  has  not  made  us  wiser.  The  public  of  our  day  takes 
I  equal  delight  in  mixing  up  fable  with  history.  In 
1  every  department,  and  above  all  in  that  of  science, 
I  they  love  to  create  Herculeses.  In  the  eyes 
!  of  tlie  vulgar  every  astronomical  discovery  is 
I  due  to  Herschel.  The  theory  of  the  planetary 
!  movements  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Laplace, 
i  and  hardly  a  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  admi- 
!  rable  labrm  of  D’Alembert,  Clairaut,  Euler  and 
I  Lagrange.  Watt  is  the  exclusive  inventor  olthe 
I  steam-engine,  and  Chaptal  has  furnished  the  chemical 
!  arts  with  the  whole  of  the  prolific  and  ingenious  pro- 
!  cesses  which  insure  their  prosperity.” 
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than  could  be  made  intelligible  to  per¬ 
sons  who  were  not  scientific,  and  on  one 
occasion  told  his  audience  that  the  at¬ 
tention  he  asked  from  them  was  the  same 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  romance 
of  the  Princess  of  Cleves  if  they  wished 
to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  follow  the 
intrigue.  Condorcet,  less  polished  and 
felicitous  in  his  composition,  was  yet  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  within  the  depth  of  his  hearers. 

“  He  did  net,”  says  M.  Arago,  “  commit 
the  fault  of  presenting  them  with  too  savory 
food — with  food  that  would  not  have  been 
accepted.”  M.  Arago  himself  aspired  to 
brealc  through  the  narrow  bounds  which 
custom  had  imposed,  and  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  works  and  discoveries  of 
the  academicians  of  whom  he  treated  as 
might  enter  into  a  professional  history  of 
science.  The  increased  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  studied  Natural  Philosophy,  he 
thought,  invited  the  experiment,  ^o  a 
great  extent  he  Las  been  successful.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  particular  talent  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  abstruser  truths  of  science  into 
popular  language,  and  of  reducing  intri¬ 
cate  questions  to  their  simplest  elements. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  much  intel¬ 
ligible  which  would  have  been  caviare  to 
the  multitude  in  less  skillful  hands.  Where 
the  subject  itself  was  on  a  level  with  the 
eneral  comprehension,  he  well  nigh  ex- 
austed  it  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire,  of  which  the  life  of  Watt  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  examide.  But  hb  biographies 
were  read  before  a  miscellaneous  assem¬ 
bly  ;  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  carry 
hb  audience  with  him,  and  it  b  evident 
that,  like  Condorcet,  he  was  often  careful 
not  to  offer  food  which  the  less  learned 
part  of  the  crowd  were  as  unable  to  taste 
as  to  chew  and  digest.  Thb,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  b  no  demerit.  It  b  important  to  win 
sympathy  from  the  public  at  large  for  the 
cultivators  of  science,  and  to  afford  it  the 
clearest  conception  that  the  nature  of  the 
oase  admits  of  the  additions  which  each 
discoverer  has  made  to  knowledge,  and  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind. 
If  Natural  Philosophy  b  honored  only  of 
her  children,  they  will  loose  even  a  portion 
of  that  reputation  which,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  has  hitherto  been 
their  chief  reward.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  these  popular  eulogiums  have  often 
stimulated  youthful  ardor  and  brought 
fresh  recruits  into  the  ranks.  The  philo¬ 
sopher,  by  stooping  to  the  listener,  has  con¬ 


stantly  raised  him  to  the  level  of  philoso¬ 
phers. 

To  the  last  there  were  many  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  compendious  biographies  of  F on- 
tenelle  to  the  elaborate  narratives  of  M. 
Arago.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
ground  of  thb  opinion.  Whether  for  the 
purposes  of  present  instruction,  or  as  ma¬ 
terials  for  future  hbtorians,  precise  detaib 
are  incomparably  more  valuable  than  the 
most  elegant  generalities.  Nay,  if  the 
fuller  task  was  not  performed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  would  never,  in  numerous  cases,  be 
accomphshed  at  all,  not  to  say  that  the  Per¬ 
petual  Secretary  b  often  acquainted  with 
masy  of  the  views  and  modes  of  working 
of  a  colleague  with  whom  he  has  lived  in 
constant  intercourse,  which  would  be  lost 
entirely  to  the  next  generation  if  the  old 
method  was  revived. 

There  -were  others  who  wbhed  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  philosophy  from  the  philosopher, 
and  who  objected  to  details  m  an  omcial 
eloge  of  hb  life  and  habits.  Unless  men  of 
science  are  to  be  an  exception  to  the  inter¬ 
est  which  always  attaches  to  dbtingubhed 
persons,  thb  severity  of  plan  could  only 
result  in  depriving  the  world  of  much  that 
b  entertaimng  and  instructive.  Charac¬ 
teristic  traits  are  here  engraved  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  by  the  fond  hand  of  friendship,  which 
would  otherwbe  remain  unrecorded  till 
they  were  forgotten.  How  painfully  do  the 
antiquaries  of  future  generations  dig  in  the 
du.st  for  fragments,  and  mourn  over  gaps 
or  fill  them  up  with  conjectures,  when 
contemporaries  could  have  sketched  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  every  portion  of 
the  edifice  I  The  volumes  of  M.  Arago 
attest  how  valuable  in  numerous  instances 
are  these  personal  reminbcences ;  and, 
though  they  had  no  further  use,  they  at 
least  gratify  that  instinctive  curiosity 
which  a  great  discovery  creates  to  know 
sometliing  of  the  discoverer. 

In  the  introduction  to  hb  first  Hoge^ 
that  of  Fresnel,  which  was  read  before  the 
Academy  in  July,  1830,  M.  Arago  apolo¬ 
gises  for  his  want  of  literary  skill,  devoted 
as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  researches 
which  were  purely  scientific.  Naturally 
eloquent,  however,  he  soon  became  as  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  manner  as  for  the  matter 
of  hb  notices.  Hb  reputation  rather  in¬ 
jured  than  improved  hb  composition  ;  and 
there  b  more  simplicity  and  less  effort  in 
his  early  than  in  hb  later  biographies.  In 
hb  desire  to  be  attractive  he  acquired  a 
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habit  of  forcing  into  his  service  smart  say¬ 
ings  from  anas  and  jest-books,  and  which 
usually  labored  under  the  twofold  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  hackneyed  and  inappro¬ 
priate.  These  errors  of  taste,  though 
thinly  scattered,  leave  a  disagreeable  im¬ 
pression,  and  there  is  no  rule  of  criticism 
so  imperative  as  that  which  forbids  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  graft  upon  one  style  an  ornament 
which  can  only  harmonize  with  another. 
The  more  the  populace  is  appealed  to,  the 
greater  becomes  the  danger  of  this  un¬ 
natural  combination.  No  man  stood  less 
in  need  of  such  artifices  than  M.  Arago, 
for  he  was  always  a  thorough  master  of  nls 
subject,  and  of  that  lucidity  of  expression 
which  is  its  best  embellishment. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  lives 
have  been  written  by  M.  Arago,  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  upon  which  he  touches, 
the  large  range  of  his  scientific  discus¬ 
sions,  involving  topics,  many  of  them 
verv  abstruse,  drawn  from  the  whole  field 
of  ^fatiiral  Philosophy,  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  follow  him  with  advantage  through 
the  contents  of  these  volumes.  It  will 
give,  we  belive,  a  juster  idea  of  their  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  if  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  single  life,  and  leave  our  read¬ 
ers  to  judge  from  this  abstract  of  the 
value  of  the  rest.  Cuvier  enumerated 
among  the  advantages  of  such  biogra¬ 
phies  that  they  encourage  the  young  to 
persevering  labor  by  the  examples  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  warned  them  against  dividing 
their  strength  between  too  many  objects 
by  the  examples  of  failure.  The  career 
of  Ampere,  for  thirty  years  the  intimate 
friend  of  Arago,  carries  with  it  the  dou¬ 
ble  lesson.  He  did  much,  and  would 
have  done  a  vast  deal  more  if  he  had  not 
diverged  too  often  into  by-paths  which 
led  to  nothing. 

He  was  bom  the  22d  of  January,  1775, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Lyons, 
who  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  small  village  not  far  from  the 
city.  Almost  in  infency,  and  before  he 
had  been  taught  to  make  a  figure,  the 
future  philosopher  carried  on  long  arith¬ 
metical  calculations  by  means  of  pebbles 
and  beans.  The  extent  to  which  the  ma¬ 
thematical  faculty  is  sometimes  developed 
in  children  is  truly  astonishing.  All  the 
world  knows  how  Pascal  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  without  ever  having  seen  a  work 
on  geometry,  or  learnt  more  of  its  nattire 
than  what  could  be  gathered  from  the 
meagre  definition  of  his  father — that  it 


[Jan., 

was  a  method  for  forming  exact  figures 
and  of  showing  the  proportion  they  bore 
to  each  other — ignorant  even  of  the  very 
terms  of  the  science  to  that  degree  that 
he  named  a  circle  a  round  and  a  line  a 
bar,  yet  worked  his  way  step  by  step 
in  unaided  solitude  up  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  ana  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  further  if  he  had  not  been  detect¬ 
ed  by  his  fether,  who,  in  the  language  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  “  was  terrified  at  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  genius  of  his 
son.”  The  emotion  of  the  elder  Pascal, 
awe-stricken  as  if  he  had  witnessed  some 

E)rtent  of  nature,  calls  to  mind  the  Pere 
eynau  bursting  into  tears  when  he 
heard  the  first  paper  of  the  great  geome¬ 
trician  Clwraut,  then  aged  twelve  years 
and  eight  months,  read  at  the  Academy 
in  1724.  An  instance  hardly  less  wonder¬ 
ful  is  related  by  M.  Libri*  in  his  admira¬ 
ble  sketch  of  the  life  of  Poisson,  a  man 
who  must  be  numbered  among  the  very 
first  mathematical  geniuses  which  the 
present  century  has  produced.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  after  having  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted,  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle, 
a  medical  practitioner,  for  whose  profes¬ 
sion  ho  was  destined,  to  pierce  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  veins  of  a  cabbage-leaf  as  a  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  bleeding,  he  was  acci¬ 
dentally  shown  some  algebraical  problems 
by  a  frllow-pupil,  and  although  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  barest  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  science,  he  solved  them 
unassisted.  In  an  instant  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  his  talent,  and  the  youth  who  would 
have  been  the  laughing-stock  .of  the  sur¬ 
gery,  rose  rapidly  by  the  spontaneous  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  innate  power  to  a  fore¬ 
most  place  amon^  the  greatest  analysts 
of  the  age.  Nothing  can  be  more  singu¬ 
lar  than  the  existence  of  these  dormant 
faculties,  which  have  never  been  exercised. 


*  The  Aillnen  and  accuracy  of  reeearch  displayed 
by  this  eminent  man  in  his  Ilistoire  de»  Scumces 
MaOihncUiqvea  en  ItaUe  are  beyond  all  praise.  No 
other  work  of  the  kind  exists  which  is  so  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  It  is  a  real  loss  to  science  tliat  it 
should  not  hitherto  have  been  completed,  owing,  we 
believe,  to  the  cruel  and  unwarrantable  confisca¬ 
tions  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  learned  author 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  it  already  comes  down  to  the 
de^h  of  Galileo  to  show  tliat  the  portion  at  present 
publialicd  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  wo  speak  the 
sentiments  of  every  lover  of  these  lofty  studies 
throughout  Europe,  when  we  express  a  hope  that 
the  remainder  will  appear  at  no  distant  day. 
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whicli  no  previous  habits  appear  to  have 
formed,  and  of  which  the  possessor  him- 1 
self  is  entirely  unconscious  until  some  I 
chance  collision  elicits  the  spark.  i 

The  earl^  mathematical  efforts  of  Am- 1 
pere  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Clairaut,  Pascal,  and  Poisson ;  but  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  performed  an  intel¬ 
lectual  feat  of  another  kind,  which  is  among 
the  most  extraordinary  upon  record.  He 
read  through  in  alphabetical  order  the 
whole  of  the  great  French  Encyolopsedia  in 
10  volumes  tt)lio.  31.  Arago  enumerates 
the  contents  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
work,  and  his  summary  gives  a  prodigious 
idea  of  the  insatiable  thirst  tor  knowledge 
which  could  lead  a  mere  boy  to  drain  to 
the  last  drop  that  vast  storehouse  of  innu¬ 
merable  liquors,  light  and  heavy,  nauseous 
and  attractive,  and  the  bulk  of  which 
were  more  deadening  than  intoxicating. 

**  At  the  very  outset  the  preposition  d  obliges 
the  reader  to  grapple  with  nice  grammatical  con¬ 
siderations  ;  ah  transports  him  into  the  Hebrew 
calendar  ;  abndir  into  the  midst  of  the  mythologi¬ 
cal  history  of  Gybele  and  Saturn.  A  single  word, 
abaissement,  involves  him  by  turns  in  algebra, 
with  relation  to  the  reduction  of  the  degrees  of 
equations;  in  the  nautical  art, with  reference  to 
the  dip  of  the  horizon  at  sea ;  and  in  heraldry,  i 
when  the  term  designates  the  particular  signs  ! 
which  were  sometimes  added  to  the  arms  of  » \ 
family  to  diminish  their  value  and  dignity.  Turn 
the  page,  and  the  article  abbt  initiates  yon  into  ! 
what  was  most  variable  and  capricious  in  eccle- ' 
siastical  discipline.  At  the  following  word,  abcis, ' 
you  are  deep  in  surgery.  To  the  description  of ' 
the  anatomicnl  organization  of  bees  (aheiHa),  of 
their  food,  re-production,  habits,  and  of  the  hierar¬ 
chical  organization  of  the  swarm,  succeeds,  al¬ 
most  without  intermission,  the  explanation  of  the 
immortal  and  subtle  discovery  of  Bradley — of' 
those  annual  movements  of  the  stars  which,  under  i 
the  name  of  abtrreUion,  have  demonstrated  that  | 
the  earth  is  a  planet  Some  lines  farther,  and  i 
you  fall  into  the  abime  of  cosmogony.  Abraca-  ‘ 
dabra  finally  plunges  you  into  magic.” — Tom.  | 
iL  p.  6.  j 

The  pa.'^sion  for  reading  is  usually  strong¬ 
est  in  youth,  when  all  things  arc  new,  and  i 
when  confidence,  uncbasUuied  by  expe- ' 
rience,  lt*ad8  to  the  belief  that  the  entire  ' 
circle  of  knowledge  can  be  trod.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  at  fifty-four  that  it  was  a  sad 
but  true  refiection,  that  he  knew  almost  as 
much  at  eighteen  as  he  did  then.  Yet, . 
with  every  allowance  for  this  earl^  propen¬ 
sity  in  stmlents,  the  act  of  AmjK're  is,  we 
believe,  without  example.  That  ho  should 
really  have  comprehcndeil  the  whole  of 
this  cuormous  miscellaneous  mass  is  abso¬ 


lutely  impossible,  but  he  mastered  more  of 
it  than  would  readily  be  supposed,  and 
used  to  astonish  his  brethren  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  in  his  riper  years  by  re- 

f  eating  long  passages  from  the  articles  on 
leraldiy  and  Hawking. 

The  Encyclopaedia  suggested  his  first 
original  effort.  On  arriving  at  the  word 
langttey  where  he  read  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  arose  at  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  he  was  seized  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  discover  the  primitive  basis  from 
which  all  the  subsequent  dialects  sprung. 

:  The  end  of  his  researches  was  that  he 
I  fitimed  a  language  which  he  conceived  to  be 
!  similar  in  its  attributes  to  that  which  was 
'  once  universal,  and  w'hich  he  imagined  per- 
i  haps  in  his  juvenile  enthusiasm  would  be- 
i  come  universal  again.  He  compiled  a  gram- 
I  mar  and  a  dictionary,  of  which  the  manu¬ 
scripts  arc  preserveii,  and  his  fidends  had 
I  heard  him  recite  fragments  of  poetry  in  a 
i  tongue  which  was  to  them  like  the  confusion 
1  of  voices  at  Babel,  but  which  sounded  har- 
.  monioos.  He  must  have  been  conscious 
iu  his  manhood  that  the  project  was  a 
I  youthful  dream,  and  his  granmiar  and  dic- 
i  tionary  were  wisely  left  in  his  desk,  though 
I  he  had  enough  of  the  love  of  the  parent  for 
lus  offspring  to  be  charmed  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  vocabulary  of  an  African 
tribe  words  which  resembled  his  own.  It 
appears  from  the  account  of  M.  Ara^o 
that  these  lingual  speculations  induced  him 
to  master  Sanscrit,  which  he  held  in  high 
estimation. 

He  w'as  still  in  his  boyhood  when  he 
call<^  upon  the  keeper  of  the  library  at 
Lyons,  and  asked  for  the  works  of  Euler 
and  BemouillL  “  Do  you  know,  my  little 
friend,”  said  the  librarian,  “  that  those 
works  are  among  the  most  difficult  which 
human  intelligence  has  ever  produced 
“  Nevertheless,”  rejoined  the  lad,  “  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  understand  them.”  “  You 
are  doubtless  aware,”  added  the  other, 
“  that  they  are  written  in  Latin  ?”  This 
announcement  took  him  by  surprise.  The 
effect  was  to  send  him  home  to  learn  Latin, 
that  he  might  afterwards  grapple  with 
the  perplexities  of  mathematical  analysis. 
Watt  acquired  German  that  he  might  read 
Leupold’s  “Thoatmm  Machinarum,”  and 
a  similar  desire  to  consult  some  book  sub¬ 
sequently  induced  him  to  study  Italian. 
It  is  thus  that  energetic  minds  climb  the 
obstacles  which  turn  back  fainter  spirits; 
but  Watt  was  twenty-five  or  upwards,  and 
Ampere  was  only  a  child. 
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“  This  wonderful  career  of  self-education 
now  received  a  check.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  open  the  life  of  any  one  who  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  period,  without  coming 
upon  some  bloody  or  disastrous  page,  to 
show  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Kev- 
cdution  had  forced  themselves  into  every 
home.  The  hither  of  Ampere  was  tempt¬ 
ed  in  the  sanguinary  year  1793  to  quit  his 
country  retirement,  and  accept  the  post  of 
jugt  dt  paix  at  Lyons,  apparently  in  the 
hope  that  the  oflice  would  protect  him 
from  violence,  lie  was  arrested  as  an 
aristocrat  under  the  warrant  of  that 
Fouche,  who,  says  M.  Arago,  “  was  riding 
a  few  years  afterwards  in  a  carriage  of 
which  the  panels  were  emblasoned  with 
arms,  and  who  signed  with  the  title  of 
Duke  the  plots  which  he  hatched  against 
his  country  and  his  benefiujtor.”  So  it 
always  was  and  always  will  be.  The  man 
most  eager  to  pull  another  down  is  the 
person  who  wants  to  get  into  his  place. 
The  democrat  is  merely  a  despot  in  dis- 
uise.  To  be  arrested  was  to  be  con- 
emned,  and  the  elder  Ampere  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  The  day  ot  his  death  he 
wrote  to  his  wife :  “  Do  not  tell  my  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  misfortune  of  her  frther ;  as  to 
my  son,  there  is  nothing  which  I  do  not 
expect  of  him.”  The  son,  now  eighteen, 
had  not,  however,  the  stoical  self-control 
to  bear  op  against  the  blow.  The  shock 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  absolute  idiocy, 
and  he  spent  his  days  in  making  little 
heaps  of  sand,  or  in  gazing  mechanically 
at  the  ground  and  the  sky. 

It  was  wdl  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  not  yet  rendered  any  service  to 
floienoe.  Ine  aristocracy  of  talent  was  as 
hateful  to  the  besotted  multitue,  d  who 
wished  to  level  every  thing  down  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  aristocracy  of  rank.  When 
Lavoisier  hoped  to  obtain  a  reprieve  by 
asking  to  be  permitted,  before  he  died,  to 
complete  some  experiments  important  to 
humanity,  one  of  his  judges  cried  out  that 
they  had  no  longer  need  of  eavants.  The 
revolutionists  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions  by  rooting  out  the  seminaries 
of  every  description.  They  even  suppress¬ 
ed,  in  1792,  the  college  of  surgeons,  in 
spite  of  the  intercessions  of  Tenon,  who 
urged  to  no  purpose  the  single  argument 
which  had  then  a  chanoe  of  being  heard — 
that  the  art  of  surgery  was  needftil  for  the 
anny.  It  was  the  crying  wants  of  the 
army,  however,  that  first  compelled  the 
restoration  of  the  schools  of  medicine; 
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though,  in  order  to  sever  every  link  which 
united  the  present  to  the  past,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  drop  the  ancient  names,  and  call 
them  schools  of  health.  Daubenton  pre¬ 
served,  in  1798,  his  post  as  director  olthe 
National  Museum  oi  Natural  History ;  but 
it  was  by  obtaining  a  certificate  of  citizen¬ 
ship  ana  humanity  from  an  a.ssembly  of 
ruffians,  who  called  themselves  the  section 
of  the  8<ma  culottes.  He  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  sheep ;  and  his  mends,  knowing  that  in 
his  character  of  Professor  and  Academi¬ 
cian,  he  would  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
sans  culottes.^  introduced  him  as  the  shep¬ 
herd  Daubenton,  and  a  shepherd  he  is 
styled  in  the  curious  document,  in  which 
these  wolves  vouched  for  his  lamb-like 
qualities.  Another  eminent  naturalist, 
Lacepede,  found  his  name  placed  by  a 
journalist,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  him,  at  the  head  of  a  “  list  of  the  vil¬ 
lains  {ficelcrats)  who  voted  against  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  man  came  to  dinner  as  before. 
“You  have  treated  me  very  harshly,” 
said  his  host;  “you  have  (^ed  me  a 
villain.”  “  Oh,  that  is  nothing,”  replied 
the  newspaper  editor;  “villam  is  only 
another  term  to  eimress  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  us.”  In  this  one  anecdote  is 
embodied  the  spirit  of  half  the  French  re¬ 
volution.  Denounced  as  a  scel^at,  Laoe- 
pMe,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  his  life. 

Instances  abound  in  the  sketches  of  M. 
Arago,  of  the  ridiculous  ignorance  of  those 
who  aspired  to  rule,  and  of  their  fanatical 
impatience  of  control  in  the  most  insignifi¬ 
cant  matters.  A  member  of  the  popular 
society  of  Auxerre  objected  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  exercised  by  the  municipal  authorities 
in  assigning  the  titles  North,  East,  South, 
and  West,  to  whichever  quarters  of  the 
town  they  pleased.  In  order  to  deprive 
them  of  this  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  of  this 
privilege  of  power,  he  proposed  that  the 
names  should  be  distributed  by  lot.  It 
required  the  eloquence  of  Fourier  to  con¬ 
vince  this  apostle  of  liberty  that  the  points 
of  the  compa.ss  were  fixed,  and  that  the 
magistrates  in  calling  the  north  North, 
and  the  south  South,  had  not  encroached 
upon  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  people. 
Even  when  the  savants  were  serving  their 
country  according  to  its  own  desire,  and 
devoting  their  philosophical  acquirements 
to  the  cause  of  the  self-stylea  patriots, 
they  were  treated  wdth  neglect  and  en¬ 
compassed  with  danger.  In  the  terrible 
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cruoH  of  1793,  when  France  had  to  extemr 
porizc  army  upon  army,  and  the  naltpetre 
tor  the  powder  and  t^  copper  for  the 
cannon  conld  no  longer  be  exported,  it 
was  Monge,  the  creator  of  the  beautiful 
science  of  descriptive  geometry,  who 
showed  how  to  supply  these  necessaries  of 
war.  Appointed  oy  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  superintend  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  arms,  and  spending  all  his  hours 
from  daybreak  to  nighti^  in  harassing 
inspections,  he  received  no  salary  for  his 
services — not  even  the  wa^es  of  the  com¬ 
mon  workmen  whom  he  mstructed  and 
commanded.  Did  his  private 
place  him  above  need  ?  Ilis  poverty  was 
such  that  when  BcrthoUct  ordered  a  warm 
bath  for  a  quinsy  which  he  had  contracted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  he 
was  unable  to  purchase  wood  to  heat  the 
water.  Uis  invariable  breakfast  was  dry 
bread,  and  going  forth  one  morning  at 
four  o’clock  according  to  custom,  his  meal 
under  his  arm,  he  found  that  his  family 
had  added  a  small  lump  of  cheese  to  the 
usual  fare.  “You  will  bring  me  into 
trouble,”  Mongo  exclaimed  with  energy. 
“Did  1  not  tell  you  that  having  b^n 
rather  gluttonous  last  week,  I  was  alarmed 
to  hear  the  representative  Niou  say  mys¬ 
teriously  to  those  about  him:  *  Monge  is 
getting  easy  in  his  circumstances;  look, 
he  eats  radishes  1’  ”  M.  Arago  halt'  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  the  anecdote  by  saying  that  the 
details  which  paint  an  era  are  never  low. 
He  need  have  had  no  misgiving.  lie  has  told 
nothing  more  important,  nothing  more  re¬ 
plete  with  useful  warning  than  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  reveal  the  terrible  tyranny 
of  a  time  when  a  great  genius  dared  not 
flavor  Ills  dry  bread  with  a  mouthful  of 
cheese  lest  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  by  the  ferocious  jealousy  of  the 
representative  Niou.  already  inflamed  by 
the  humble  meal  of  radishes.  The  only 
marvel  is  that  M.  Arago  could  narrate 
such  facts  and  remain  a  champion  of  the 
fierce  democracy.  Notwithstanding  his 
services  and  his  abstinence,  Monge  was 
denounced  shortly  afterwards  and  com¬ 
piled  to  fly.  In  1798  he  accompanied 
Bonaparte  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria.*  He  came  up  on 


one  occasion  with  a  soldier  in  the  desert 
who  was  dying  of  thirst.  The  man  cast  a 
wistful  eye  upon  a  calabash  which  Monge 
carried  round  his  waist.  “Come,  take  a 
draught,”  said  the  philosopher  in  reply  to 
this  mute  language  of  the  countenance. 
The  soldier  swallowed  a  single  mouthfitl. 
“Drink  again,”  said  Monge,  persuasively. 
“Thank  you,”  answered  the  man,  “but 
yon  have  shown  yourself  charitable,  and  I 
would  not  for  the  world  expose  you  to  the 
atrocious  torments  I  suffered  just  now.” 
It  is  pleasant  that  the  same  life  should 
furnish  a  set-off  like  this  to  the  ominous 
fortune  I  remark  of  the  representative  Niou. 

The  suspension  of  the  Acuities  of  Am¬ 
pere  lasted  more  than  a  year.  The  letters 
of  Rousseau  on  botany  first  recalled  him 
to  intellectual  pursuits.  He  could  not 
have  lighted  on  a  more  propitious  study, 
the  gentle  exercise  of  body  in  searching 
for  plants,  and  the  gentle  exercise  of  mind 
in  dissecting  them,1^ing  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  restoration  of  his  imderstandi^. 
He  attained  to  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  science,  and  onlv  needed  to  have 
communicated  what  he  knew  to  the  world 
to  have  ranked  among  eminent  naturalists. 
The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  were  his 
companions  in  his  Iwtanical  excursions, 


the  command  of  the  armj,  defeat  the  enemy,  and  re- 
oeive  the  blessings  of  my  countrymen.  Suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  am  taken  by  the  Enj^iish,  I  «hall 
be  shut  up  in  a  ship,  and  be  considered  in  France 
a  common  deserter,  a  General  who  has  quitted 
his  army  without  authority.  It  is  necessary  to 
come  to  a  deciaon,  and  1  wiil  never  consent  to 
surrender  to  an  English  vessel.  If  we  are  attacked 
by  superior  forces  we  will  fight  to  the  last  I  will 
never  haul  down  my  flag.  The  moment  the  enemy 
board  us  we  must  blow  up  the  frigate."  “General," 
replied  Monge,  “you  have  rightly  iqipreciated  the 
situation;  if  the  case  occurs  we  must  blow  up  the 
ship."  “I  expected  from  you,"  rejoined  Bonaparte, 
“this  testimony  of  fKendship.  I  intrust  the  execu¬ 
tion  to  yoa"  The  day  after  the  next  they  saw  a 
vessel  in  the  distance  which  they  believed  to  be 
English.  It  proved  a  false  alarm.  “Where  is 
Monge  7"  said  Bonaparte ;  and  on  seeking  him  tl^ 
found  him  at  the  door  of  the  powder-magasine,  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Anodicr  eminent  savant,  the 
common  (Kend  of  Monge  and  Bonapeuto,  who  also 
went  to  Egypt  and  returned  finm  it  in  tb^r  compi^ 
ny,  showed  equal  coolness  in  danger.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Turks  as  they  ascended  the  Nile; 
some  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and  the  crews  mas¬ 
sacred.  Death  seemed  inevitable  for  all,  when  Ber- 
thoUet  began  to  fill  his  pockets  with  stones.  “How," 
*  When  Bonaparte  quitted  Ei^pt  for  France  he  j  said  one  of  his  compsniona,  “can  you  think  of  mine- 
made  Mongo  accompany  him.  ‘‘Im  you  know,”  the  |  ralogy  at  such  a  moment?"  “I  am  not  thinking  of 
General  said  to  him  one  day  as  they  were  making  !  mineralogy  or  geology,"  said  the  chemist.  “Do  yon 
the  paange,  “that  I  am  between  two  very  dissimilar  !  not  see  that  it  is  all  over  with  us  7  I  am  ballasted 
situatioiis?  Let  us  suppose  that  I  reach  France  safe  {  for  sinking  quick,  and-  am  now  secure  that  my  body 
and  sound, — and  I  shall  vanquish  fitetioo,  sHume  will  irot  be  mutilated  by  these  bsrhsriaaa  " 
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and  he  was  for  ever  chanting  over  his 
herbs  the  melodious  verses  of  Horace,  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  Lucretius.  Modem  biography 
could  not  produce  a  more  seducing  repre¬ 
sentation  of  pastoral  life.  An  incident  oc¬ 
curred  in  1796  to  complete  the  picture. 
He  was  on  one  of  his  customary  evening 
rambles  along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  when 
he  caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  two 
pretty  young  damsels  gathering  flowers  in 
a  meadow.  Hitherto  he  had  never  thought 
of  marriage,  but  on  the  instant  he  made  up 
liis  mind  to  wed  one  of  the  fair  strangers 
whom  he  beheld  for  the  first  time,  to  whom 
he  had  never  spoken,  and  of  whose  name 
and  family  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  These 
matter-ot-fiict  philoscmhers,  to  judge  from 
the  narratives  of  M.  Arago,  are  rather 

E'lven  to  be  romantic  in  their  loves.  Gay- 
ussac  went  into  a  linen-draper's  shop,  mid 
saw  a  ^rl  engaged  intently  with  a  book 
behind  the  counter.  “  What  are  you  read¬ 
ing,  mademoiselle  ?”  said  he.  “  A  work 
which  is,  perhaps,  beyond  me,  but  which 
interests  me  nevertheless:  a  treatise  on 
chemistry.”  The  heart  of  the  great  chem¬ 
ist  was  reached  through  this  unusual  par¬ 
tiality  of  a  linen-draper’s  shop-girl  for  his 
favorite  pursuit.  He  sent  her  to  a  school 
to  complete  her  education  and  made  her 
his  wife.  M.  Arago  testifies  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  succeeded,  but  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  repetition  of  it.  “  Let  ns  love  to 
the  last  moment,”  said  Gay-Lussac  to  his 
helpmate  three  days  before  he  died,  and 
alter  forty  years  of  married  life ;  “  sincere 
attachments  are  the  sole  happiness.”  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  the  singular  case 
of  Lagrange.  D’Alembert,  who  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  with  him,  was 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  letters  that  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  Benedict.  “  I  learn,”  his  friend  wrote 
to  him  in  1767,  “  that  you  have  taken  what 
we  philosophers  call  the  perilous  leap.  A 
great  mathematician  should  be  able  above 
all  things  to  calculate  his  happiness.  I  do 
not  doubt,  therefore,  that  after  having 
made  the  (^culation  you  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  be  marriage.”  “  I  do  not  know,” 
replied  Lagrange,  “  whether  I  have  calcu¬ 
lated  well  or  ill,  or  rather  I  believe  I  have 
not  calculated  at  all,  or  I  should  have  per¬ 
haps  done  like  Leibnitz,  who  from  think¬ 
ing  about  it  was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  de¬ 
cision.*  I  confess  that  I  have  never  had 

*  Leibnitz  it  said  on  one  occanon  to  have  got  so 
(ar  as  to  make  an  ofler.  The  lady  asked  time  for 


any  inclination  for  marriage,  but  circum¬ 
stances  have  induced  me  to  engage  one  of 
my  relatives  to  come  and  take  care  of  me, 
and  of  all  which  belongs  to  me.  If  I  have 
not  informed  you  of  it,  it  was  because  the 
thing  appeared  to  me  so  indiflTerent  in  it¬ 
self  that  It  was  not  worth  while  to  mention 
it.”  Ampere  belonged  to  the  opjwsite 
school.  He  was  as  ardent,  it  seems,  in 
love  as  in  study ;  he  kept  a  journal  of  his 
daily  emotions,  and  profiting  by  his  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  Augustan  poets,  addressed  odes 
to  his  nustress.  It  is  evident  that  his 
verses  were  not  better  than  those  of  an¬ 
other  mathematician,  of  whom  M.  Arago 
reports  a  lady  to  have  said  that,  like  Mo- 
liere’s  M.  Jourdain,  “  he  had  been  talking 
prose  without  knowing  it.” 

Ampere  was  without  the  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  wife,  and  the  family  of  the  young 
lady  gravely  discussed  whether  he  should 
open  a  silk-morcer’s  shop,  or  give  private 
lessons  in  mathematics.  The  decision  be¬ 
ing  for  the  last,  he  removed  to  Lyons  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  he  was  married  in 
1799.  Ever  greedy  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  he  joined  with  seven  or  eight 
young  students  in  reading  aloud  before 
daybreak  on  a  fifth  floor  the  chemistry  of 
Lavoisier,  and  in  after  years  the  people  of 
Paris,  who  had  never  known  him  occupied 
in  the  pursuit,  were  astonished  to  find  now 
deep  he  was  in  the  science.  In  1801  he 
removed  to  Bourg,  having  been  appointed 
lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  school,  where,  fresh  from  Lavoisier,  he 
composed  and  printed  a  work  on  the  future 
prospects  of  cnemistry.  In  a  moment  of 
hallucination  he  fiincied  he  had  gelded  to 
a  Satanic  suggestion  in  attempting  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  secrets  reserved  for  succeeding 
generations,  and  he  threw  his  book  into 
the  fire.  He  afterwards  regretted  this 
sacrifice  to  a  chimera,  but  his  chemical 
studies  bore  little  further  fruit.  In  scien¬ 
tific  dreams  of  another  kind  he  indulged 
with  equal  uselessness  and  freedom.  “You 
see,”  he  wrote  later  to  a  friend,  “  the  palie- 
otheriums  and  the  anaplotheriums  replaced 
on  the  earth  by  men.  I  hope  for  my  part 
that  men  in  their  turn  adll  be  replacea  by 
creatures  more  perfect,  more  noole,  more 
sincerely  devoted  to  truth.  I  would  give 
half  my  life  to  be  certain  that  this  trans¬ 
formation  will  happen.  Well — would  you 

consideration.  Leibnitz  used  the  interval  fbr  the 
same  purpose ;  and  when  the  lady  brought  her  hand, 

I  he  reAised  to  have  it 
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believe  it  ? — there  are  people  so  stupid  as 
to  ask  me  what  I  should  gain  by  that. 
Have  I  not  a  hundred  times  reason  to  be 
indignant  M.  Arago  states  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Ampere  led  liim  in  mathematics 
to  aim  at  the  solution  of  problems  which 
were  reputed  insoluble,  and  his  bio^^pher 
was  astonished  not  to  see  among  his  juve¬ 
nile  undertakings  an  attempt  to  square  the 
circle.  It  was  aflerwards  found  to  be  one 
of  the  bootless  exercises  he  had  set  himself 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  Tliis  partiality  for 
the  insoluble  attended  him  in  all  his  spec¬ 
ulations.  It  was  visible  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  discover  the  primitive  language,  in 
the  effort  to  predict  the  subsequent  con¬ 
quests  of  chemistry,  in  the  endeavor  to  set¬ 
tle  the  future  condition  of  the  earth. 
“  Doubt,”  he  exclaimed,  “  is  the  greatest 
torture  which  man  endures  on  earth but 
it  was  his  very  impatience  of  it  which  led 
him  to  haunt  its  domain.  To  throw  away 
time  upon  theories  which  arc  beyond  our 
capacity  is  as  childish  as  to  expend  our 
time  upon  the  trifles  which  are  beneath  it. 
There  are  innumerable  questions  which 
are  of  the  highest  moment  in  themselves, 
which  .ore  yet  unworthy  a  wise  man's  cou- 
tem])lation,  simply  because  they  are  out  of 
his  sphere.  It  is  a  waste  of  eyesight  to 
stand  gazing  upon  impenetrable  darkness, 
however  grand  may  ue  the  scenes  which 
it  veils. 

His  immense  attainments  excepted,  he 
was  ill-qualitied  for  his  new  office.  An  in- 

a  he  received  in  his  arm  in  childhood 
deprived  him  of  mechanical  dexterity, 
and  he  w.as  incapable  of  jierforming  with 
ordinary  skill  the  commonest  philosophical 
experiments.  Selfeducated  hi  retirement, 
and  never  subjected  to  the  least  constraint 
in  bis  actions,  he  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  thinking  in  movement,  and  to  check 
the  antics  of  his  body  was  to  stop  the 
workings  of  his  mind.  Am^icre  at  rest 
and  Anmcre  walkmg  were  different  per¬ 
sons.  Iiis  dress  and  manners  w'ere  {)ecu- 
liar.  He  bowed  to  his  class  with  the  same 
extravagant  flexure  of  his  firamc  that  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  adopt  when  he  met  an 
archbishop.  His  solitary  musings  for 
many  years  of  his  life  had  made  abstrac¬ 
tion  habitual  to  him,  and  he  naturally  fell 
into  it  without  regard  to  time  or  place. 
Henoe  he  was  extremely  absent,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  thousand  unconscious  eccen¬ 
tricities.  He  carried  away  from  a  party 
the  three-cornered  chapeau  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  and  as  the  owner  was  a  desirable  ac¬ 


quaintance,  it  was  asserted  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Ampere  that  he  designedly  took 
the  wrong  hat  (his  own  was  a  common 
round  one)  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  calling  next  day  to  return  it.  M.  Arago 
repudiates  the  paltry  construction,  and 
meets  the  imputation  with  a  counter  anec¬ 
dote,  in  whicn  Ampere’s  infirmity  was  not 
calculated  to  recommend  him.  Invited  to 
the  table  of  a  person  whom  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  conciliate,  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  Really  this  dinner  is  detestable! 
My  sister  ought  not  to  engage  cooks  with¬ 
out  having  iiersonally  satisfied  herself  of 
their  capabilities.”  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  oddities  were  genu¬ 
ine,  and  we  should  have  expected  them 
from  his  temperament  and  previous  habits. 
Tliose  to  whom  the  pre.sence  of  others  is 
an  antidote  to  abstraction  can  with  diffi¬ 
culty  comprehend  a  condition  of  mind 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  days  of  deep 
and  unbroken  thought.  A  more  unhappy 
combination  of  qu^ties  for  a  lecturer  on 
Natural  Philosophy  could  hardly  have  met 
together  in  a  very  superior  man.  Youths 
are  sharp-sighted  to  detect  any  outward 
absurdity,  unrestrained  in  displaying  the 
mirth  which  deviations  from  established 
proprieties  provoke,  and  incapable  of  ap 
predating  the  great  capacity  which  would 
h.ave  extorted  respect  from  their  elders. 
The  uncouth  gesticulations  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
when,  yet  unknown  to  fame,  he  opened  an 
academy  at  Edial,  made  him  the  laughing¬ 
stock  oi  his  scholars.  Ampere  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  in  this  situation  at  Bourg,  which 
must  have  been  irksome  to  himself  and 
miprofi table  to  his  pupils,  but  returned  to 
Lyons,  w'here  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Pure  ]ilathematic8. 

He  had  already  addressed  to  the  acade¬ 
my  of  that  dty  two  mathematical  me¬ 
moirs,  when  in  1802  he  published  the  first 
work  which  made  his  name  known  beyemd 
the  cirde  of  his  personal  friends — his  Con¬ 
sideration*  sur  la  theorie  mathimatique 
du  jeu.  Tlie  scieuce  of  probabilities 
whi^  was  afterwards  applied  with  such 
beneficial  effect  to  the  calciUation  of  in¬ 
surances,  was  originally  suggested  by  the 
chances  of  games,  which  have  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  speculation 
while  a  problem  of  importance  could  be 
fotmd  to  be  solved.  The  proposition 
which  Ampere  set  himself  to  demon.strate 
was,  that  the  regular  gambler  was  certain 
to  lose.  His  method  was  to  show  that  if* 
two  players  were  in  other  respects  upon 
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equal  terms,  the  chances  were  in  fevor  of  I  Like  every  other  vice,  the  present  gratifi- 

•  11  .»!  .  r«i  .  .  *  a! _ _ 'll  _ ^ _ •  i_  _ _ 


cation  will  outweigh  with  some  the  future 
'  penalty.  Yet  as  many  a  man  has  put  a 
check  upon  his  taste  for  liouor  to  avert  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  drunkenness,  so 
we  may  be  satisfied  not  a  few  would  con¬ 
quer  tne  passion  for  play  if  they  were 
once  assured  that  by  an  irreversible  law  it 
was  the  road  to  ruin. 

Ampere  himself,  with  his  encyclopaedia- 
cal  pursuits,  would  often  dissipate  a  vast 
amount  of  invaluable  time,  not  in  gam¬ 
bling,  but  on  a  beguiling  game.  Whoever 
called  upon  him,  he  asked  his  visitor  if  he 
w'as  acqmunted  with  chess,  and  when  the 
answer  was  “  yes,”  engaged  with  him  for 
hours  in  repeated  trials  of  skill.  His  inti¬ 
mates  soon  discovered  an  infallible  method 
of  beating  him ;  when  they  found  they 
were  losing,  they  would  assert  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  scientific  heresy, — such 
as  that  the  nndulatory  theory  of  light 
would  hereafter  be  numbered  with  the 
phantasies  of  CartesianLsm  and  the  emis¬ 
sion  theory  reassume  the  ascendant ;  upon 
w'hich  Ampere,  too  simple  to  perceive  the 
trick,  would  launch  with  his  usual  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  an  impetuous  refutation,  and 
forgetting  all  caution  in  the  heat  of  his  ar- 


him  who  could  go  on  the  longest.  The 
richest  must  consequently  be  the  ultimate 
winner,  and  his  advantage  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  with  the  superiority  of  wealth.  The 
regular  gambler  engages  with  every  body; 
he  is  one  against  the  world;  an  in^vidual 
with  limited  means,  which  he  stakes 
against  the  resources,  which  in  their  ag¬ 
gregate  may  practically  be  called  unlimit¬ 
ed,  of  the  whole  community  of  players, 

“  In  games  where  the  chances  are  equal, 
where  skill  has  no  part,  the  professional 
player  is  therefore  sure  to  be  ruined  ;  the 
formula?  of  Ampere  prove  it  beyond  dis- 

EThe  unmeaning  words  such  as  ^ood 
good  star,  good  vein,  can  neither 
hinder  nor  delay  the  execution  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  pronouno^  in  the  name  of  alge¬ 
bra.” 

M.  Arago  expects  that  there  will  be 
people  to  ask,  “What  is  the  use  of  the 
demonstration?”  and  admits  that  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  inevitable  result  would 
not  deter  every  body  from  following  the 
trade.  He  was  acquainted  at  Paris  with 
a  wealthy  foreigner  who  passed  his  time 
between  gambling  and  tne  study  of  sci¬ 
ence.  M.  Arago,  to  win  him  from  his 
vice,  calculated,  the  number  of  throws  I  gument  would  be  quickly  checkmated, 
and  the  stakes  being  given,  what  must  be  j  His  frequent  outbreaks  of  temper,  the  re- 
his  quarterly  losses.  The  theory  tallied  i  suit  of  an  earnest  and  not  of  a  selfish  dis- 


with  the  fiict,  and  the  gentleman  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  was  convinced.  He  ab- 
sUuned  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  called 
upon  M.  Arago  to  say  that  he  should 
never  again  be  the  unintelligent  tributary 
of  the  hells  of  Paris ;  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  the  dupe  of  a  ridiculous  delusion, 
but  that  he  should  continue  to  play  be¬ 
cause  the  60,000  francs  which  he  knew 
he  must  lose  every  year,  would  not,  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  other  mani^er,  excite  in  his 
feeble  body,  wasted  with  pain,  the  same 
keen  sensations  that  he  derived  from  the 
varied  combinations,  sometimes  fortunate 
and  sometimes  fatal,  which  were  develop 
every  evening  upon  a  green  clotn. 
Grambling  was  with  him  a  recognized  ex¬ 
pense,  just  as  if  he  had  kept  his  race¬ 
horses  or  his  hounds,  and  he  merely  re¬ 
solved  to  squander  his  income  upon  the 
fancy  most  congenial  to  an  ill-r%ulated 
mind.  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  &e  ma¬ 
jority  of  players.  Though  there  is  fasci¬ 
nation  in  the  excitemmt,  the  object  is 
gain,  an(f^e  have  moreyfoith  than  M. 
Arago  in  the  good  efifbets  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  shows  the^certunty  of  loss. 


position,  were  termed  by  his  friends  the 
rages  of  the  lamb. 

^e  Memoir  on  Probabilities  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lalande  and  Delambrc,  and 
they  procured  him  the  appointment  of 
lecturer  on  mathematical  analysis  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  The  old 
sin^arities  which  in  1 805  threw  ridicule 
upon  him  at  Bourg  lost  none  of  their  rin- 
ister  infiuenoe  with  the  picked  students  of 
the  capital.  His  first  appearance  pro¬ 
duced  an  unfevorable  impression,  for  he 
presented  himself  before  his  military  audi¬ 
ence  in  a  plain  black  suit,  extremely  ill- 
made.  He  wrote  rather  by  moving  his 
arm  than  his  fingers,  and  in  a  hand  so  im¬ 
mense  that  a  gentleman  sent  him  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  dinner  penned  within  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  first  letter  of  his  signature. 
His  figures,  naturally  enormous,  were 
carefully  magnified  by  him  into  ludicrous 
proportions  on  the  black-board  at  the 
school,  lest  the  hinder  row  of  his  class 
should  be  unable  to  read  them.  His  pu¬ 
pils,  amused  at  their  ^gantic  size,  affected 
not  to  be  able  to  distmguish  them  clearly, 
in  order  to  entice  him  into  caricaturing 
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his  cancatnres.  It  ended  in  his  increasing 
them  to  that  degree  that  the  largest  board 
would  only  contain  the  first  five  figures  of 
a  complicated  calculation.  At  another 
time  he  mistook  the  cloth  for  cleaning  this 
board,  and  which  was  covered  with  chalk, 
for  his  pocket-handkerchief  The  students 
looked  to  him  lees  for  mathematical  in- 
Htmction  than  for  food  for  their  mirth,  and 
his  genius  was  rendered  almost  useless  by 
a  few  ungunly  habits  contracted  in  youth. 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit” 

The  artifice  practised  npon  Ampere  by 
the  young  men  at  the  Polytechnic,  was  ren¬ 
dered  easy  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
himself  was  extremely  short-sighted.  He 
was  eighteen  years  old  before  he  detected 
the  defect,  and  used  to  marvel  at  the 
raises  bestowed  upon  scenery  which  to 
im  was  a  confused  and  cloudy  mass.  He 
chanced  one  day  on  a  stage-coach  to  put 
the  glass  of  a  shorteight^  traveller  to  his 
eye,  and  he  seemed  instantly  to  gaze  upon 
a  newly-created  world.  So  powerful  was 
the  emotion  produced  by  the  view  for  the 
first  time  of  nature  in  her  glory,  that  he 
burst  into  tears.  He  attained  to  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  another  of  his  senses  with 
e<^ual  suddenness.  His  all-embracing 
mmd  had  devoted  a  season  to  experiments 
in  acoustics,  without  his  discovering  that 
he  had  an  ear  for  music.  He  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  attended  a  concert  at 
which  some  pieces  of  Gluck  were  per¬ 
formed.  He  could  not  conceal  his  weari¬ 
ness,  which  was  manifested  by  yawning 
and  stretching,  by  rising  up  from  his  seat, 
by  naoing  to  and  fix),  by  ensconcing  him- 
«elt  in  a  comer  with  his  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Some  mmple  airs  followed,  and  the 
change  in  Ampere  was  like  that  which 
Dryden  describe  Timotheus  as  producing 
in  Alexander.  “The  fibre,”  says  M, 
Arago,  “  which  united  the  ear  and  the 
heart  of  Ampere  had  come  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  to  vibrate  for  the  first  time.” 
As  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  he  agam  burst  into 
tears. 

It  must  already  be  sufliciently  manifest 
that  Ampere  was  a  man  of  quick  sensi¬ 
bilities,  who  was  soon  influenced  through 
his  feelings.  It  must  be  equally  manifest 
that  his  mind  was  easily  won  by  the 
charms  of  every  study  in  turns,  and  that 
what  he  took  up  he  pursued  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  But  of  all  the  Will-o’-the-wisps 
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which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  chase,  there 
was  none  which  he  followed  with  such  ve¬ 
hemence  as  metaphysics.  He  believed 
that  it  was  his  mission  “  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  science  for  all  generations,” 
and  he  consulted  his  fnends  at  Lyons  in 
1813  upon  the  propriety  of  his  “giving 
himseli  up  entirely  to  psychoTo^.” 
Without  doing  this,  it  was  of  sill  subjects 
the  one  which  engaged  the  largest  ^are 
of  his  attention,  and  though  mentally  and 
mechanically  the  su:t  of  writing  was  a 
species  of  torture  to  him,  he  submitted  to 
tne  drodgery  of  reducing  his  speculations 
to  paper. 

He  thought  verbal  ducussions  essential 
to  test  and  settle  his  doctrines,  and  find¬ 
ing  nobody  at  Paris  who  was  willing  to 
engage  in  perplexing  debates  upon  ideolo- 

Ejr,  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to 
yons,  where  through  animated  contro¬ 
versies,  he  had  cemented  a  fiuendship  in 
former  years  with  M.  Bredin,  a  professor. 
Ampere  suggested  that  he  should  submit 
each  day  what  he  had  written  to  rigorous 
criticism,  and  that  four  evenings  in  the 
week  should  be  devoted  in  addition  to 
“reasonings  high”  upon  these  bewilder¬ 
ing  themes.  Alas !  m.  Bredin  had  be¬ 
come  a  tnutor  to  the  cause.  “  How  ad¬ 
mirable,”  Ampere  replied,  “  is  this  science 
of  psychology,  and  to  my  misfortune  you 
love  It  no  longer.”  “  It  was  necessary,” 
he  said  again,  “  to  deprive  me  of  all  con¬ 
solation  on  earth  that  we  should  cease  to 
sympathise  in  metaphysics.  On  the  single 
thing  which  interests  me,  you  no  longer 
think  as  I  do.  It  is  a  frightful  void  in  my 
soul.”  Not  only  did  his  friend  turn  his 
back  upon  the  study — ^he  entreated  Am¬ 
pere  to  do  the  same.  “  What !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  indignant  philosopher,  “  quit  a 
country  full  of  flowers  and  living  waters, 
streams  and  groves,  for  deserts  burnt  up 
by  the  rays  of  that  mathematical  sun 
which,  casting  upon  objects  a  blazing 
light,  scorches  and  dries  them  up  to  the 
very  roots !  How  far  better  it  is  to  wan¬ 
der  in  ever-changing  shades  than  to  walk 
along  a  straight  road  in  which  the  eye 
takes  in  everything,  and  where  nothi^ 
seems  to  fly  to  excite  us  to  pursue.”  R 
was  still  the  same  passion  for  grappling 
with  questions  which  almost  eluded  the 
understanding.  In  transcendental  mathe¬ 
matics  the  wards  of  the  lock  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  intricate  to  require  the  utmost 
powers  of  even  congenim  minds  to  apply 
the  key,  but  they  were  not  perplexing 
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end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.”  In  this  fnend  on  whose  accuracy  he  could  rely, 
crisis  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Hum-  This  gentleman,  driven  by  a  storm  into 
phry  Davy,  upon  whose  discoveries  he  a  village  public-house,  ordered  a  fowl  to 
nad  formerly  experimented,  and  he  neg-  be  roastea.  Old  frsluons  then  prevailed 
lected  to  reply,  TOcause  he  said  “he  had  in  the  South  of  France,  and  turnspits 
no  longer  the  courage  to  fix  his  ideas  were  still  employed  in  place  of  the  mo- 
upon  those  wearisome  things.”  Mixing  demjack.  Neither  caresses,  threats,  nor 
much  with  natural  philoso^ers,  and  al-  blows  could  make  the  dog  act  his  part, 
ways  enforcing  with  the  impetuosity  of  The  gentlemen  interposed.  “  Poor  dog, 
his  ardent  temperament  the  opinions  indeed !”  said  the  landlord,  sharply ;  “  he 
which  happened  to  have  possession  of  him  deserves  none  of  your  pity,  for  these 


which  happened  to  have  possession  of  him  deserves  none  of  your  pity,  for  these 
for  the  hour,  he  daily  threw  down  the  scenes  take  place  every  day.  Do  you 
glove,  which  was  picked  up  by  his  adver-  know  why  this  pretty  fellow  refuses  to 
saries  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  In  fact  work  the  spit  ? — it  is  because  he  has  taken 


thev  were  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it  into  his 
with  him,  for  they  were  imacquainted  are  to  shai 


that  he  and  his  partner 


with  him,  for  the^  were  imacouainted  are  to  share  alike,  and  it  is  not  his  turn.” 
with  the  study  and  incredulous  oi  its  im-  Ampere’s  informant  begged  that  a  seivant 
portance,  and  it  only  amused  them  to  lis-  might  be  sent  to  find  the  other  dog,  who 


ten  to  such  announcements  as  that  in  the  made  no  difficulty  about  performing  the 
word  imestheae  was  comprised  the  finest  task.  He  was  taken  out  mer  a  while  and 


word  imestneae  was  conmnsed  tne  imest 
discovery  of  the  age.  The  aavanta,  says  his  refractory  partner  put  in,  who  began, 
Cuvier,  judge  like  we  ignorant  of  subjects  now  his  sense  of  justice  was  satisfied,  to 
which  do  not  belong  to  their  own  depart-  work  with  thorough  good  will  like  a  squirrel 
ment.  in  a  cage.  A  similar  incident  was  related 

What  was  the  real  value  of  Ampere’s  by  M.  de  Liancourt,  to  the  great  Arnauld, 
psychological  labors,  able  as  we  know  who,  with  other  Port-Royalists,  had  adopt- 
nim  to  have  been,  intently  as  he  had  re-  ed  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  dogs 
fleeted  upon  the  theme,  and  confident  as  were  automatons  and  machines,  and  who 
he  was  himself  that  he  had  not  reflect-  on  the  strength  of  this  conviction  dissect¬ 
ed  in  vmn  ?  M.  Arago  had  his  manu-  ed  the  poor  creatures  to  observe  the  cir- 
scripts  in  his  hands,  and  after  diligent  culation  of  the  blood,  and  denied  that 
stuay  declares  his  inability  to  compre-  they  felt.  “Ihave  two  dogs,”  smd  the  re- 
hend  them.  Tet  on  the  next  page  he  as-  monstrator  against  this  cruelty,  “  who 
serts  that  “  they  display  the  most  aston-  turn  the  spit  on  alternate  days.  One  of 
ishing  penetration,  the  rare  faculty  of  them  hid  himself^  and  his  partner  was 
elicitmg  immense  generalisations  from  about  to  be  put  to  turn  in  his  place.  He 
minute  details — ^that  genius,  in  a  word,  barked  and  wagged  his  tiul  as  a  ugn  to 
appears  to  distinguish  Ampere’s  metaphy-  the  cook  to  follow  him,  went  to  the  gar- 
sic^  researches  as  much  as  it  does  lus  ret,  pulled  out  the  truant,  and  worried 
brilliant  labors  in  mathematical  phymes.”  him.  Are  these  your  ma^inea  /”  The 
This  is  an  example  of  the  inconvenience  I  great  Arnauld,  mighty  in  controversy  and 
which  sometimes  attaches  to  an  Uogt.  I  redoubtable  in  logic,  must  have  had  a 
Praise  is  thrown  m  to  soften  censure,  and  latent  consciousness  that  the  turnspit  had 
we  are  called  i^n  to  believe  that  the  refuted  him. 

speculations  of  Ampere  were  at  once  \m-  Not  only  the  instincts,  but  the  anatomy 
intelligible  and  lummous.  The  first  judg-  and  structure  of  animals  had  been  care- 
ment  we  suspect  to  be  near^t  the  truth^  I  fully,  studied  by  Ampere.  He  was  a  be- 
and  that  the  Introduction  d  la  PhUoao- 1  liever  in  the  notion  that  a  unity  of  organ- 
cAie  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  >  ization  pervaded  all  living  creatures,  and 
Mem(^  on  Electrodynamics  that  New-  he  printed,  without  publi£ing,  a  work  in 
ton’s  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  did  1824,  in  which  he  traced  the  toad  in  the 
to  the  Principia.  butt^y,  and  the  whale  in  the  toad. 

Among  the  mental  problems  which  oo- !  Once  more  it  was  the  love  of  the  intricate 
copied  much  of  the  attention  of  Ampere  j  which  beguiled  him,  and  the  fitfcination 
was  the  vexed  ouestion  of  the  uature  of  ^  was  to  track  resemblances  amid  glaring 
the  fiMSulties  oi  animals.  He  originally  and  apparently  irreconcilable  difference.'*. 
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The  idea,  however,  had  been  sustained 
with  considerable  ability  by  Geoffroy- 
Saint-IIiljure,  and  Cuvier  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  refute  it  in  his  lectures  at  the 
College  of  France.  Ampere  was  one  of 
his  auditors,  and  replied  m  some  lectures 
he  was  delivering  in  the  same  institution. 
Cuner’s  brother,  Frederick,  was  among 
the  auditors  of  Ampere,  and  he  again  de¬ 
livered  lectures  at  tne  College,  and  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  opmions  of  his 
relative.  The  discussion  went  on  in  the 
separate  arenas  from  week  to  week,  and 
though  Ampere,  according  to  M.  Axago, 
somewLat  shifted  his  ground,  he  main¬ 
tained  with  credit  a  conflict  with  the 
greatest  naturalists  of  the  world  on  their 
own  domain.  The  controversy  became  a 
topic  of  conversation.  “  Well,  Ampere,” 
said  a  brother  academician,  “  you  pretend 
that,  in  an  anatomical  point  or  view. 
Master  Crow,  perched  on  a  tree,  does  not 
differ  from  the  crafW  animal  who  cheats 
him  of  his  cheese.  You  believe  that  the 
long-billed,  long-necked  heron  U  only  a 
simple  modification  of  the  carp  on  whom 
he  so  foolishly  disdained  to  mne.  You 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fabulist  was  guilty 
of  a  heresy  in  natural  history  in  saying : 

'  When  from  the  cave  the  rat  came  out, 

He  quickly  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  rat  was  not  an  elep Wt.’ " 

Yes,”  replied  Ampere,  “  all  that  you 
have  enumerated  as  impossibilities  I  ad¬ 
mit.  After  conscientious  study  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  principle,  singular  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  which,  neverthdess,  will  prevail 
with  time — the  principle  that  man  is  form¬ 
ed  on  a  plan  which  may  be  detected  in  all 
animals  without  exception.”  “Well 
done,  M.  Ampere,”  said  the  other,  “  your 
system  has  one  rare  and  indisputable 
merit,  it  is  clear  and  catcgoricaL  I  shall 
look  for  you  therefore  m  tne  snail !”  Am¬ 
pere  allowed  the  laugh  to  die  away,  and 
then,  taking  up  the  subject  gravely,  he 
disj^ayed  such  a  singular  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  natural  history,  showed  so 
many  specious  resemblances  where  com¬ 
parison  at  a  superficial  glance  appeared 
ridiculous,  that  if  he  left  the  triumph  of 
vivacity  to  his  adversary,  the  triumph  of 
learning  and  argument  remained  with 
himselC  lie  was  assuredly  no  sciolist,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  made  forays 
into  so  many  separate  provinces,  it  is  not 
liecause  he  ever  returned  without  being 


laden  with  spoils,  but  because,  if  he  had 
narrowed  his  efforts,  he  would  have  en¬ 
larged  the  boundaries  of  dominions  which 
he  was  contented  to  sweep. 

The  animal  magnetists  had  a  disciple 
and  advocate  in  Ampere.  M.  Arago  as¬ 
cribes  his  proselytism  to  his  want  of  dex¬ 
terity  in  aetectmg  tricks— owing  to  phy¬ 
sical  awkwardness  and  shortness  of  sight 
— as  well  as  to  the  candor  of  a  mind, 
prompt  to  open  itself  to  any  plausible  ap¬ 
pearances.  Hut  he  was  proverbially  cre¬ 
dulous  of  any  fiicts  which  were  told  him , 
olitical  or  natural,*  and  it  is  evident  that 
is  ready  reception  of  marvels  appertained 
in  part  to  that  cmalitp  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  which  made  mm  m  science  prefer  twi- 
li^t  to  day.  Here  were  fresh  mysteries 
to  unfold,  new  caverns  to  explore ;  and  he 
would  be  slow  to  reject  wonders  winch 
afforded  his  reason  and  imagination  con¬ 
genial  materials  upon  which  to  work.  He 
was  no  half  partisan.  He  swallowed  both 
gnat  and  camel,  and  believed  that  the 
clairvoyant  could  observe  a  star  with  his 
knee,  liehold  the  actors  on  the  stage  with 
his  back,  and  read  a  note  with  his  elbow. 
M.  Arago  follows  op  his  narrative  of  the 
magnetic  creed  of  his  ftiend  with  a  just 
comment  addressed  to  those  who  decide, 
without  examination.  “Is  a  precipitate 
scepticism  more  philosophical  tnan  an  un¬ 
limited  credulity?  Have  wo  any  right  to 
maintiun  that  no  man  has  ever  read  or 
will  ever  read  with  his  eyes,  in  the  com¬ 
plete  obscurity  which  reigns  beneath 
twenty-nine  metres  of  rocks  and  earth — I 
mean  in  the  vaults  of  the  Observatory  ? 
Is  it  well  established  that  opaque  screens, 
which  are  impervious  to  light,  allow  no¬ 
thing  to  pass  which  may  supply  its  place 
and  produce  vimon  ?  Do  our  systematic 
ideas  warrant  us  in  refusing  to  have  re- 


*  Thera  is  an  instance  of  M.  Ango’s  inappropriate 
illastrationa  from  the  jest-book  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  Ampere’s  credulity.  After  joiAlj  remarking 
that  this  qe^t  7  is  somenmes  the  result  of  indiffrr- 
enoe— that  a  man  intentlj  ooeupied  with  one  sub- 
Jeot  will  easily  credit  whU  be  is  Udd  upon  matters 
about  which  he  cares  nothing— M.  Arago  goes  on  to 
say :  “  Such  was  the  case  of  the  grammarian  when 
the  imaginary  symptoms  of  a  gemr^  oonflagntiao 
throagbootBofope  were  laid  before  him;  be  received 
it  all  without  chMging  a  rnuada,  or  speaiking  a  word, 
and  was  about  to  numbered  among  the  most  erw 
dulous  men  alive,  when  be  faroke  ailenoe  in  these 
wordi,—  'Gome  what  will,  I  bava  two  fhooaand 
verba  conjugated  in  my  dedcl*  It  la  astonWiing 
that  II.  Ar^  could  ventare  upoD  thia  IboUah,  b»> 
oansa  manifcatly  apocryphal,  aneodotev  before  aodl 
an  audience  aa  Ute  lYeoch  Academy  of  Scieocaa. 
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enoogh  to  suit  Am^re,  who  was  irresist- 1  decided  against  their  capacity  to  reason, 
ibly  attached  to  suw  subjects  as  engaged  but  he  abandoned  the  opinion  in  defer* 
^ose  disputants  in  Milton,  who  “found no  !  ence  to  a  single  anecdote  related  by  a 
end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.”  In  this !  friend  on  whose  accuracy  he  could  rely, 
crisis  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Hum-  This  gentleman,  driven  by  a  storm  into 
phry  Davy,  upon  whose  discoveries  he  a  village  public-house,  ordered  a  fowl  to 
nad  formerly  experimented,  and  he  neg-  be  roasted.  Old  fashions  then  prevailed 
lected  to  reply,  l^cause  he  said  “  he  had  in  the  South  of  France,  and  turnspits 
no  longer  the  courage  to  fix  his  ideas  were  still  employed  in  place  of  the  mo- 
upon  those  wearisome  things.”  Mixing  demjack.  Neither  caresses,  threats,  nor 
much  with  natural  philoso^ers,  and  al-  blows  could  make  the  dog  act  his  part, 
ways  enforcing  with  the  impetuosity  of  The  gentlemen  interposed.  “  Poor  dog, 
his  ardent  temperament  the  opinions  indeed !”  said  the  landlord,  sharply ;  “  he 
which  happened  to  have  possession  of  him  deserves  none  of  your  pity,  for  these 

for  the  hour,  he  daily  threw  down  the  scenes  take  place  every  day.  Do  you 

glove,  which  was  picked  up  by  his  adver-  know  why  this  pretty  fellow  refuses  to 
saries  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  In  fact  work  the  spit  ? — it  is  because  he  has  taken 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it  into  his  head  t^t  he  and  his  partner 

witn  him,  for  they  were  unacouainted  are  to  share  alike,  and  it  is  not  his  turn.” 

with  the  study  and  incredulous  oi  its  im-  Ampere’s  informant  begged  that  a  servant 


witn  tne  stuay  ana  increamous  oi  its  im-  Ampere’s  iniormant  beggea  tnat  a  servant 
portance,  and  it  only  amused  them  to  lis-  migut  be  sent  to  find  t£e  other  dog,  who 
ten  to  such  announcements  as  that  in  the  made  no  difficulty  about  performing  the 
word  irmathkie  was  coi^rised  the  finest  task.  He  was  taken  out  aner  a  while  and 
discovery  of  the  age.  The  $avants^  says  his  refiractory  partner  put  in,  who  began, 
Cuvier,  judge  like  tne  ignorant  of  subjects  now  his  sense  of  justice  was  satisfied,  to 
which  do  not  belong  to  their  own  depart-  work  t^dththorougn  good  will  like  a  squirrel 
ment.  in  a  cage.  A  sin^r  incident  was  related 

What  was  the  real  value  of  Ampere’s  by  M.  de  Liancourt,  to  the  great  Amauld, 
psychological  labors,  able  as  we  know  who,  with  other  Port-Royalists,  had  adopt- 
him  to  have  been,  intently  as  he  had  re-  ed  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  dogs 
fleeted  upon  the  theme,  and  confident  as  were  automatons  and  machines,  and  who 
he  was  nimself  that  he  had  not  reflect-  on  the  strength  of  this  conviction  dissect¬ 
ed  in  vmn  ?  M.  Arago  had  his  manu-  ed  the  poor  creatures  to  observe  the  cir- 
scripts  in  his  hands,  and  after  diligent  culation  of  the  blood,  and  denied  that 
stuay  declares  his  inability  to  compre-  they  felt.  “  I  have  two  dogs,”  arid  the  re- 
hend  them.  Yet  on  the  next  page  he  as-  monstrator  against  this  cruelty,  “  who 
Berts  that  “  they  display  the  most  aston-  turn  the  spit  on  alternate  days.  One  of 
ishing  penetration,  the  rare  faculty  of  tliem  hid  himsolf^  and  his  partner  was 
elicitmg  immense  generalisations  from  about  to  be  put  to  turn  in  his  place.  He 
minute  detrils — ^that  genius,  in  a  word,  barked  and  wagged  his  tail  as  a  sign  to 
appears  to  distinguish  Ampere’s  metaphy-  the  cook  to  follow  him,  went  to  the  gar- 
Bic^  researches  as  much  as  it  does  lus  ret,  pulled  out  the  truant,  and  worried 
brilliant  labors  in  mathematical  physics.”  him.  Are  these  your  marines  The 
This  is  an  example  of  the  inconvenience  great  Amauld,  mighty  in  controversy  and 
which  sometimes  attaches  to  an  Uoge.  redoubtable  in  logic,  must  have  had  a 
Pnuse  is  thrown  in  to  soften  censure,  and  latent  consciousness  tbat  the  turnspit  had 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  refuted  him. 

speculations  of  .^^pere  were  at  once  un-  Not  only  the  instincts,  but  the  anatomy 
intelligible  and  lummous.  The  first  judg-  and  structure  of  animals  had  been  care- 
ment  we  suspect  to  be  nearest  the  trut^  fully,  studied  by  Ampere.  He  was  a  be- 
and  that  the  Introduction  d  la  PhUoco-  liever  in  the  notion  mat  a  unity  of  organ¬ 
die  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  ization  pervaded  all  living  creatures,  and 
Memoirs  on  Electrodynamics  that  New-  he  printed,  without  publiiming,  a  work  in 
ton’s  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  did  1824,  in  which  he  traced  the  toad  in  the 
to  the  Principia.  butt^y,  and  the  whale  in  the  toad. 

Among  the  mental  problems  which  oc-  Once  more  it  was  the  love  of  the  intricate 
copied  much  of  the  attention  of  Ampere  which  beguiled  him,  and  the  fiucination 
was  the  vexed  ouestion  of  the  nature  of  {  was  to  track  resemblances  amid  glaring 
the  fficulties  oi  animals.  He  originally  <  and  apparently  irreconcilable  differences. 
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The  idea,  however,  had  been  sustained  laden  with  sjpoils,  but  because,  if  he  had 
with  considerable  ability  by  Geoffroy-  narrowed  his  efforts,  he  would  have  en- 
Saint-IIilairc,  and  Cuvier  thought  it  ne-  larged  the  boundaries  of  dominions  which 
cessary  to  refute  it  in  his  lectures  at  the  he  was  contented  to  sweep. 

College  of  France.  Ampere  was  one  of  The  animal  magnetists  had  a  disciple 
his  auditors,  and  replied  m  some  lectures  and  advocate  in  Ampere.  M.  Arago  aa- 
he  was  delivering  in  the  same  institution,  cribes  his  proselytism  to  his  want  oi  dex> 
Cuner’s  brother,  Frederick,  was  among  terity  in  aetectmg  tricks — owing  to  phy- 
the  auditors  of  Ampere,  and  he  again  de-  sical  awkwardness  and  shortness  of  sight 
livered  lectures  at  tne  College,  and  stood  — as  well  as  to  the  candor  of  a  mind, 
forth  in  defence  of  the  opmions  of  his  prompt  to  open  itself  to  any  plausible  ap- 
relative.  The  discussion  went  on  in  the  pearances.  But  he  was  proverbially  cre- 
separate  arenas  from  week  to  week,  and  dulous  of  any  facts  which  were  told  him, 
though  Ampere,  according  to  M.  Anigo,  political  or  natu^*  and  it  is  evident  that 
someivhat  lifted  his  ground,  he  main-  nis  ready  reception  of  marvels  appertained 


tained  with  credit  a  conflict  with  the  in  part  to  that  mialitv  of  his  understand- 
greatest  naturalists  of  the  world  on  their  ing  which  made  mm  m  science  prefer  twi- 
own  domain.  The  controversy  became  a  li^t  to  day.  Here  were  fresh  mysteries 
topic  of  conversation.  “  Well,  Ampere,”  to  unfold,  new  caverns  to  explore  ;  and  he 
said  a  brother  academician,  “  you  p/etend  would  be  slow  to  reject  wonders  which 
that,  in  an  anatomical  point  ot  view,  afforded  his  reason  and  imagination  con- 


afforded  his  reason  and  imagination  con- 


Master  Crow,  perched  on  a  tree,  does  not  genial  materials  upon  which  to  work.  He 
differ  from  the  enStj  animal  who  cheats  was  no  half  partisan.  He  swallowed  both 
him  of  his  cheese.  You  believe  that  the  gnat  and  camel,  and  believed  that  the 
long-billed,  long-necked  heron  is  only  a  dairvoyant  could  observe  a  star  with  his 
simple  modification  of  the  carp  on  whom  knee,  iJehold  the  actors  on  the  stage  with 
he  so  foolishly  disdained  to  dine.  You  his  back,  and  read  a  note  with  his  elbow, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fabulist  was  guilty  M.  Arago  follows  up  his  narrative  of  the 
of  a  heresy  in  natural  history  in  saymg :  magnetic  creed  of  nis  friend  with  a  just 


of  a  heresy  m  natural  history  m  saymg :  magnetic  creed  of  his  friend  with  a  just 

comment  addressed  to  those  who  decide, 

•  When  from  the  cave  the  rat  came  out,  without  examination.  “  Is  a  precipitate 
He  quickly  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  scepticism  more  philosophical  tnan  an  nn- 

A  rat  was  not  an  elephant’  ”  limited  credulity?  Have  wo  any  right  to 

maintain  that  no  man  has  ever  read  or 
Yes,”  replied  Ampere,  “  all  that  you  will  ever  read  with  his  eyes,  in  the  com- 
have  enumerated  as  impossibilities  I  ad-  plete  obscurity  which  reigns  beneath 
mit.  After  conscientious  study  I  have  ar-  twenty-nine  metres  of  rocks  and  earth — I 
rived  at  a  principle,  singular  in  appear-  mean  in  the  vaults  of  the  Observatory  ? 
ance,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  prevail  Is  it  well  established  that  opaque  screens, 
with  time — the  principle  that  man  is  form-  which  are  impervious  to  light,  allow  ne¬ 
ed  on  a  plan  which  may  be  detected  in  all  thing  to  pass  which  may  supply  its  place 
animals  without  exception.”  “Well  and  produce  viMon ?  Do  our  systematic 
done,  M.  Ampere,”  said  the  other,  “  your  ideas  warrant  us  in  refusing  to  have  re¬ 
system  has  one  rare  and  indisputable - - - - 

merit,  it  is  clear  and  categorical  I  shall  *  There  is  an  instance  of  M.  Arago’a  inappropriate 
look  for  you  therefore  in  the  snail !”  Am-  illustrations  from  the  jest-book  in  the  account  he 
pore  allowed  the  laugh  to  die  away,  and  of  Ampere’s  creduUty.  A^justiy  remarking 

f,  .  Ur.  that  this  quahty  IS  sometunee  the  result  of  mdififer- 

then,  taking  up  the  subject  gravely ,  he  ^  intently  occupied  with  cme  sub- 

dis^ayed  such  a  Singu^r  knowledge  of  ject  will  easily  credit  what  he  is  told  upon  matters 
anatomy  and  natural  history,  showed  so  about  which  he  cares  nothing — M.  Arago  goes  on  to 
many  specious  resemblances  where  com-  “*7  •  “  Such  was  the  case  of  the  grammarian  when 

’^1' 

ndiciuous,  that  if  he  left  the  triumph  of  Uall  without  changing  a  muscle,  or  speaking  a  word, 
vivacity  to  his  adversary,  the  triumph  of  and  was  about  to  be  numbered  among  the  moat  cr^ 
learning  and  argument  remained  with  dulous  men  alive,  when  he  broke  i^enoe  in  titeee 
lumselfr  He  was  assuredly  no  smolist,  and  — ‘Come  what  will,  I  have  two  thousand 

if  it  U  to  be  bunented  thethe  m^e  foray, 

mto  BO  many  separate  provinces,  it  is  not  canae  manifestly  apocryi^ial,  anecdote^  before  ■»<«»*> 
because  he  ever  returned  without  being  an  audience  as  tlw  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
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course  to  experiment,  the  sole  lodge  in 
such  matters?”  The  true  philosopher 
rdects  nothing  which  has  the  semblance 
of  evidence  upon  d  priori  considerations, 
and  accepts  nothing  until  it  is  proved. 
Rational  scepticism,  just  as  much  as  ra¬ 
tional  belief^  must  be  based  upon  inquiry : 

“  He  who  calls  error  each  new  truth  unftirled, 

Thinks  the  horizon  circumscribes  the  world.” 

In  1813  Ampere  was  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  great  Lagrange  in  the  French 
Academy.  As  yet  he  had  not  made  his 
capital  discoveries,  and  he  owed  the  honor 
entirely  to  mathematical  papers  which  his 
subsequent  labors  have  thrown  into  the 
shade.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that 
there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
magnetism  and  electricitv;  and,  among 
other  circumstances  which  indicated  it,  it 
had  been  remarked  that  the  compasses  of 
ships  struck  with  lightning  were  often  de¬ 
prived  of  their  virtue.  The  attempts  to  as¬ 
certain  by  direct  experiment  the  real  nature 
and  degree  of  the  relation  had  not  been 
succes^il.  In  the  memorable  year  of 
science  1820,  CErsted  opened  the  road 
which  has  led  to  such  momentous  results. 
He  placed  a  compass  below  the  wire  which 
connected  the  two  poles  of  a  battery,  and 
the  electric  current  passing  along  the  wire 
moved  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  to¬ 
wards  the  west.  When  the  compass  was 
above  the  wire,  the  effect  was  reversed, 
and  the  north  pole  turned  to  the  east.  In 
this  simple  fiu:t  was  disclosed  a  new  and 
boundless  science,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  follow  into  its  details. 
The  information  reached  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  cm  the  11th  of  September. 
It  seized  noon  the  mind  of  the  entnusiastic 
Ampere,  always  on  the  alert  for  strange 
and  novel  phenomena.  The  experiments 
of  CErsted  had  demonstrated  the  action  of 
electric  currents  on  magnets.  It  struck 
Ampere  that  electric  currents  might  have 
a  mutual  action  on  each  other.  In  seven 
days  he  had  fimned  his  idea,  contrived  his 
apparatus,  proved  the  &ct,  and  ascertidned 
with  predsion  the  exact  nature  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  produced.  “  I  do  not  know,”  says 
M.  An^o,  **  if  the  vast  field  of  Katund 
Philosophy  can  show  so  beautiful  a  discov¬ 
ery,  conceived  and  completed  with  equal 
rapidity.” 

Ampere  continued  to  pursue  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  fervid  tem¬ 
perament,  and  paper  followed  paper  in 
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rapid  succession.  A  talent,  which  had 
never  hitherto  appeared  in  him,  was  now 
displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner — the 
power  of  devising  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments  to  fulfil  very  difficult,  and,  as  it 
might  sometimes  have  seemed,  impossible 
conditions.  His  performances  of  tnis  des¬ 
cription  are  many  and  beautiful,  and  have 
passed  into  standmg  implements  of  science. 
When  he  had  established  a  large  body  of 
the  phenomena  of  electro-dynamics,  or 
electricity  in  motion,  he  determined  to 
seek,  by  aid  of  mathematics,  the  general 
theory  which  governed  them.  The  difli- 
culty  of  the  task  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  success  with  which  he  performed 
h.  The  experiments  by  which  ne  educed 
the  physicsd  fiu^  which  are  the  basis  of 
his  laws,  and  the  mathematical  theory  by 
which  he  embraced  and  satisfied  every  o^ 
serration  upon  record,  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Nay,  by  a  simple  hypothesis  he 
brought  under  Im  principle  all  the  mutual 
actions  between  currents  and  magnets, 
and  of  magnets  on  each  other.  Few  more 
striking  specimens  of  applied  mathematics 
could  be  name^  still  fewer  persons  who 
have  combined  in  such  an  emment  degree 
the  physical  discoverer  and  the  geome¬ 
trician. 

Ampere  was  forty-five  whan  he  com¬ 
menced  his  electrical  researches,  and  they 
did  not  continue  to  absorb  him  for  more 
than  three  years.  They  are  the  only  three 

{rears  of  his  life  which  can  be  said  to  have 
eft  any  material  trace  upon  science.  With 
such  an  example  of  what  his  fine  genius 
and  mental  activity  could  effect  when  em¬ 
ployed  upon  a  fhiitful  theme,  he  turned 
aside  from  his  brilliant  career  to  expend 
his  strength  upon  a  classification  of  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  This 
is  a  task  which  has  engaged  several  mas¬ 
ter  minds,  but  which  nas  ceased,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  have  the  slightest  utility.  The 
different  departments  of  study  touch  and 
intermingle  at  so  many  points,  that  to 
avoid  anomalies  is  impossible ;  but  the  jir- 
rangement  which  has  grown  up  naturiUly 
with  the  extension  of  research  and  the 
progress  of  discovery  is  adapted  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  m.ankind,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  convenient  as  any  other  which 
coidd  be  devised.  If  a  scheme  could  be 
contrived  which  was  more  theoretically 
perfect,  habit  would  previul  to  preserve 
the  distinctions  already  established.  But, 
in  fiiot,  every  proposal  for  remodellmg  the 
existing  divisions  has  been  found  to  be 
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open  to  a  hundred  objections,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Ampere  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  futility  of  his  unaertaking  is 
shoum  in  the  result.  It  has  not  had,  and 
is  never  likely  to  have,  the  feintest  effect 
in  producing  a  redistribution  of  the  streams 
into  which  the  great  ocean  of  facts  and 
speculations  has  long  been  permitted  to 
run.  It  is  mournful  to  think  that  he  who 
was  eminently  gifted  with  a  capacity  for 
extending  the  wide  realms  of  knowledge 
should  have  wasted  years  of  life  in  the 
vain  effort  to  classify  the  knowledge  al¬ 
ready  secured;  that  he  should  have  ex¬ 
hausted  his  powerful  mind  in  vexing 
thought  upon  the  number  of  heaps  into 
which  the  accumulated  stores  should  be 
sorted,  upon  the  order  in  which  they 
should  follow,  and  upon  whether  some 
particular  should  be  assi^ed  to  tliis  heap 
or  that.  Yet  he  could  do  nothing  which 
did  not  afford  an  additional  thougn  super¬ 
fluous  proof  of  the  vast  extent  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  his  acquirements.  “  His  chem¬ 
ical  classifications,”  says  M.  Arago,  “  show 
the  singular  fact^  that  during  one  of  the 
latest  revolutions  of  the  science.  Ampere — 
the  geometrician  Ampere  —  was  always 
right  even  when  liis  opmions  were  opposed 
to  those  of  almost  all  the  chemists  m  the 
world.” 

It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  avid¬ 
ity  with  wliich  Ampere  engaged  in  a  pur¬ 
suit,  that  this  excess  of  action  should  be 
followed  by  reaction — that  repletion  should 
give  rise  to  satiety.  A  steadier  pace 
could  have  been  longer  sustained  ;  but  he 
ran  himself  out  of  breath  tUl  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  take  one  single  st^  forward.  He 
printed  a  treatise  on  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  which  was  entirely  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  exception  of  the  title-pages 
and  table  of  contents.  Here  he  paused 
exhausted.  Not  all  the  solicitations  of 
the  bookseller  could  induce  him  to  make 
the  slight  mechanical  exertion  which  was 
necessary  to  furnish  the  work  with  these 
usual  accompaniments,  and  in  this  imper¬ 
fect  state  it  was  published.  Coleridge’s 
want  of  “  finger-industry”  to  write  down 
a  few  poems  which  he  h^  repeated  aloud, 
for  which  he  had  been  paid,  and  the  delay 
in  providing  which  drove  him  day  after 
day  to  feign  humiliating  excuses,  is  not 
more  extraordinary.  On  the  death  of 
Fresnel  in  1827,  some  members  of  the 
Academy  entreated  Ampere  to  assume 
his  mantle  and  carry  forward  the  research¬ 
es  on  light.  They  pointed  out  to  him  the 


resources  he  would  find  in  his  subtle  ge¬ 
nius,  the  services  he  would  render,  the  re¬ 
nown  he  would  acquire ;  but  he  answered 
in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  distress  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  attempt  it,  since  it 
would  compel  him  to  read  two  papers  of 
M.  Poisson  on  the  theory  of  waves.  The 
infirmity  increased  with  years.  He  who 
had  devoured  the  Encyclopedia,  in  twen¬ 
ty  volumes  folio,  suffered  his  books  to  re¬ 
main  uncut,  and  if  he  chanced  to  look  into 
them,  tore  open  the  leaf  with  his  fingers. 
He  had  exhausted  interest  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  universal  tastes,  and  apathv 
now  succeeded  to  curiosity.  His  classic- 
cation  of  knowledge  was  the  sole  stndy 
which  interested  him,  as  a  man  who  had 
spent  all  his  days  in  travelling  might  like 
to  gaze  upon  the  map  of  the  countries  he 
had  traversed  after  he  had  lost  the  wish  to 
travel  any  more.  He  was  filled  with  sad¬ 
ness  when  he  contrasted  what  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  with  what  he  might  have  done, 
and  the  moumftd  tenor  ot  his  days  was 
pathetically  expressed  by  the  epitaph 
which  he  acsired  might  be  engraved  upon 
his  tomb — tandem  fdix. 

The  nature  of  his  professional  employ¬ 
ment,  that  of  Inspector-General  ot  the 
University,  added  to  his  chagrin.  No 
man  can  1^  easy  in  a  situation  to  which  he 
I  is  unequal,  even  though  his  incapacity 
arises  mom  his  being  above  his  work  in¬ 
stead  of  below  it.  He  had  to  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  the  principal  colleges, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary 
matters  of  household  economy.  He  had 
to  go  from  town  to  town  to  examine  boys 
in  tne  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  elements 
of  Latin  when  his  own  mind  was  engaged 
at  the  extremest  end  instead  of  'U'ith  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  A  habit  he  had 
of  naming  his  conceptions  from  the  place 
where  they  originated,  afforded,  as  M, 
Arago  remarks,  an  evidence  that  be  was 
elaborating  them  to  the  detriment  of  his 
duties,  when  we  find  them  bearing  such 
titles  as  the  theory  of  Avimon,  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  Grenoble,  the  proporition 
of  Marseilles,  the  theorem  of  Montpellier. 
He  had  to  make  returns  of  the  blunders 
committed  by  the  pupils  at  their  examina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  bedding,  furniture, 
and  provisioning  of  the  boardmg-schools ; 
though  such  was  his  disgust  of  any  thing 
like  the  functions  of  a  clerk,  that  it  extort¬ 
ed  from  him  the  declaration  that,  “  to  sit 
immoveable  before  a  table  with  a  pen  in 
his  hand  was  the  most  painful,  the  most 
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repulsive  of  trades.”  It  is  true  that  these 
returns  were  never  made,  but  they  were 
incessantly  demanded,  and  he  passed  his 
time  in  a  wretched  conflict  between  the 
paralysinpf  aversion  to  furnishing  them  and 
the  uneasiness  of  having  to  face  the  clam¬ 
orous  implications  produced  by  his  neg¬ 
lect.  Tiie  irritation  excited  hj  a  task 
which  in  itself  was  unsuited  to  him,  the 
sense  that  he  was  squandering  on  inferior 
objects  the  time  that  was  designed  for 
higher  purposes,  the  self-dissatismction  of 
feeling  that  his  work  was  not  performed 
after  all,  combined  to  render  this  prefer¬ 
ment  one  of  the  calamities  of  his  life  ;  but 
M.  Arago  tells  us  that  his  family,  his  be¬ 
neficence,  his  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
his  habit  of  remodelling  his  works  while 
they  were  passing  through  the  press,  in¬ 
volved  him  in  expenses  which  compelled 
him  to  bear  the  yoke  for  the  sake  of  the 
recompense. 

His  health  had  its  share  in  depressing 
his  spirits.  So  indefetigable  a  student  re¬ 
quired  repose  and  recreation  ;  and  though, 
upon  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  would 
lay  aside  his  pen  or  his  book,  he  spent  too 
much  of  his  time  in  solitary  meditation. 
His  intimates,  to  distract  his  thoughts,  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  Corntdie^Franfaise,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  religious  scruples  on 
the  subject,  they  told  him  of  a  lady  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  on  asUng  her 
confessor  if  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  received  for  answer,  “  It  is  for  you 
to  tell  me.”  He  was  struck  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  and  seemed  inclined  to  yield,  but, 
remembering  that  the  action.  If  it  did  no 
injury  to  himself  would  at  any  rate  wound 
the  pious  person  with  whom  he  was  as¬ 
sociated,  he  boldly  held  his  ground.  M. 
Arago  is,  we  suspect,  mistaken  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that,  if  they  had  succeeded,  they  would 
have  effected  a  permanent  diversion.  The 
life-long  habits  of  the  philosopher  would 
have  proved  too  strong  for  tne  players. 
There  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  lover  of  the  drama  than  Poisson. 
In  the  needy  period  of  his  youth  he  dined 
once  in  ten  days  with  a  relative  at  Paris, 
and  on  another  day  in  the  ten  he  ate  no¬ 
thing  but  dry  bread,  that  with  the  price 
of  these  two  dinners  he  might  go  to  the 
theatre.  Y et  when  he  was  fairly  embarked 
in  his  mathematical  researches  he  either 
ceased  to  attend  it,  or  it  failed  to  afford 
him  the  needful  relaxation.  “  He  passed 
the  day,”  we  quote  from  M.  Libri,  “  shut 


up  in  his  study,  without  admitting  any 
one  on  any  pretext  whatever.  There,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening, 
he  was  occupied  unintermittingly  with  his 
scientific  researches.  Then  he  dined,  and 
in  the  evening,  if  he  had  no  proofs  to  cor¬ 
rect,  he  loved  to  play  with  his  children 
and  converse  with  nis  friends.  This  uni¬ 
form,  laborious  life,  this  continual  toil  of 
the  mind  in  a  bodv  which  he  condemned 
to  complete  immobility,  ended,  in  spite  of 
his  robust  constitution,  in  undermining  his 
health.”  His  family,  his  friends,  his  phy¬ 
sician,  all  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  life  was 
only  good  for  two  things — “to  write 
mathematics  and  to  teach  them,”  and  he 
would  not  accept  an  existence  that  was  to 
be  purchased  by  abstinence  from  his  favor¬ 
ite  study.  The  feelings  of  Ampere,  even 
in  his  least  active  days,  would  have  been 
in  spirit  the  same.  He  would  never  have 
permitted  a  serious  inroad  to  be  made  up¬ 
on  his  habitual  course ;  and  it  is  more  than 
likely,  with  a  man  so  given  to  abstraction, 
that  the  sole  result  of  enticing  him  to  the 
theatre  would  have  been,  that  to  the 
theories  of  Avignon,  Grenoble,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  would  have  been  added  the  theory 
of  the  ComSdie-Franfaise. 

His  closing  days  showed  this  portion  of 
his  character  in  the  strongest  light.  He 
set  out,  sick  and  suffering,  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection,  the  17th  of  Ma^,  1836.  When 
he  arrived  at  Lyons,  his  friend  M.  Bredin, 
seeing  that  his  feeble  body  and  violent 
cough  required  total  silence  and  repose, 
endeavored  to  put  aside  a  discussion  which 
Ampere  desired  to  raise  upon  some  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Philosophy  and  Classification 
of  the  Sciences.  “  My  health !  my  health !” 
he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence,  “much 
this  has  to  do  with  my  health !  The  only 
question  between  us  here  is  of  etem.*il 
truths!”  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
development  of  the  subtle  bonds  which 
unite  the  different  sciences,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  a  review  of  all  the  men 
past  and  present  who  had  been  the  scoi^e 
or  the  benefiictors  of  their  species.  Tne 
improvement  of  mankind  was  one  of  his 
favorite  themes,  and  everything  which 
promised  it  had  the  utmost  interest  for 
him.  Nor  did  he  bound  his  views  to  his 
own  generation.  With  that  mania  which 
possessed  him  for  fathoming  depths  which 
were  unfathomable,  he  concerned  himself 
as  much  “  with  what  was  to  happen  three 
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hundred  years  hence  as  with  the  events 
which  were  passing  under  his  eyes.”  HO 
continued  to  harangue  M.  Bremn  on  this 
high  argument  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
when  he  was  completely  exhausted  by  the 
effort.  On  reaching  Marseilles  his  iUness 
compelled  him  to  halt.  A  slight  amend¬ 
ment  was  at  first  apparent.  “His  age, 
not  very  advanced,  was  also,”  continues 
M.  Ara^,  “  a  ground  for  hope.  They  did 
not  remember  that  Ampere  might  have 
said,  with  the  Dutch  pamter  Van  Over- 
becl^  ‘  Reckon  double,  gentlemen,  reckon 
double,  for  I  have  lived  day  and  night.’  ” 
He  himself  was  conscious  that  his  glass 
had  nearly  run  out.  "When  the  priest  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  pious  exhortations,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  Thanh  you  ;  before  I  started 
from  Paris  I  had  fulfill^  all  my  Christian 
duties.”  He  had  been  brought  up  reli¬ 
giously  by  his  mother ;  he  had  been  a  dili¬ 
gent  reader  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers ; 
and  although  during  the  political  convul¬ 
sions  which  disturbed  his  countir  his  faith 
was  troubled  for  a  brief  intervm  through 


the  depression  of  feeling  occasioned  by 
these  events,  he  yet  never  lost  his  footing, 
but,  when  the  wave  had  broken  over  him, 
he  was  left  standing  firm  upon  the  rock. 
This  consolation  did  not  forsake  him  in  the 
final  hour.  His  calmness  and  placidity 
astonished  his  friends  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  warmth  and  vehemence  of 
his  character.  The  last  words  he  spoke 
add  one  more  proof  to  the  hundreds  which 
exist  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  read¬ 
ing  and  memory.  A  ftmctionary  of  the 
College  commenced  reciting,  in  a  low 
voice,  some  passages  fi'om  the  Imitation 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Ampere  stopped 
him  to  observe  that  “  he  knew  the  book 
by  heart !”  “  On  the  10th  of  June,  1 836,” 
says  M.  Arago,  “  at  five  in  the  morning, 
our  illustrious  colleague,  yielding  to  the 
repeated  blows  of  sixty  years  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  suffering,  finished  dy¬ 
ing — according  to  the  beautifiil  expres¬ 
sion  of  Buffon  —  rather  than  finished  to 
live.”  Tandem  fdix.  He  was  happy  at 
last. 
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I  SHAT.L  do  some  service  to  the  reader, 
if  I  commimicate  to  him  a  few  fiwts  and 
hints  which  have  been  let  fell  in  print  by 
M.  Jules  Gerard,  killer  of  Hons  and  Ueu- 
tenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Spahis. 

M.  Gerard’s  shooting  campaigns  have 
been  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty;  as 
his  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  raising 
up  worthy  disciples  and  successors  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  branch  of  the  chase.  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  French  are  to  be 
thanked  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  many 
things  they  have  done  in  Algeria ;  for 
many  things  which  have  been  harshly  crit¬ 
icised,  and  for  much  even  which  they  could 
not  help  doing.  The  Arab  has  been  too 
long  regarded  as  a  purely  poetic  object. 
It  will  dear  our  vision  to  rest  assured  that, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  coast  of  Af¬ 


rica  had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way,  without  control  or  interference,  the 
Meiterranean  waters  might  still  be  swarm¬ 
ing  with  the  pirates  of  Morocco,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers,  and  many  a  Christian  family 
might  have  to  mourn  a  member  still  pining 
in  Mohamedan  slavery. 

But  the  Arabs  are  brave.  They  look 
down  on  Europeans  from  the  height  of 
their  grandeur  wdth  insufferable  disdain. 
The  mission  of  the  French,  therefore,  has 
been  to  subdue  them  by  a  moral  victory. 
If  you  do  good  amongst  them  by  giving 
to  the  poor,  they  will  say  you  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  your  money ;  and  will 
not  think  a  bit  the  better  of  you  for  it.  If 
you  do  good  by  rendering  strict  justice, 
they  will  say  you  do  this  to  conciliate  their 
good  opinion ;  to  convert  them  to  your 
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belief  your  customs,  your  religion ;  and 
they  will  be  distrustful  of  yoo.  If  vou 
prove  yourself  bolder  and  stronger  than 
they,  they  will  hold  you  in  respect  and 
veneration.  You  ^dll  overawe  them,  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere.  Th^  will  not  dare 
to  look  you  in  the  face.  You  risk  your 
life,  therefore,  not  solely  for  your  own 
pleasure,  but  for  civilised  Europe,  for  your 
native  land. 

What  the  Arabs  fear  most,  after  God,  is 
the  lion.  To  destroy  him  they  usually 
make  use  of  stratagem.  They  decoy  him 
into  a  hole,  and  butcher  him  there.  They 
also  murder  him  beneath  the  screen  of 
solid-built  subterranean  retreats  called  mel- 
bedas,  or  from  the  tops  of  trees  to  which 
they  have  climbed.  Rarely  do  they  attack 
him  openly ;  and,  when  they  do  it,  it  is  a 
battle  m  which  the  victory  is  dearly  bought, 
even  when  the  victory  is  on  their  side. 
But  never  has  an  Arab,  alone  or  in  com¬ 
pany,  dared  to  march  against  a  lion,  or  to 
await  him  unprotected  by.shelter  during 
the  night.  The  insolent  pride  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  lowered  by  tne  sporting  feats 
of  a  single  Frenchman. 

The  Arab  is  brave  ;  and  how  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  be  otherwise  ?  he  is  bom, 
lives,  and  dies,  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
which  the  civilised  European  knows  not, 
and  cannot  know.  In  his  childhood,  in¬ 
stead  of  morality,  they  talk  to  him  about 
massacres,  war,  and  combats.  The  wisest, 
most  virtuous,  the  man  of  the  greatest 
consideration,  is  the  man  who  commits 
murder  the  best,  and  the  oftenest.  He  is 
taught  family  vengeance,  mutual  hatred 
of  tribe  against  tribe,  execration  of  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and,  to  complete  his  education, 
when  he  has  attained  his  fifteenth  year, 
some  evening  after  the  old  men  have  been 
telling,  aroimd  the  fire  beneath  their  tent, 
their  hatreds  and  vengeances, — when  the 
neighbors  have  retire^  just  as  the  lad  is 
going  to  seek  a  place  to  lie  down  in,  his 
father  pushes  him  with  his  foot,  calling 
him  lazy  and  coward.  The  boy,  who  does 
not  understand  what  such  treatment  means, 
begs  his  parent  to  explain.  The  elder 
laughs,  and  points  to  an  old  pbtol  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  tent-pole  by  the  side  of  a  poign- 
ard.  The  lad  leaps  toward  his  &ther,  and 
respectfully  kisses  him  on  the  shoulder. 
The  pvent,  happy  and  proud  to  have  so 
promising  a  son,  makes  him  sit  down  be¬ 
side  him,  and  addresses  him  thus : 

“  Have  you  ever  gone  out  at  night  with¬ 
out  my  seeing  you  ?” 
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The  lad  relates  the  story  of  his  flirta¬ 
tions  with  a  girl  whom  he  has  sometimes 
visited,  at  the  risk  of  having  his  brains 
dashed  out  by  a  pistol-shot. 

“  Very  weU,”  s^s  the  father,  “  but  that 
is  not  enough.  You  are  tall  now,  and  it 
makes  me  blush  to  hear  the  neigh^rs  call 
you  little.  It  is  time  to  show  them  that 
you  are  a  man.” 

“  I  ask  nothing  better,”  replies  the  boy ; 
“  but  to  go  alone — ^the  nignt  looks  veiy 
dark,  and  I  am  afi-aid.” 

“For  the  first  time  you  shall  not  go 
alone.  Take  these  arms.  Take  off  your 
burnous ;  it  is  too  white.  And  tighten 
your  shirt  beneath  your  ^rdle.” 

Whilst  the  pupil  is  making  his  toilette, 
the  old  man  shps  under  a  fiiend’s  tent,  and 
says,  “  My  son  is  ready.”  The  mammas 
shed  a  few  tears,  fearing  an  unfortunate 
and  unsuccessful  result ;  but  they  are  re¬ 
assured  by  the  knowledge  that  their  dar¬ 
lings  w'ill  be  conducted  by  a  man  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage. 

Every  thing  is  thus  arranged  for  the 
best ;  and,  at  ten  o’clock,  in  a  pelting  rain 
and  a  night  as  dark  as  pitch,  three  men, 
dressed  in  earth-colored  snirts  raised  above 
the  knees  by  a  leather  girdle,  mysteriously 
start  fi'om  the  douar,  or  clustered  group 
of  tents.  Beneath  a  burnous  patched  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  which  has  served 
three  generations  without  being  washed, 
each  of  these  adventurers  conceals  a  pis¬ 
tol  and  a  dagger.  Their  heads  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  brown  caps,  and  their  feet  are 
naked.  They  march  in  silence  across  the 
country,  and  do  not  stop  till  they  are 
within  sight  of  their  enemy’s  fires.  The 
hostile  douar  consists  of  ten  or  twelve 
tents  pitched  in  a  circle,  and  touching  each 
other.  In  the  middle  are  the  flocks  and 
herds.  Outside,  and  before  each  tent,  are 
a  multitude  of  ^gs,  who  admirably  fulfil 
the  duty  of  sentinels.  In  the  douar  is  a 
man  whose  fiither  or  grandfather,  killetl 
the  parent,  or  the  grandparent  of  one  of 
our  adventurers.  The  life  of  this  man  is 
what  they  want.  One  by  one  the  fires  are 
put  out,  and  every  body  sleeps,  or  seems 
to  sleep,  except  the  aogs.  The  elder, 
aware  that  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night 
some  of  the  dogs,  worn  out  by  &tigue,  go 
to  sleep  at  last,  waits  for  the  moment  of 
action  to  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  a  lion  who  has  gone  with¬ 
out  his  dinner,  and  who,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  has  a 
rather  sharp-set  appetite,  arrives  in  the 
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same  direction.  He  perceives  three  men 
crouching  on  the  ground.  “  Good,”  he 
says ;  “  here  are  three  comrades  waiting 
for  me  extremely  apropos.”  And  he  lays 
himself  down.  You  must  know  that  the 
lion  is  naturally  very  indolent.  Now,  as 
men  who  prowl  about  by  night  are  more 
frequently  cattle-stealers  than  murderers, 
the  mother-lioness  generally  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  to  her  cub,  when,  on  attain¬ 
ing  his  majority,  he  feels  a  desire  to  see 
the  world’  “JVIy  child,  whenever  you 
meet  with  men  by  night,  you  will  follow 
them  ;  you  will  do  them  no  harm,  so  long 
as  they  keep  quiet.  Men’s  flesh  is  not  so 
good  as  bullocx’s  flesh ;  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  as  dry  as  herrings.  You  will 
therefore  travel  in  company  with  them. 
When  they  arrive  near  a  douar,  you  will 
lie  down  and  they  will  work  for  your  ben¬ 
efit.  Allow  them  to  drive  away  the  beasts 
they  have  stolen,  to  a  certain  distance; 
and  then,  when  you  come  to  a  brook  or  a 
spring  beside  the  path,  present  yourself 
and  claim  your  portion.” 

The  lion  who  nas  followed  his  mamma’s 
instructions,  has  found  the  advantage  of 
doing  so.  Instead  of  having  to  carry  or 
drag  his  dinner  for  a  tiresome  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  going  afterwards  to  find 
a  brook  to  slake  his  thirst,  he  is  spared  all 
that  trouble  by  his  human  friends.  Well ; 
our  lion  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  b 
waiting ;  but  the  dogs,  who  have  seen  his 
eyes,  or  have  scents  him,  make  a  dia¬ 
bolic^  hubbub.  The  alarm  is  given  in 
the  douar,  and  every  one  is  up  and  stir¬ 
ring.  The  women  relight  the  fires,  and 
throw  blazing  brands  about.  If  that  man¬ 
oeuvre  is  to  go  on  long,  the  day  will  break 
before  the  lion’s  comrades  can  do  a  stroke 
of  business.  But  hunger  is  pressing,  and 
he  grows  impatient.  “  Ah,  ha !”  he  says, 
“I  may  as  well  take  a  sheep  myself;  it  is 
not  heavy  to  carry.”  And  ne  rises.  The 
douar  is  situated  on  a  slope,  and  he  fiqad- 
ly  wends  his  way  to  a  point  above  it.  Tlie 
dogs,  who  follow  him  with  eye  and  nose, 
move  towards  the  same  quarter.  He  darts 
forward,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
to  tell  it,  he  has  cleared  the  hedge,  six 
feet  in  height,  which  surrounds  the  douar. 
He  has  caught  a  sheep  in  the  enclosure, 
leapt  back  again,  and  disappeared.  The 
dogs  are  inside  the  tents,  dumb  with  stu¬ 
por.  The  men  are  like  the  dogs.  The 
tempest  over,  the  rape  of  the  sheep  is  for¬ 
mally  verified.  No  European  eye  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  either  sheep  or  tents. 


so  grave-dark  is  the  night.  Eveir  one 
has  gone  to  rest  again,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  old  dogs,  the  guardian 
p^k  have  followed  their  master’s  example, 
llien  our  three  men  carefully  inspect  the 
priming  of  their  pistols,  and  creeping  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  they  advance  silent 
and  invisible.  Tlie  tent  is  pointed  out  by 
the  elder,  who  only  says  these  words  to 
the  young  people,  “Children,  be  men.” 
They  touch  the  hedge  of  living  bushes 
which  protects  the  douar ;  the  outlet  for 
the  fiock  is  stopped  up  with  thorns.  The 
old  man  whispers  in  his  companions’  ears, 
“  Do  not  stir  from  this  spot  till  you  hear 
the  dogs  barking  on  the  other  side ;  but 
then  dispatch  your  work  quickly.”  He 
turns  on  his  belly  right-about  face,  and, 
creeping  round  the  douar,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  side  opposite  to  the  tent  of  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  He  raises  himself  little  by 
little.  K  the  dogs  do  not  yet  see  him,  he 
advances  a  few  steps — ^he  coughs,  lliat 
will  do.  In  an  instant,  at  the  warning 
given  by  one,  all  the  curs  of  the  douar  are 
around  him.  To  keep  them  at  a  distance 
he  has  only  to  walk  towards  them  on  all 
fours — ^the  dogs  are  afraid,  and  will  not 
come  near  him. 

But  the  gate  of  the  douar  has  already 
been  cautiously  removed  by  his  lads  in 
training.  The  tent  is  there,  within  their 
grasp.  They  thrust  their  heads  in  and  lis¬ 
ten.  Nothing.  Everybody  is  slumber¬ 
ing.  The  women  are  at  the  further  end 
— the  children  are  near  the  women.  The 
master  whom  they  want,  is  lying  asleep 
across  the  entrance,  with  a  pistol  imder 
his  head  and  his  yataghan  by  his  side.  The 
lad  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has 
completely  disappeared  beneath  the  tent. 
The  darlmess  prevents  him  fronl  seeing 
his  enemy,  but  he  hears  his  breathing.  He 
drags  himself  up  to  him ;  he  scents  his 
breath.  The  head  must  certainly  be  there ! 
A  pistol-shot  is  heard,  and  all  is  told.  An 
hour  afterwards,  our  three  assassins  are 
snoring  in  their  tents,  like  saints  in  bliss. 
Next  day  the  child  is  proclaimed  a  man, 
and  is  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  the 
councils.  His  comrades  speak  to  him  with 
deference,  and  some  pretty  girl  will  re¬ 
compense  him  for  his  good  action. 

The  man  who  has  received  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  this  is  necessarily  bold,  and 
bold  by  night.  Whence,  then,  comes  the 
respect  which  the  Arab  entertains  for  the 
lion  ?  It  arises  from  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  which  the  animal  has  given  of  his 
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strength  and  courage.  There  have  been 
many  struggles,  many  combats — always 
has  the  lion  proved  the  strongest.  When 
he  has  &llen  before  the  force  of  numbers, 
the  victory  has  cost  too  dear. 

The  lion’s  existence  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts,  which  make  him,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  two  distinct  animals,  and  have 

S'ven  rise  to  numberless  errors  respecting 
m.  Those  two  parts  are,  the  mght  ana 
the  day.  By  day  his  habit  is  to  retire  into 
the  forest,  away  from  noise,  to  digest  and 
sleep  at  his  ease.  Because  man  has  chanced 
to  meet  fece  to  fiice,  with  impunity,  by 
day,  a  lion  whom  the  flies  or  tne  sun  has 
compelled  to  shift  his  quarters,  or  who 
was  driven  by  thirst  to  tne  nearest  brook. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  lion  will  not  at¬ 
tack  man ;  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the 
animal  was  half  asleep,  and  also  had  his 
stomach  full.  In  a  country  like  Algeria, 
literally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
the  licm  is  never  hungry  during  the  day. 
The  natives,  flilly  aware  of  that,  take  care 
to  keep  at  home  at  the  hour  when  the 
lion  leaves  his  den ;  and,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  travel  by  night  they  never  do 
so  alone  or  on  foot. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  caused  in  Africa  by 
lions.  One  lion  whose  acmiaintance  was 
specially  sought  after  by  M.  Gdrard  had 
been  domiciled  in  the  range  of  hills  called 
Jebel-Krounega  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  During  that  time  his  maintenance 
must  have  cost  the  neighborhood  no  small 
trifle.  From  the  age  of  eight  months  to 
a  year,  lion-whelps  begin  to  attack  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  which  during 
the  day  come  into  the  neighborhood  of 
their  home.  Sometimes  they  attack  cat¬ 
tle;  but  they  are  still  so  clumsy,  that 
there  are  often  ten  beasts  wound^  for 
one  killed,  and  their  fether  is  obliged  to 
interfere.  It  is  not  before  they  are  two 
years  old  that  young  lions  are  able  to 
strangle  a  horse,  a  buUock,  or  a  camel,  by 
a  single  bite  in  the  throat,  and  to  clear  the 
hedges,  more  than  six  feet  high,  by  which 
the  douars  are  supposed  to  be  protected. 
The  period  from  one  or  two  years  of  age 
is  ab^lutely  ruinous  to  the  country ;  in 
fiict,  the  amiable  family  kill  not  merely  to 
feed  themselves,  but  to  learn  how  to  kill. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  expense  of  such 
an  apprenticeship  to  those  who  have  to 
supply  the  materials  workeil  upon.  The 
Arabs  on  pitching  their  tents  in  a  fresh 
spot,  calculate  as  follows:  so  much  for 
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me,  so  much  for  the  government,  and  so 
much  for  the  lion  ;  and  the  lion  has  al¬ 
ways  the  lion’s  share.  Lions  are  not  adult 
till  they  are  eight  years  old.  At  that  age 
they  have  acquired  their  complete  strength ; 
and  the  male,  a  third  larger  than  the  lis- 
male,  has  his  full  mane.  Do  not  iudge  of 
wild  lions  by  the  degenerate  inmvidnals 
whom  you  behold  in  menageries.  The 
latter  have  been  taken  from  the  teat,  and 
brought  up  like  tame  rabbits,  not  with 
their  mother’s  milk,  open-air  life,  and  lib¬ 
erty  ;  but  with  insufficient  and  unhealthy 
diet.  Hence  their  mean  and  slender  pro¬ 
portions,  their  wretched  physiognomy, 
and  their  scanty  mane,  whicn  makes  them 
resemble  poodle-dogs,  and  would  cause 
them  to  be  disowned  by  their  fellow- 
hrutes  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  live  well 
by  plundering  the  Arabs,  and  on  whom 
they  lay^  a  tax  ten  time  heavier  than 
that  which  is  paid  to  the  state.  A  lion’s 
life  lasts  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  He 
annually  kills  or  consumes  six  thousand 
francs’  (two  hundred  and  forty  pounds’) 
worth  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  camels,  and 
sheep.  Taking  the  average  length  of  his 
existence,  which  is  thirty-five  years,  every 
lion  costs  the  Arabs  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  francs.  The  thirty  lions  at  this 
moment  to  be  found  in  the  province  of 
Constantine,  and  who  will  be  replaced  hj 
others  arriving  from  the  regency  of  Tunis 
or  Morocco,  cost  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  francs  annually.  In  the  districts 
where  M.  Gerard  habitually  shoots,  the 
Arab  who  pays  five  francs  in  taxes  to  the 
state,  pays  fiftv  to  the  lion.  The  natives 
have  destroyed  half  the  woods  of  Alge¬ 
ria,  to  keep  these  dangerous  animals  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  French  authorities, 
m  the  hope  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  fires 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  forests  com¬ 
pletely,  inflict  heavy  fines  on  the  Arabs 
who  act  as  incendiaries.  What  happens  ? 
The  Arabs  club  to  pay  the  fines,  and  the 
fires  go  on  as  destrcctively  as  ever. 

The  lion’s  black  miul  on  property  is  ex¬ 
acting  enough;  now  for  that  on  human 
life.  In  summer  time,  when  the  days  are 
long,  the  black-maned  lion  fthere  are  three 
varieties  of  lions  in  Algeria)  leaves  his  den 
at  sunset  and  takes  his  post  by  the  side  of 
a  mountain-path,  to  await  fbr  late-travel¬ 
ling  horsemen  and  foot-passengers.  An 
Arab  of  M.  Gerard’s  acquaintance,  in 
such  a  rencontre,  dismounted,  took  off*  the 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  ran  away,  carrying 
on  his  head  the  equipment  of  his  horse. 
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which  waa  immediately  strangled  before 
his  eyes.  Bat  things  do  not  Sways  turn 
out  so  well ;  and,  whether  on  foot  or 
moxmted,  travellers  seldom  get  clear  oflf^ 
if  they  are  once  in  the  presence  of  the 
black-maned  lion.  There  are  a  great 
many  modem  instances  of  Arabs  being 
devoured  by  lions ;  the  following  is  quoted, 
because  it  is  well-known  to  all  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Constantine : 

Several  years  before  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  tnat  city,  amongst  the  numerous  j 
male&ctors  with  whom  the  prisons  over¬ 
flowed,  were  two  persons  condemned  to 
death, — two  brothers  who  were  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  next  day.  They  were  highway 
robbers,  hamstringers,  and  cut-throats,  of 
whose  courage  and  strength  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  tales  were  related.  Hie  Bey,  fear¬ 
ing  they  would  make  their  escape,  ordered 
them  to  be  shackled  together;  that  is, 
each  of  them  had  one  foot  riveted  in  the 
same  ring  of  solid  iron.  No  one  knows 
how  the  matter  was  managed  ;  but  every 
one  knows  that,  when  the  executioner 
presented  himself  the  cell  was  empty. 
The  two  brothers,  who  had  succeeded  m 
escaping,  after  vain  exertions  to  cut  or 
open  their  common  fetter,  proceeded 
across  country,  in  order  to  avoid  any  im- 
plcasant  meeting.  When  daylight  came 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  rocks ;  at  night, 
they  continued  their  journey.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  they  met  a  lion.  The 
two  brothers  began  by  throwing  stones  at 
him  and  shouting  with  all  their  strength 
to  drive  him  away ;  but  the  animal  lay 
down  before  them,  and  would  not  stir. 
Finding  that  threats  .and  insults  did  no 
ood,  they  tried  the  eflTect  of  prayers; 
ut  the  lion  bounded  upon  them,  and 
dashed  them  to  the  ground,  and  amused 
himself  by  eating  the  elder  of  the  two  at 
the  side  of  his  brother,  who  pretended  to 
be  dead.  When  the  lion  came  to  the  leg 
which  was  confined  by  the  iron  fetter, 
finding  it  resisted  his  teeth,  he'  cut  off  the 
limb  above  the  knee.  Then,  whether  he 
had  eaten  enough,  or  whether  he  was 
thirsty,  he  proceeded  to  a  spring  a  little 
way  off.  ^e  poor  surviving  wretch 
looked  around  for  a  place  of  refuge ;  for 
he  was  afraid  the  lion  would  come  back 
again  after  drinking.  And  therefore, 
dragging  after  him  his  brother’s  leg,  he 
contrived  to  hide  himself  in  a  silo,  which 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  find  close  by. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  heard  the  lion  roar¬ 
ing  with  rage  and  pacing  to  and  fro  close 


to  the  hole  in  which  he  had  retreated.  At 
last,  daylight  came,  and  the  lion  departed. 
The  instant  that  the  unfortunate  man  got 
out  of  the  silo,  he  found  himself  in  the 
presenee  of  several  of  the  Bey’s  cavalry, 

I  who  were  on  his  track.  One  of  them  took 
him  up  on  horseback  behind  him,  and  he 
was  brought  back  to  Constantine,  where 
they  put  him  into  prison  again.  The  Bey, 
scarcely  belie\'ing  the  facts  related  by  his 
vassals,  desired  to  see  the  man,  and  had 
him  appear  before  him,  still  dragging  after 
him  his  brother’s  leg.  Ahmed-Bey,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  reputation  for  cruelty, 
ordered  the  fetter  to  be  broken,  and 
granted  the  poor  wretch  his  life. 

It  is  now  time  to  buckle  on  our  game- 
ba^,  and  go  out  with  M,  G6rard  to  shoot 
a  lion  to  put  into  it. 

“  My  aid  had  been  reonested,” — ^writes 
the  Lion-killer, — “  by  tne  inhabitants  of 
the  Mahouna  (circle  of  Ghelma),  to  rid 
them  of  a  family  of  lions  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  among  them,  and  who 
aoused  the  rights  of  hospitality.  On  ar¬ 
riving  there,  I  received  all  the  requisite 
information,  and  I  learned  that  every 
night  they  went  to  drink  in  the  Oned- 
Cherf.  I  immediately  repaired  to  the 
borders  of  that  stream,  ana  found  there, 
not  only  those  gentry’s  footmarks  on  the 
sand,  but  also  the  pomts  of  their  usual  ap¬ 
proach  and  departure.  The  family  was 
numerous;  it  consisted  of  the  mther, 
mother,  and  three  grown-up  children. 
According  to  the  natives,  their  den  was 
situated  in  an  impenetrable  stronghold 
halfway  up  the  mountain.  Old  Taieb,  the 
chieftam  of  the  place,  came  to  me,  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  numerous  tracks  imprinted  on  the 
water’s  edge : 

“  ‘  They  are  too  many  for  us ;  let  us 
come  away.’ 

“At  this  epoch,  I  had  already  passed 
more  than  a  hundred  nights  alone  and  un¬ 
sheltered,  with  the  starry  firmament  for 
my  roo^  sometimes  seated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine,  frequented  by  lions,  sometimes 
beating  the  narrow  paths  which  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  through  the 
woods.  I  had  met  with  gangs  of  marau¬ 
ders  and  with  lions,  and,  by  the  help  of 
Gh)d  and  St.  Hubert,  I  had  always  got 
out  of  my  difficulties  unharmed.  Only, 
experience  had  taught  me  that  two  bul¬ 
lets  rarely  sufficed  to  kill  an  adult  lion ; 
and  every  time  I  opened  a  fresh  cam¬ 
paign,  I  could  not  help  remembering  such 
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and  sach  a  night  which  seemed  a  little  too 
long,  either  l^cause  1  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  fever  which  compelled  my 
hand  to  tremble  when  I  commanded  it  to 
be  firm,  or  because  an  imweloome  thun¬ 
derstorm  had  prevented  my  seeing  the 
least  thing  whatever  near  me  for  whole 
hours,  and  that  at  moments  when  the 
rolling  thunder  was  responded  to  by  the 
lion's  roar,  so  close  that  I  regarded  every 
flash  of  lightning  as  a  lucky  event  whose 
continuance  I  would  have  purchased  at 
the  price  of  half  my  blood. 

“  But  still,  1  loved  this  solitary  life ;  I 
sought  it  from  a  feeling  of  nationality,  for 
the  sake  of  lowering  the  malevolent  pride 
of  the  Arabs,  whom  I  delighted  to  see 
bow  down  before  a  Frenchman ;  not  so 
much  for  the  services  which  he  gratui¬ 
tously  rendered  them  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  nut  because  he  accomplished  alone 
what  thev  dared  not  undert^e  in  compa¬ 
ny.  And  thus,  not  onlv  was  every  bon 
who  fell  a  subject  to  them  of  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  but  moreover,  they  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  stranger  dare  venture 
alone  by  night  into  ravines  which  the  na¬ 
tives  avoid^  in  broad  daylight.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Arabs  (brave  in  war,  brave 
everywhere  except  in  the  presence  of 
“  the  master,”  who  they  say  derives  his 
strength  firom  God)  the  sportsman  has  no 
need  to  awaken  the  douars  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  a  distant  gunshot,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  triumph.  It  is  enough  for  him  to 
quit  his  tent  at  the  evening  twilight,  and 
to  return  safe  and  sound  at  the  point  of 
day.  It  will  be  easily  understCK>d  that 
this  feeling  of  the  popi^r  mind  made  it  a 
law  for  me  to  proceed  in  the  path  I  had 
traced  out ;  that  it  afforded  me  a  great 
support  agunst  emotions  which  were 
sometimes  too  strong;  and,  I  am  not 
ashamed  too  add,  agamst  the  mental  ago¬ 
ny  of  noctural  isolation  in  a  country 
abounding  with  perils  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

I^  amongst  the  sportsmen  for  whose 
sake  I  have  written  these  lines,  there  were 
one  who  desired  to  enter  the  lists, — ^in 
order  to  make  him  comprehend  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  is  the  recompense  for  the 
moral  and  physical  fatigue  necessarily  un¬ 
dergone  by  whoever  exercises  such  a  pro¬ 
fession  as  this,  to  him  I  would  say :  ^e 
career  is  open  to  all ;  enter  upon  it  valiant¬ 
ly!  But  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
covered  hiding-places,  the  ambuscades  in 
use  amongst  the  Arabs!  Have  nothing 


to  do  with  daylight  sport,  either  alone,  or 
in  the  presence  of  people  who  will  prevent 
your  filing  afraid !  Wait  for  the  night ; 
and  at  the  first  roar  of  the  lion,  set  out, 
but  set  out  alone  and  on  foot.  If  you  do 
not  meet  with  the  animal,  begin  again  the 
following  night,  if  you  can,  and  then  the 
next,  and  then  again  the  next,  till  your 
expedition  has  come  to  its  denouement. 
K  vou  return  (which  I  heartily  desire,  in 
order  that  I  ma^  reagn  my  office  to  yonb 
I  promise  you,  m  reward  for  the  trouble 
^ou  have  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfect 
mdifference  about  death,  with  whom  you 
will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  alliance; 
and  secondly,  the  esteem,  the  affection, 
the  gratitude,  and  more  than  that,  of  a 
multitude  of  people  who  are,  and  wUl  re¬ 
main  hostile  to  all  your  countrymen,  and 
to  your  religion^  and,  finally,  recollec¬ 
tions  which  will  infuse  youth  into  your 
old  age.  If  you  do  not  return  (for  which 
I  shall  be  extremely  sorry,  both  on  your 
account  and  my  own),  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  on  the  spot  where  the  Arabs 
find  your  renudns,  they  will  raise,  not  a 
mausoleum,  as  people  call  it  at  home,  but 
a  heap  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  which 
they  will  place  broken  pots,  old  iron,  can¬ 
non  balls,  in  short  a  heap  of  things  which 
serve  them  in  the  place  of  epitaph,  and 
which  signify,  ‘A  man  died  here.’  You 
ought  to  know  that  amongst  the  Arabs,  it 
is  not  enough  to  wear  moustaches  on  your 
lips,  and  a  beard  on  your  chin,  to  be  ‘  a 
man ;’  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  sim¬ 
ple  epitaph  implies  more  than  many  eulo¬ 
gistic  phrases,  and  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  desire  no  other.” 

This  digression  will  be  excused  as  a 
transitionary  interlude  to  the  rest  of  M. 
Gerard’s  story. 

“The  old  cheik  earnestly  insisted  at 
first,  that  I  should  enter  the  douar,  and 
then  that  he  should  leave  with  me  a  few 
men,  whose  looks  betrayed  that  they  were 
not  anxious  to  stop.  I  refused  both  pro¬ 
positions,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire 
with  his  people ;  for  the  night  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  the  lions  might  now  come 
down  at  any  moment.  The  brave  fellow 
unwillingly  complied  with  my  advice ;  and 
before  leaving  asked  my  permission  to  s.ay 
the  evening  prayers  in  company  with  his 
followers,  in  order,  he  said,  that  God 
might  Ti'atch  over  me  daring  the  night, 
through  the  whole  course  of  which  no  one 
in  the  mountain  would  close  their  eyes, 
but  would  anxiously  await,  both  great 
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and  Rmall,  for  the  news  which  my  gun  ■  steps  of  five  lions  who  had  been  there  only 
should  tell  them.  The  prayer  ended,  the  I  the  daj’  before,  of  the  pile  of  firewood  pre- 
cheik  came  to  me,  and  said :  1  pared  m  their  honor,  and  of  the  mystenons 

*“  If  it  please  God  to  hear  our  prayers,  '■  den,  over  which  the  shades  of  night 
and  if  you  will  cheer  the  spirits  of  those  already  cast  an  impenetrable  veil,  which 
who  love  you, — after  you  have  killed,  my  imagination  amused  itself  with  tearing 
li^ht  the  fire  wliich  mv  men  shall  prepare  asunder,  to  count  the  claws  and  the  teeth 
directly ;  so  that,  when  our  ears  have  of  the  seigneur  with  the  bi^  head  and  of 
heard  the  signal  of  battle,  our  eyes  may  the  family  under  his  protection, 
behold  the  token  of  victory.  I  promise  “  Seated  beneath  an  oleander  which 
you  we  will  answer  you.’  I  readfly  as-  commands  the  ford,  I  tried  hard  to  dis¬ 
sented  to  Taieb’s  wish ;  and  in  an  instant  cover  with  ears  and  eyes,  the  fire  of  a 
an  enormous  pile  was  made,  and  so  well  j  tent,  the  barking  of  a  dog  on  the  hills, 
prepared  that  a  match  was  all  that  was  j  something,  in  short,  which  should  say  to 
wanted  to  set  it  on  fire.  While  the  me, ‘You  are  not  utterly  alone.*  But  all 
cheik’s  people  were  busy  about  the  prepa-  was  silent  and  dark  around  me — as  far  as 
rations,  with  an  ardor  rare  amongst  the  sight  and  hearing  could  ascertain,  nothing 
Arabs  (who  are  the  incarnation  of  in-  human  was  near.  I  was  absolutely  t^te- 


dolence),  their  master  remained  close  by  &-tcte  with  my  gun.  Meanwhile  the  hour 
ray  side,  and  said :  advanced,  and  the  moon  (which  I  did  not 

“  ‘  If  I  thought  you  would  not  laugh  at  expect  to  see,  so  contracted  was  my  hori- 
me,  I  would  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.’  aonl  began  to  scatter  around  me  a  sort  of 
“  ‘An  old  man’s  w'ords,’  I  answered,  ‘are  ;  halt-light  which  I  accepted  with  gratitude, 
always  respected.’  It  might  be  eleven  o’clock,  and  I  began  to 

“  ‘  Well,  listen,  my  son.  If  the  lions  be  suiprised  at  having  to  wait  so  long, 
come  to-night,  the  seigneur  with  the  great  when  I  thought  I  heard  something  walk- 
head  (the  Arabs  thus  designate  the  adult  ing  in  the  wood.  Little  bv  little  the 
male  lion)  will  march  the  first.  Do  not  sounds  grew  more  distinct — there  was  no 
trouble  yourself  about  the  others.  The  possibility  of  doubting  they  were  caused 
children  are  already  too  big  for  the  moth-  by  several  large  animals.  I  soon  perceiv- 
er  to  concern  herself  about  them,  and  ed  beneath  the  branches  some  moving 
they  all  trust  entirely  to  their  father ;  keep  luminous  points,  which  cast  a  reddish 
your  eye,  therefore,  on  the  seigneur  witn  gleam.  I  nad  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  great  head.  Do  not  forget  that,  if  the  family  of  lions,  walking  in  single  file 
your  hour  is  come,  it  is  he  who  ihtII  kill  in  the  direction  of  the  ford  where  I  had 
you,  and  the  others  who  Mnll  eat  you.’  [  posted  myself.  Instead  of  five,  I  counted 
llis  people  having  called  him  at  that  mo-  only  three ;  and,  when  they  stopped  at 
ment.  ‘  Go  on,’  he  shouted  to  them,  ‘  I  fifteen  paces’  distance  from  the  river’s 
will  follow  YOU  directly.’  Then,  after  an  brink,  I  thought  that  the  one  who  came 
inquiring  glance  around,  as  if  he  had  some  first,  although  more  than  respectable  in 
confidential  communication  to  make,  he  stature  and  phjrsiognomy,  could  not  be 
put  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  said  in  the  seigneur  with  the  large  head  "whose 
a  whisper,  ‘  he  has  stolen  my  handsomest  description  had  been  given  me,  and  whom 
mare  and  ten  bullocks.’  i  the  cheik  recommended  so  wannly  to  my 

‘“Who  has  robbed  you  of  that?’  I  notice, 
asked,  in  the  same  subdued  tone  of  voice.  “There  they  were,  all  three  at  a  stand- 
“  ‘  He  I’  he  answered,  pointing  with  his  still,  regarding  me  with  looks  of  astonish- 
fist  to  the  monntmn  slope.  ment.  Following  out  my  plan  of  attack, 

“‘But,’  srad  I,  begmning  to  lose  pa-  I  .aimed  at  the  middle  of  the  shoul- 
tience,  ‘  tell  me  the  name  or  the  thief.’  der  of  the  first,  and  fired.  A  ter- 


but  I  guessed  the  rest,  and  could  not  help  |  entering  the  wood,  and  the  third,  with 
laughinj^  when  I  recollected  his  recom- :  both  his  shoulders  broken,  dragging  him- 
raendations.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  self  on  his  belly  to  make  for  me.  I  im- 
the  cheik  had  disappeared  in  the  wood,  mediately  comprehended  that  the  papa 
.and  I  was  left  alone  on  the  brink  of  the  and  the  mamma  did  not  belong  to  the 
Oued-Cherf^  in  the  presence  of  the  foot-  party,  a  circumstance  which  I  did  not  re- 
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gret  one  single  instant.  Feeling  now  re¬ 
assured  respecting  the  intentions  of  those 
whom  their  brother’s  fall  had  induced  to 
depart,  I  devoted  my  whole  attention  to 
him.  I  had  just  reloaded  my  barrel  with 
powder,  when,  with  an  effort  that  made 
him  roar  with  pain,  he  arrived  within 
three  paces  of  myseli^  showing  me  every 
tooth  in  liis  head.  My  second  ball,  like 
the  first,  sent  him  rolUng  in  the  river’s 
bed.  Thrice  he  returned  to  tlie  charge. 
The  third  ball,  put  point  blank  into  m 
eye,  stretched  him  dead. 

^*The  lion  whom  I  had  just  killed  was 
an  animal  about  three  years  old,  very  &t 
and  plump,  and  armed  like  a  veteran. 
After  having  made  sure  that  he  was  worth 
all  the  powder  I  had  burned  on  his  ac¬ 
count,  and  that  the  Arabs  on  beholding 
him  would  salute  him  with  respectful  satis¬ 
faction,  1  remembered  the  beacon  pile, 
and  soon  made  an  illumination  on  the 
mountain  ridge.  The  eclioes  brought  me 


[Jan., 

a  distant  detonation;  the  signal  of  the 
victory  which  the  cheik  transmitted  to  all 
the  douars  of  the  Mahouna,  who  responded 
to  it  in  their  turn.  At  ^ybreak,  more 
than  two  hundred  Arabs,  men,  women, 
and  children,  arrived  from  aU  quarters  to 
contemplate  and  insult  at  their  ease  the 
common  enemy.  The  cheik  was  amongst 
the  first  to  appear.  He  informed  me  that 
whilst  I  was  killing  this  lion,  the  seigneur 
with  the  big  head,  accompanied  by  his 
better  half,  had  carried  off  another  of  his 
bullocks  for  their  midnight  reveh” 

Now,  reader,  if  you  are  a  sportsman, 
you  may  have  sometimes  expressed,  after 
dinner,  a  wish  to  kill  a  lion.  Ton  may 
have  even  said,  am  sure  that  I  could 
kill  a  lion.”  If  the  desire  is  in  your  heart, 
and  not  on  your  lips  merely,  here  is  the 
clue  to  the  secret  of  doing  so.  But  no,  I 
had  better  stop  short.  You  can  go  and 
take  lessons  oi  the  lion-killing  lieutenant 
himself. 


From  Tittli  Magastoei 
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Weitkes  of  books  were  never  so  dis¬ 
cursive  and  volatile  as  now.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  you  are  to  expect  from 
the  antecedents  of  an  author.  Ihe  grave 
divine  shall  start  you  on  a  succession  of 
uftaws  with  his  comical  and  rollicking 
umor;  and  the  professed  novelist  sh^ 
plunge  you  in  perturbations  profound  and 
painml  over  the  saddest  solecisms  of  hu¬ 
man  character  and  conduct.  The  literary 
frculty  is  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
in  exercise :  the  chiel  amang  us  takin’ 
notes”  is  an  omnipresent  chiel,  who  besets 
us  in  our  walking  and  talking,  our  eating 
and  drinking,  our  lying  down  and  our 
rising  up ;  so  that  we  are  made  to  speak 
and  act  print  without  knowing  or  intend¬ 
ing  it.  All  tradition  has  been  stereotyped 
long  since,  and  the  flying  gossip  of  to-^y 
is  the  literary  article  of  to-morrow.  More 
than  this — shoals  of  litth-cUeurs  of  both 


sexes  are  digging  and  burrowing  among 
the  forgotten  rubbish  of  past  centuries,  to 
discover  and  drag  forth,  and  reanimate, 
the  forms  and  phases  of  persons  and  things 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets 
ages  ago.  Of  the  value  qf  the  gems  they 
bring  to  light,  there  will  be  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion ;  but  the  pleasing  fact  to 
these  literary  resurrection  men  ^and  wo¬ 
men)  is,  that  there  is  a  market  tor  them 
all,  an  appetite  that  grows  all  the  hungrier 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  may  be  stimulat¬ 
ed  but  cannot  be  appeased  by  every  fresh 
banquet.  In  conseq^uence  of  this  universal 
taste  for  what  is  piquant  and  novel,  and, 
let  us  add,  scandalous,  in  reference  to  our 
honored  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
and  great  grand  ditto,  we  are  being  con- 
tinu^y  feted  with  fresh  exhumations  from 
the  exhaustless  mines  which  old  books 
and  old  correspondence  present  to  the 
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diggers.  For  otur  own  part  we  confess  to 
a  relish  for  such  disjecta,  and  make  no 
scruple  of  acknowledging  our  gratitude  to 
the  authors  of  the  countless  volumes  of 
Ana,  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  Materials 
for  History,  and  such^e  collectanea  and 
compilations  with  which  the  circulating 
libraries  abound,  and  of  which  each  re¬ 
volving  season  sends  forth  its  quota.  It 
is  good  to  know  something  of  the  private 
life  and  habits  of  the  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona  ;  and  if  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that 
they  were  suluect  to  the  like  passions,  and 
subdued  by  the  same  littlenesses,  as  our¬ 
selves,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  know¬ 
ledge  should  be  withheld  from  us.  It  may 
help  us  to  preserve  our  self-respect,  and 
shield  us  from  the  despairing  notion  that 
we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors, 
and  are  incapable  of  imitating  their  exam¬ 
ple.  Indiviaually,  we  don’t  care  a  straw 
to  be  told  that  liady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tage  revelled  in  a  dirty  free,  wore  her 
hair  uncombed  and  flufTv,  and  fidgeted  in 
a  chemise  that  had  not  been  washed  for  a 
month ;  but  even  the  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  fiict  may  be  consoling  to  some 
body — Mrs. ,  for  instance,  who  can¬ 
didly  confessed  to  us  the  other  day,  that 
BO  frr  from  having  any  sympathies  with 
this  hydropathic  age,  she  preferred  dry¬ 
rubbing  in  her  personal  practice,  and  in¬ 
variably  confined  herself  to  that  during 
the  winter  months  1  To  a  lazy  fellow  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  great  men 
have  been  slug-a-beds  in  their  time,  and 
yet  rose  early  enough  to  win  a  reputation ; 
while  topers  may  rejoice  in  the  conviction 
that  Addison  was  fond  of  his  bottle,  and 
never  half  so  brilliant  in  any  other  com¬ 
pany.  In  this  way  no  end  ol  sweets  may 
be  gathered  from  the  mass  which  the 
workers  in  the  literary  hive  do  their  best 
to  accumulate.  As  to  the  influence  of 
virtuous  examine  which  they  also  uplift 
for  our  admiration  and  emulation,  we 
need  say  nothing — we  are  so  virtuous  a 

ale  now  that  a  hint  on  tliat  score  would 
ut  a  waste  of  ink — example  of  our 
farefrthers,  indeed  I — it  were  a  lucky  thing 
for  them  if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of 
ours. 

The  above  remarks  have  arisen  from 
the  rapid  peruaal  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Doran’s, 
put  into  our  hands  by  a  firiend,  entitled 
^  Habits  and  Men,  with  Remnants  of  Re¬ 
cord  touching  the  Makers  of  Both.”* 

*  Loodoo :  Bentley. 


The  book,  on  the  whole  is  worthy' of 
taking  rank  among  the  very  best  oi  the 
class  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  far  better  qualified  for 
literaiy  labor  than  the  “  resurrectionists” 
above  alluded  to — and  is  not  only  full  of 
curious  matter  cunningly  selected,  but  is 
flavored  with  so  pungent  a  spice  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  coupled  witn  a  kind  of  dry,  careless 
humor,  that  while  it  w^ill  be  sure  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  light  reader,  it  will  also  furnish 
pleasant  pabulum  for  those  of  a  more  re¬ 
flective  turn.  It  treats  of  the  habits  of 
man  and  womankind  in  a  twofold  way, , 
giving  us  the  garments  and  the  wearers 
of  them  during  a  long  course  of  time, 
from  Queen  Etneldreda,  qua  enim  lota 
erat  corde,  non  necesse  erat  ut  lavabatur 
corpore”  (who  was  so  thoroughly  well- 
washed  in  heart  that  she  never  found  it 
necessary  to  wash  her  person),  dowm  to 
Beau  Brummel,  who  consortea  with  roy¬ 
alty  by  sheer  force  of  impudence,  and  who 
ruined  himself  by  an  excessive  display  of 
the  same  fine  qu^ty,  and  perished  miser¬ 
ably  in  exile  and  poverty.  The  volume 
has  the  unusual  merits  of  being  brief^ 
pithv,  and  agreeable  to  read ;  it  deals 
much  in  biographical  details  of  a  curious 
cast,  ai)^  contains,  mingled  wdth  matters 
broadly  comic,  others  that  are  seriously 
startling,  as  well  as  scrai)s  of  narrative 
both  novel  and  amusing. 

The  author,  in  introducing  us  to  the 
“  Tiring-bowers  of  Queens,”  bids  us  tread 
lightly  on  what  b  sacred  ground.  Of  its 
sacredness  the  reader  may  judge  from 
the  few  items  we  abbrevbte  for  hb  amuse¬ 
ment.  To  begin :  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
the  first  Queen  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
was  an  elegant  dresser.  When  she  died  she 
bequeathed  her  garments  by  will,  giving 
her  tunic  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity,  and  all  her  petticoats  to  the  nuns. 
Matilda,  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Henry  L, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  tight  lacing. 
Elcanora,  consort  of  Henry  H.,  was  an  ex¬ 
travagant  hussy,  and  half  ruined  her  maids 
of  honor  by  the  splendor  she  compelled 
them  to  maintfun.  King  J ohn  aUowanced 
hb  wife,  measuring  the  cloth  for  her  gar¬ 
ments,  and  restricting  her  in  slioes.  Hen¬ 
ry  HI.  and  hb  Queen,  both  insufferable 
fops,  bilked  their  tailors  and  dress-makers 
— gUttered  like  dragon-flies  at  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  expense,  and  united  with  the  gaudi¬ 
est  splendor  the  most  intense  meaimess. 
They  invited  themselves  daily  to  dine  with 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Loudon,  and 
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having  first  devoured  the  viands,  finished 
by  waking  off  with  the  plate !  Eleanora 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  was  tne  Royal  mother 
of  all  good  English  house-wives,  and  first 
introduced  tapestry  and  hangings  into  the 
dwelling ;  and  she  is  the  only  sovereign 
who  ever  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  her  tailor. 
When  she  died  Edward  swore  eternal 
grief,  and  in  the  following  week  took  to 
flirting,  and  ended  by  marrying  Margue¬ 
rite  o?  France,  who  made  him  a  good  wife, 
dressed  liecomingly,  and  paid  her  tailor’s 
bills.  Richard  if.  pledgea  half  his  jewels 
to  pay  for  his  bride  and  bridal.  His  wife 
was  Anne,  of  Bohemia ;  she  was  not  re¬ 
markable  for  dressing,  but  she  ruled  her 
husband  without  his  Knowing  it,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  made  the  statement  at  her  grave-side, 
she  passed  her  leisure  in  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  vulgar  (Bohemian)  tongue. 
Joanna,  of  Narvarre,  spouse  of  Henry  fV., 
was  a  penurious  dame,  and  moum^  for 
the  King  in  a  black  cloth  gown  at  seven 
and  eightpenoe  the  yard,  with  eighteen- 
pence  for  the  making,  and  shoes  at  seven- 
penoe  the  pmr.  Katherine,  of  V alois,  wife 
of  Henry  V .,  whose  wooing  Shakspere  has 
recorded  dressed  with  taste.  Her  corpse 
was  taken  from  her  tomb,  during  *he  re¬ 
pairs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  never 
replaced.  “It  became  mummified,  and 
in  a  coffin  with  a  loose  lid,  was  open  to  the 
eye  and  touch.  People  kissed  it  for  two¬ 
pence,  until  the  year  in  which  Louis  XVI. 
was  beheaded,  and  thrones  began  to  tum¬ 
ble.”  The  body  was  then  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  dainty  morsel,  or  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  to  the  self-denying  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  it  was  unceremoniously 
swept  into  the  dusthole  covered  by  West- 
nunster  Abbey.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 
VII.,  was  a  provident  housewife,  and 
made  her  tailor  mend  eight  gowns  at  the 
cost  of  two-pence  a-pieoe.  She  preferred 
to  pawn  her  plate  rather  than  borrow 
money.  Of  the  Wives  of  Henry  VIII., 
Katharine  of  Arragon  entered  I.>ondon 
wearing  a  broad,  round  hat,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  dresfflng-time  was  murdered 
time.  Anne  of  Boleyn  spent  more  time  at 
her  mirror  than  any  of  the  rest;  she 
brought  in  hanging  sleeves  and  kerchief 
collar-bands,  which  were  both,  in  her  case, 
devices  to  conceal  personal  drfects.  Jane 
Seymour  had  a  different  taste.  At  her 
death  poor  Henry  wept — ^because  he  had 
missed  the  chance  of  butchering  her. 
Anne  of  Cleves  came  to  him  bundled  up 
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in  a  dozen  petticoats,  after  the  Dutch 
fashion,  and  horrified  him.  She  was  a 
better  cook  than  a  Queen ;  but  she  had 
the  wit  to  save  her  neck,  and  got  away 
from  the  Royal  father  of  Eng^h  wife- 
smashers  with  a  retiring  pension.  Kathe¬ 
rine  Howard  was  in  most  things  her  op¬ 
posite;  and  Katharine  Parr,  the  sixth 
wife,  was  superior  to  both;  she  was  a 
scholar  as  well  as  a  “very  woman” — ^was 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  needle,  and  knew 
how  to  blend  magnificence  with  simplicity. 
Mary  Tudor  bought  her  bonnets,  at  li 
each,  at  the  shop  of  the  Lady  Mayoress 
Gresham,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  the 
Boleyns.  She  burned  Protestants,  and, 
grosser  outrage  on  propriety,  marred  a 
superb  wedding-costume  by  wearing  with 
it  a  black  scarf  and  scarlet  shoes !  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  her  youth  was  put  to  hard  shifts 
to  make  an  appearance  |  she  had  neither 
gown,  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  foresmocks, 
body-stitchets,  sleeves,  mufflers,  nor  big¬ 
gins  ;  but  she  made  herself  amends  when 
she  came  to  the  throne ;  and  in  her  later 
days  she  maintained  four-score  wigs,  and 
had  the  costume  of  evcir  civilized  country 
— appearing  in  a  fresh  one  every  day. 
She  had  a  dmry  at  Bam  Elmes,  where  she 
played  the  milk-maid.  She  scandalized 
the  public  by  receiving  Leicester  in  her 
bed-room  before  she  rose,  and  accepting 
his  services  at  her  toilet.  She  was  greedy, 
and  took  all  she  could  get,  receiving  “with 
both  hands,  and  giving  with  the  little  fin¬ 
ger.”  As  she  grew  older  she  lost 
what  little  attraction  she  ever  had ; 
at  forty-five  she  was  but  a  “questionable 
vision” — at  three-score  she  walked  amid 
her  crowd  of  nobles,  “wrinkled,  small¬ 
eyed,  with  teeth  that  made  her  smile 
hideous,  and  with  false  hiur,  but  that  red.” 
The  older  she  grew  the  more  she  dressed ; 
but  in  spite  of  her  glittering  jewels,  her 
painted  face,  and  braided  perriwig,  the 
people  saw  she  was  dying.  Anne  of  Den- 
mam  had  a  vile  taste  in  dress.  She 
brought  in  the  huge  farthingales,  and  a 
bevy  of  her  dames  imght  be  seen  stuck 
fast  in  a  narrow  passage,  without  the 
power  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  King 
issued  a  proclamation  against  them,  and 
the  ladies,  to  spite  him,  wore  them  till  he 
died,  and  then  left  them  off.  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  gay  and  graceful 
at  her  husband’s  court,  nut  in  her  exile 
j  wore  contentedly  the  coarsest  stuffs.  Louis 
XIV.  buried  her  splendidly,  and  Charles 
II.  spent  twice  as  much  in  mourning  as 
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would  have  kept  her  and  her  household 
all  her  days.  Katherine  of  Braganza  had 
little  taste  for  dress,  but  had  a  taste  for 
music ;  she  was  a  handsome  woman,  and 
looked  well  in  a  full  court  suit.  Mary  of 
Modena,  wife  of  James  II.,  hated  rouge, 
and  only  wore  it  in  obedience  to  her  hus¬ 
band's  wishes.  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
lame,  had  to  be  carried  to  her  coronation 
in  a  sedan  cliair, — her  train  hanging  out 
behind,  and  borne  by  pages.  Being  Queen 
of  France,  as  well  as  of  England,  she  must 
be  attended  by  French  nobility;  but  the 
real  article  was  not  to  be  had,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  couple  of  fellows  were  dressed  up  to 
repre.sent  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine.  She  made  the  fortunes  of 
her  washerwomen  and  sempstresses,  and 
married  one  of  the  latter  to  the  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  :  she  also  knighted 
John  Duddlestone,  bodice-maker  of  Bris- 
toL  She  was  ruled,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  appropriated  her  cast-off  clothes, 
and  not  content  with  the  last  wear 
of  the  Royal  robes,  would  always 
have  the  last  word  in  dispute.  Anne 
had  a  penchant  for  monstrous  wigs  on  the 
male  head,  and  was  offended  with  Prince 
Eugene  for  appearing  in  her  presence  in  a 
tie-wig.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  mourned  in  a  dress  of  black,  white, 
and  purple — a  practice  sanctioned  Mother 
courts.  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  Ueorge 

1.,  never  visited  the  country  of  which  she 
was  queen.  For  allowing  Count  Konigs- 
mark  to  kiss  her  hand,  her  husband  mur¬ 
dered  the  Count  and  shut  her  up  in  prison 
for  thirty  years.  Caroline,  wife  of  George 

11.,  attended  to  her  toilet  and  her  devo¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time.  While  her  nymphs 
were  adorning  her  body,  the  chaplain, 
Whiston,  stoo<l  at  the  door  preferring 
prayers  for  her  soul.  Sometimes  the 
nymphs  would  shut  the  door,  and 
then  the  ch.aplain  would  stop.  This 
nettled  the  Queen,  who  inquired,  “Why 
do  you  stop?”  “Because,”  said  the  chap- 
Imn,  “I  do  not  choose  to  whistle  the 
Word  of  God  through  the  key-hole.” 
Old  Queen  Charlotte  lived  in  transition 
times,  and  wore  the  costume  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  centuries :  she  lacked  taste,  and  did 
not  become  the  robes  she  wore.  Dr. 
Doran  does  not  tell  us,  what  was  the  fact, 
that  she  was  an  incorrigible  miser,  and 
hoarded  th^>usands  of  old  garments  till 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  moth.  He 
calls  the  unfortunate  victim  of  that  con- 
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temptible  scoundrel,  George  IV.,  coarse 
and  heartless,  and  does  justice  to  Queen 
Adelaide  in  declaring  that  she  was  simply 
a  lady,  and  would  have  been  a  thoroughly 
tidy,  honest,  careful  housewife  in  any 
sphere  of  life. 

From  the  “Tiring  Bowers  of  Queens,** 
we  shall  pass  to  a  tiring  bower  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  description.  There  stands  in  Paris, 
on  the  side  of  the  old  Temple,  a  rag- 
market,  which  presents  the  strangest  spec¬ 
tacle  in  that  way  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world.  In  one  dense  mass,  separated 
only  by  narrow  passages,  in  which  it  is 
barely  possible  for  two  people  to  pass  each 
other,  nearlv  two  thousand  shops  are 
crammed  ana  compressed  together.  They 
contain  everything  to  be  found  in  the 
most  extensive  catalogue  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  everything  for  domestic 
use  that  can  be  manufactured  from  tho 
woven  fabrics  of  all  countries — and  lastly, 
all  articles  of  leather,  of  iron,  and  of  other 
metals  adapted  either  for  personal  use  or 
for  culinary  operations.  Ladies’  bonnets 
arc  marshallea  in  battalions  ten  thousand 
strong — parasols  rival  in  number  the  pines 
in  the  forest — there  is  ribbon  enough  to 
girdle  the  world,  and  almost  lace  enough 
to  veil  it — and  everything  Is  second-hai^, 
and  of  course  dirt-cheap.  “In  this  quar¬ 
ter,”  says  our  author, 

“takes  place  the  last  transaction  of  the  black 
dress-coat,  the  silk  waistcoat,  and  the  black  leather 
boots.  The  French  feuilletonute,  M.  D’Angle- 
mont,  has  devoted  mach  of  his  acate  observatioo 
to  the  manners  of  the  Temple  Exchange.  It  is 
from  him  we  learn  that  when  a  coat  has  passed 
through  all  its  degrees  of  descent — when  it  has 
been  transferred  from  maker  to  owner,  from  the 
latter  to  bis  valet,  from  the  valet  to  the  por¬ 
ter,  and  from  that  functionary  to  the  Norman  who 
plies  in  Paris  the  vocation  which  is  monopolized 
in  London  by  the  sons  of  ancient  Israel — it  soon 
after  arrives  at  the  Temple,  the  necropolis  of 
Parisian  costumea  It  is  there  tamed,  mended, 
and  re-made ;  it  has  yet  a  phase  to  go  through 
before  it  is  ultimately  sold  to  those  Paris  manu- 
factnrers  who  make  ‘  I'^ngrais  de  lain,’  guano  for 
worn-ont  clothes.  This  last  phase  it  owes  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  brothers  Meurtde-SoiH 

“  This  name,  Meurt-de-Soif,  as  we  are  told  by  M. 
D’Anglemont,  is  not  a  name  invented  by  the  Paris 
wits.  The  family  of  Meurt-de-Soif  (die  of  thirst), 
has  its  residence  in  the  Sixth  Arrondissement. 
Its  especial  occupation  is  the  purchase  of  old  gar¬ 
ments  in  huge  quantities,  which  arc  made  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  wear  a  new  aspect,  and  then  sold  to  the 
suburban  beaux  who  sun  themselves  beyond  the 
barriers. 

“  The  trafBc  carried  on  by  this  &mily  takes  place 
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»t  night,  by'torddigbt,  and  by  Dutch  anction.  | 
lliere  yon  may  see  pat  up  a  coat  from  the  stndio 
of  Humman,  a  genaine  wustcoat  from  the  hand  of 
Blanc,  and  trousers  whose  incomparable  cut  de¬ 
clares  them  to  have  proceeded  from  the  genius  and 
shears  of  Nnrbach;  in  a  word,  the  costume  com- 

Elete  of  a  ‘  fashionable’  of  the  first  water  —  for 
ow  much  T  Three  francs  I— just  hidf-orcrown ! — 
the  pleasantry  of  the  vendor  included,  without  ex¬ 
tra  Marge. 

“  The  pleasantry  is  something  like  that  of  our 
*  Cheap  Jack’s’  whose  invention  is  so  facile,  and 
whose  power  of  lying  exceeds  that  of  Osten-Sacken 
and  the  Csar  together.  ‘Look,  gentlemen,’  ex¬ 
claims  one  of  the  illustrious  house  in  quesdion, 

*  this  coat  originaDy  belonged  to  a  Busman  Prince, 
and  was  the  means  of  roidering  him  irresistible 
in  the  eyes  of  a  danteuse  of  the  Grande  Chaumidre. 
It  subs^uently  became  the  admiration  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cloeerie  dn  Lilas,  who  saw  its 
^frct  on  the  back  of  a  celebrated  corn-cutter.  By 
means  of  this  coat  the  valet  of  a  “  milord”  carried 
off  a  figurante  from  the  Httle  'Hid&tre  des  Ddlasse- 
mens,  who  mistook  him  for  his  master.  The  coat 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  this  last  possessor, 
the  extravagance  of  whose  Dulcinea  comj^lled  hhn 
to  part  with  it.  Well,  gentlmnen,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  glorious  souvenirs,  in  spite  of  all  the 
conquests  doe  to  it,  I  «'ue  it  to  yon,  |;entlemen,  at 
three  francs !  Three  francs  I  there  m  an  oppor- 
tnni^  for  those  accustomed  to  profit  by  it  T 
“  'llie  coat  pot  op  at  three  francs  has  a  gradually 
diminishing  value  put  upon  it,  until  it  is  at  last 
purchased  at  thirty  sons;  Nu^ach’s  trousers  go 
for  a  franc ;  and  Blanc’s  waistcoat  for  the  sm^ 
price  of  fifty  centimes — fivqienoe ! 

“  The  garments  thus  purchased  are  often  only 
retained  for  a  single  Sunday,  some  fete  day,  on 
which  the  poor  cavalier  desires  to  look  splendid, 
though  it  be  with  a  second-hand  splendor,  in  tte 
e^  of  his  ‘  belle.’  If  the  costume  holds  tocher 
through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  night’s  dancing,  it 
is  oHen  re-S(^  to  the  Temple  merchants,  who  re¬ 
pair  the  damage,  and  again  fit  it  to  the  back  of 
some  ephemeral  dandy  of  the  suburbs,  who  wishes 
but  to  shine  for  a  ‘  little  da^.' 

“‘La  Mere  Moekow’  dnvcs  her  trade  by  the 
tide  of  the  Meurtrde-Soifo.  8be  is  an  ex-vivandi4re 
of  the  Grand  Army,  who  lets  out  body-linen  to 
poor  gentlemen  snfimng  from  scarcity.  A  shirt 
may  be  hired  of  her  for  a  week  for  the  modest 
price  of  twopence,  the  wearer  being  required 
merely  to  leave  his  old  one,  by  way  of  a  security 
deposit.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicate  thu,  not 
the  deposit,  but  the  way  in  which  ^  reque^  is 
made ;  and  a  shirt  of  La  M4re  Moskow  mignt  have 
been  worn,  without  a  scruple,  at  Lord  O’Grady’S 
by  the  Reverend  Ozias  Polyglot,  or  the  better- 
e^owed  Reverend  Obadiah  I^Dgle.” 

The  only  wearable  commodity  which 
we  cannot  recollect  ever  having  met  with 
in  the  ^eat  second-hand  mart  of  the 
Temple  is  a  wig.  The  deficiency  does  not 
extend  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which 
there  is  an  entertiuuing  chapter  on  “  Wigs 
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and  th«r  Wearers.”  ^'rom  H  we  learn 
that  the  Roman  Otho  wore  one  to  ooo- 
oeal  his  baldness,  and  that  Martial  satir¬ 
ised  the  dandies  and  coquettes  of  his  day 
for  supplementing  their  attractions  by 
wearing  fiilse  luar.  The  early  Christian  ^ 
fathers  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  wig- 
wearer,  and  preached  against  his  wares  as 
unbecoming  to  Christianity.  St.  Jerome 
thundered  against  wigs,  and  for  centuries 
they  were  denounced  by  council  after 
council.  St.  Ambrose  enjoined  upon 
ladies  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
short.  “Do  not  talk  to  me  of  curls,” 
said  he,  “they  are  lenocinia  former^  non 
ptxecepta  virtutis and  St.  Cyprian 
gravely  preadied,  “  Give  heed  to  me,  O 
ye  women !  Adultery  is  a  grievous  sin ; 
but  she  who  wears  false  hair  is  guilty  of  a 
greater.”  The  hair  of  the  clergy  was 
regulated  by  decrees.  Pomades  and  per- 
ftimes  were  denounced  as  damnable  inven¬ 
tions,  and  priestly  coxcombry  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  anathemas — says  the  Council  of 
Lateran  (Gregory  II.),  “  Cuiciimqne  ex 
deride  cometm  rdAKDaoerit  anathama  »it  /” 

“  ‘  AH  personal  disguises,’  says  Tertnllian,  ‘  is 
aduHery  before  God.  All  perukes,  paint,  and 
powder,  are  such  diSguiseB  and  inventions  of  the 
devil,’  ergo,  See.  Tb»  sealoos  individual  appeals  to 
personal  as  oftai  as  to  relwious  feeling.  ‘  If  you 
will  not  fling  away  your  hair,’  savs  be,  ‘  as 
hateful  to  heaven,  cannot  I  make  it  hateful  to  your¬ 
selves,  by  reminding  yon  that  the  false  hair  you 
wear  may  have  come,  not  only  from  a  criminal, 
but  from  a  very  dirty  head,  perhaps  from  the 
head  of  one  already  damned?’ 

“  This  was  a  very  hard  hit  indeed ;  bat  H  was 
not  nearly  so  clever  a  stroke  at  win  as  that  dealt 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  informed 
the  astounded  wig-wearers  that,  when  they  knelt 
at  chnreh  to  receive  the  blessing,  they  must  be 
good  enough  to  recofrect  that  the  benraction  re¬ 
mained  OB  the  wig  and  did  not  pass  through  to 
the  wearer !  ’This  was  a  ttumblmg-block  to  the 
people ;  many  of  whom,  however,  retained  the 
peruke,  and  took  their  chances  as  to  the  percolar 
ting  through  it  of  the  benediction. 

“  On  similarly  obstinate  people  Tertnllian  railed 
with  a  hasty  charn  of  ill-prepared  ‘  Too 

were  not  born  with  wigs,’  said  he ;  ‘  God  did  not 
give  them  to  you.  God  not  giving  them,  you 
must  necessarily  have  received  them  from  the 
Devil’  It  was  manifest  that  so  ricketty  a  syllo¬ 
gism  was  inc^nble  of  shaking  the  slightest 
ecrakh  from  a  reasoning  Christian’s  skull” 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  our  forefathers 
curled  their  hair  and  bound  their  looks 
whb  fillets,  like  girls ;  and  they  went 
bareheaded  to  preserve  their  ringlets  in- 
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Uct.  English  ladies  first  took  to  wigs 
about  the  jear  1550.  Pepys  wore  his 
own  hair  until  seduced  by  the  charms  of 
a  periwig,  of  which  he  bought  a  pair  for 
£4  10s. ;  he  records  in  his  diary  that  the 
wigs  gave  him  loss  trouble  than  his  natural 
hair,  and  therefore  he  should  adhere  to 
the  practice  of  wearing  them.  Tillotson 
was  the  first  of  our  divines  represented  in 
a  wig — and  he  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
that  he  could  remember  the  time  “when 
the  wearing  of  hair  below  the  ears  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sin  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.”  ^e  victory  of  Ramifies  intro¬ 
duced  the  Ramifies  wig,  with  its  plaited 
tail  and  tie,  and  great  how  at  top.  It 
continued  to  the  tune  of  George  III.,  but 
went  out  with  the  F reuch  Revmution.  In 
France,  wdgs  ended  by  assuming  the  ap- 
]>earanoe  of  nature.  'Fhe  fashionable  pe- 
rnkes  which  the  ladies  wore  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  were  made  of  the  hair 
of  the  victims  who  fell  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  guillotine,  and  which  was  bought  of 
the  executioner,  Samson. 

We  shall  pass  the  subject  of  beards,  ex¬ 
tracting  only  one  bon  moty  which  is  too 
good  to  be  omitted : 

*  A  few  years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  witty, 
but  rather  too  fery,  Linguet,  was  committed  to 
the  Rastille.  It  is  seldom  that  conBnement  calms 
the  bile  of  the  confined  ;  and  accordingly,  Lin- 
goet,  the  next  morning,  was  engaged  in  writing 
ab  irato  an  article  agaiurt  his  incarcerators ;  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  his  room 
of  a  tall,  thin,  pale  personage,  whose  appearance 
very  much  displeasea  the  celebrated  advocate. 

“  ‘  What  is  your  business?’  said  the  latter,  in  a 
marked  tone  of  Ql-hnmor. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  {tnswered  the  other,  ‘  I  come - ’ 

“  *  I  see  yon  are  come,’  inte^pted  the  impatient 
lawyer,  ‘  bat  you  are  not  wel-oome.’ 

“  *  Possibly,  Sir  ;  but  I  am  the  Bastille  barber, 
and  I  have  come - ’ 

“  Here  the  Figaro  of  State  prisoners  burst  into 
a  laugh,  and  rubbing  his  chin  significantly  with 
his  haml,  exclaimed,  ‘  Ho,  ho,  my  good  Sir,  that 
is  a  different  matter ;  puisque  vou$  etes  U  barbier 
de  la  BastUlt,  raiez-la ;  and  after  so  capital  a  pan, 
he  addressed  himself  in  better  humor  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  up  of  his  adversaries.” 

Tlie  worst  of  this  “  capital  pun”  is  that 
it  is  not  translateable. 

A  chapter  on  Swords  reminds  us  that 
the  practice  of  wearing  them  was  once 
common  in  Greece,  and  that  the  Athenians 
first  discontinued  the  custom,  and  passed 
from  dissolute  life  into  nrnre  polite  and 
elegant  manners.  It  is  about  a  century 


ago  that  they  ceased  to  be  an  article  ot 
dross  in  London.  Bean  Nash  abolished 
them  in  Bath,  as  he  did  the  top-boots  of 
the  squires  and  the  aprons  of  the  ladies. 
The  last  &tal  duel  fought  with  swords  was 
between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth, 
in  1762;  they  fought  in  a  tavern-room, 
with  dosed  doors,  and  Mr.  Chaworth  was 
slain — it  might  be  said  murdered.  The 
nobleman  was  found  guilty  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  but  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  Vl.,  was  discharged 
on  paving  his  fees.  Once,  when  Garrick 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsd,  he  mimickr 
ed  Gifford  who  was  so  enraged  that  he 
challenged  the  Roscius,  and  cured  him  of 
mimicry  by  running  him  through  the  arm. 
The  temper  of  Spanish  blades  has  been 
celebrated  from  time  immemorial.  Virgil 
.alludes  to  them  in  his  first  Georgic — “  At 
Chalybes  nndi  ferrum”  (mittunt),  which 
Dryaen  translates — “And  naked  Span¬ 
iards  temper  steel  for  war.”  The  English 
blade  formerly  had  a  bad  character,  and 
no  officer  ever  ventured  to  meet  the  ene¬ 
my  with  a  weapon  of  native  manufiicture. 
Their  improvement  was  due  to  Mr.  Gill, 
of  Birmingham;  and  they  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  equal  to  any  amount  of  throat¬ 
cutting. 

From  some  rather  discursive  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  Gloves,  Breeches,  Buttons,  Stock¬ 
ings,  Masks,  Vizors,  <kc.,  we  shall  venture 
only  a  few  scraps.  Gloves,  we  are  told, 
were  not  unknown  among  the  Romans. 
Varro  says,  that  to  pluck  olives  without 
them  was  to  spoil  the  olive ;  and  Athenaeus 
tells  of  a  glutton  who  used  to  dine  out  in 
gloves  to  save  burning  his  fingers  with  the 
not  meats.  The  early  English  ladies,  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  the  use  of  gloves,  had  the 
ends  of  their  mantles  made  glove-shaped, 
and  these  covered  the  hand  under  the 
name  of  mufflers.  A  dishonored  knight 
was  despoiled  not  only  of  his  arms,  but  of 
his  gloves,  which  were  the  gage  of  battle. 
Gloves  are  distributed  at  funerals — per¬ 
haps  as  a  challenge  from  the  doctor  against 
all  who  should  insinuate  that  he  had  killed 
the  deceased.  When  the  Bishop  of  I>ur- 
ham  escaped  from  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  he  had  to  slide  down  a  rope, 
and  rubbed  the  skin  off  his  hands  to  the 
bone,  having  forgotten  his  gloves.  At  a 
remote  period  the  French  monks  were  the 
authorised  glove-makers;  they  mannfiic- 
tured  them  from  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  took  in  hunting.  Gloves  were  some¬ 
times  the  medium  of  a  bribe :  Sir  Thomas 
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Moore  decided  a  case  in  £iTor  of  Mrs. 
Croaker;  on  the  following  New  Year’s 
Day  she  sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves  contain¬ 
ing  forty  angels ;  he  took  the  gloves  out 
of  gallantry,  but  refused  the  lining.  Here 
fc^ows  a  story  concerning  gloves : 

‘'Ambassadors’  effects  are  passed  without  exami¬ 
nation  — not  by  law,  but  out  of  courtesy.  This  cour¬ 
tesy  has  made  smuggleresses  of  many  an  Envoy’s 
wife ;  but  of  none  more  than  of  a  French  Ambas¬ 
sadress,  not  very  many  years  ago  in  England. 
She  used  to  import  huge  cases  of  gloves  under  the 
name  of  ‘  despatches,’  and  these  she  condescended 
to  sell  to  English  ladies  who  were  mean  enough  to 
boy  them.  But  the  custom-house  officers  bca-ime 
tir^  of  being  accomplices  in  this  contraband  trade, 
and  they  put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  very  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance.  Having  duly  ascertains  that  a  case  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Embassy  contained  nothing  but 
ladies’  gloves,  they  affected  to  treat  it  as  a  letter 
which  had  b^n  sent  through  the  customs  by  mis¬ 
take,  and  which  they  made  over  to  the  post-office. 
The  antliorities  of  the  latter  delivered  the  same  in 
due  coarse ;  the  postage-fee,  of  something  like 
2501.,  was  paid  without  a  remark  ;  and  the  Am¬ 
bassadress  stopped  all  further  correspondence  of 
that  sort  by  declining  to  deal  any  longer  in  gloves.” 

We  shall  decline  the  author’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  breeches,  and  pass  to  the  panta¬ 
loons.  It  is  worth  remembering  that — 

“  This  light-fitting  garment  was  once  part  of  the 
official  costume  of  the  great  standord-b^rer  of  the 
Venetian  Republic.  He  carried  on  his  banner  the 
Lion  of  St  Mark,  and  he  was  the  PiantaUone,  or 
Planter  of  the  Lion,  around  whose  glorious  flag, 
and  tightly  encased  legs  the  battle  ever  raged  with 
greatest  fury,  and  where  victory  was  most  hotly 
contended  for.  The  light  parti  colored  legs  of  the 
tall  Piantaleone  were  the  rallying  points  of  the 
Venetians.  Where  kU  thighs  were  upright,  the 
banner  was  sure  to  be  floating  in  defiance  or  tri¬ 
umph  over  them ;  and  Venice  may  be  said  to  have 
sto^  upon  the  legs  of  her  pantaloons.  He  who 
once  saved  States  was  subsequently  represented  as 
the  most  thoroughly  battered  imbecile  of  a  panto¬ 
mime.  But  therein  was  a  political  revenge.  Har¬ 
lequin,  clown,  and  columbine,  represented  diflerent 
states  of  Italy,  whose  delight  it  was  to  pillory 
Venice  by  beating  her  nightly  under  the  guise  of 
the  old  buffoon, ‘Signor  Pantaloon.’  The  dress 
has  survived  the  memory  of  this  fact,  though  the 
dress,  too,  is  almost  obsolete.” 

Touching  Buttons,  we  are  reminded 
that  Birmingham  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
button  manufacture,  where  five  thousand 
persons,  half  of  whom  are  women  and 
(^Idren,  are  'employed  in  making  them, 
from  such  materials  as  metal,  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  horn,  leather,  paper,  glass,  silk,  wool, 


cotton,  linen,  thread,  flock,  compressed 
clay,  ifec.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  va¬ 
riety,  there  are  acts  of  Parliament  still  in 
force  which  declare  it  illegal  for  a  tailor 
to  use  any  other  buttons  than  those  of 
brass. 

“  This  law  is  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  makers :  and  it  further  enacts,  not  only 
that  he  who  makes  and  sells  garments  with  any 
but  brass  buttons  thereto  affixed,  shall  pay  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  forty  shillings  for  every  dozen,  but  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  recover  the  price  he  claims, 
if  the  wearer  thinks  proper  to  resist  payment. 
Nor  is  the  act  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  since  that  honest  Mr.  Shirley  sued  plain 
Mr.  King  for  nine  pounds  sterling,  due  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.  King  pleaded  non-liability  on 
account  of  an  illegal  transaction,  the  buttons  on 
the  garment  supplied  having  been  made  of  cloth 
inst^  of  gay  and  glittering  brass,  as  the  law 
directs.  The  judge  allowi'd  the  plea ;  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  ha>  in '  thus  gained  a  double  suit  without 
cost,  immediately  proceeded  again.st  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  his  share  of  the  forty  shillings  for  every 
dozen  buttons  which  the  poor  tailor  had  unwittingly 
supplied.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  ease  was, 
that  the  judge  who  admitted  the  plea,  the  barris¬ 
ter  who  set  it  up,  and  the  client  who  profited  by 
it,  were  themselves  all  buttoned  contrary  to  law.” 

All  that  need  be  said  here  about  Stock¬ 
ings  Ls,  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  were  the 
first  English  legs  coveretl  with  a  silk  pair, 
which  her  Majesty  found  so  plea.sant,  that 
she  discarded  the  hot  cloth-nose  for  ever. 
Since  then  the  manufacture  of  stockings  in 
England  has  grown  to  something  truly  pro¬ 
digious.  We  export  at  the  present  time 
sixty  thousand  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dozen  pairs 
of  cotton,  and  half  as  many  of  worsted. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  lady  always  takes  off 
her  left  stocking  last, — a  fact  that  admits 
of  no  denial — and  you  have  the  whole 
statistics  of  the  business  in  stockings. 

W e  must  skip  the  Masks,  the  Patches, 
the  Puppets,  and  leap  from  the  wearers  of 
habits  to  the  makers  of  them — the  Tailors. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  best  known  to 
himself^  Dr.  Doran  manifests  extreme  con¬ 
sideration  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  hot-goose  and  the  needle.  After 
some  learned  obsen'ations  on  St.  William, 
their  patron  saint,  and  a  fanciful  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  measure  taken  of  the  tailors  by 
the  poets,  he  regales  us  with  eight  sepa¬ 
rate  biographies  of  tailors  of  renown  (ho 
should  have  given  us  nine,  and  made  up 
the  complete  man^,  each  of  whom  wjis  a 
notable  nero  in  his  day,  and  abandoned 
the  confined  area  of  the  shop-board  to  play 
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a  prominent  part  on  the  world’s  wide 
stage. 

Tlie  first  is  the  celebrated  but  some¬ 
what  traditional  Sir  John  Ilawkswood, 
who,  slaying  a  couple  of  ruffians  set  upon 
him  by  his  rival  in  love,  had  to  run  for  it, 
and  turned  soldier.  For  his  hardy  valor, 
Edward  III.  dubbed  him  knight  on  the 
battle-field.  lie  won  the  commendations 
of  the  Black  Prince  on  the  bloody  day  at 
Poitiers.  At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  in 
1360,  he  formed  and  headed  a  band  which 
he  called  “  Les  Tards  V enus,”  and  com¬ 
menced  w’ar  on  his  own  account,  and  soon 
by  his  rapacious  deeds  became  awfully 
renowned  as  “John  of  the  Needle” — a 
needle  four  feet  long,  W'ith  which  he 
“  sewed  up”  his  enemies  by  slaying  them. 
Edward  winked  at  his  free-booting,  and 
Sir  John  pricked  his  way  to  fortune.  But 
the  I*ope  interfered  with  an  appeal  to  the 
English  King,  and  Sir  John,  having  first 
ennched  himself,  submitted  to  his  sover¬ 
eign  and  his  Church,  lie  now  became  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  fighting  for  whomso¬ 
ever  w'ould  pav  him  l^st.  His  undaunted 
bravery  won  for  Florence  a  permanent 
peace,  and  that  State  showed  its  grati¬ 
tude  by  retaining  his  services  and  pay 
when  they  had  no  longer  need  of  him.  In 
his  old  age  he  took  a  wife,  whose  flashing 
eye  and  lightning  tongue  drove  him  to 
meditation  and  pious  deeds.  He  founded 
an  English  hospital  at  Rome  for  poor 
travellers,  by  way  of  balancing  Iris  account 
with  heaven.  He  died  in  Florence  in  1393, 
and  was  buried  with  a  magnificence  never 
surpassed.  There  is  a  cenotaj>h  to  his 
honor  in  the  church  of  Sible  Hcdingham, 
his  native  place. 

The  second  is  George  Dorfling,  the 
martial  tailor,  bom  in  Bohemia,  in  1606. 
Dorfling  could  boast  no  parentage,  and 
was  apprenticed  by  the  parish  to  a  tmlor. 
but  he  had  a  soul  above  buttons,  and 
when  he  grew  tall  enough  he  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
He  became  the  model  of  a  true  soldier, 
was  ever  the  first  at  his  duty  and  the  last 
to  leave  it — loved,  laughed,  and  fought 
like  a  light-hearted  cavalier,  and  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  men.  Promo¬ 
tion  W'as  rapid,  and  celebrity  followed. 
He  fought  like  a  lion  under  Count  Thom 
at  Prague,  and  subsequently  under  the 
great  Gustavus  during  the  whole  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  After  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  he  transferred  his  services  to 
Frederick  William,  and  took  part  in  all 


the  great  battles  against  Swedes,  Poles, 
and  French,  up  to  the  year  1695.  He 
amassed' considerable  we^th,  and,  as  mo¬ 
rality  then  went,  earned  it  all  fairly,  by 
winning  it  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  of 
his  victories  and  by  his  talent  in  diplo¬ 
macy,  for  which  he  was  as  renowned  as 
for  valor  and  strate^.  Ho  was  all  his 
life  an  example  of  gallantry,  courtesy,  and 
gentleness  of  manners.  But  once  did  he 
ever  meet  reproach,  and  that  was  from 
the  officer  who  had  enlisted  him,  and  who, 
not  being  able  to  forgive  the  greatness  he 
i  had  achieved,  sneeringly  alluded  to  his  ori- 
'  gin.  “  True !”  nid  the  veteran,  “  I  have 
I  been  a  tailor,  and  cut  clothes,  but  harkye, 
the  sword  at  my  side  is  the  instmment 
with  which  I  shall  cut  the  ears  of  those 
'  audacious  enough  to  make  of  that  fact  a 
i  ground  of  mockery  or  reproach.” 

‘  Tlie  third  hcroio  tailor  is  Admiral  Hob¬ 
son,  who  volunteered  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  a  boy,  into  the  fleet,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  next  day  they 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  and  the 
little  tailor  behaved  so  well  that  pro¬ 
motion  commenced  at  once,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  became  an  Admiral.  The 
fourth  is  John  Stow,  the  Antiquarian, 
who  was  bom  in  Comhill,  in  1627.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  “  Chronicles,”  and 
an  unwearied  sifter  of  old  legends  and 
rubbish.  He  discovered  and  bought  of  a 
glazier  the  head  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  had  it  decently'  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael’s,  Wood  street.  He  w’rote 
the  “  Surv’ey  of  London,”  and  is  held  in 
especial  honor  by  all  topographers  and 
antiquaries.  The  fifth  is  a  brother  anti¬ 
quary,  John  Speed,  of  Cheshire,  author 
of  various  learned  works,  whose  titles  are 
too  long  for  transcription,  and  among 
others  of  the  “  Cloud  of  Witnesses ;  or, 
the  Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confimiing 
the  tmth  of  holy  history  and  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  Christ,”  an  essay  which  was  for  a 
long  time  prefixed  to  the  English  Bible, 
and  the  copyright  of  which  was  vested 
by  James  in  the  author  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

The  sixth  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
Samuel  Pepys,  who  seems  to  have  follow¬ 
ed  the  sartorial  trade  under  his  father, 
until  he  was  lifted  by  his  cousin.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Montague,  from  the  shop-board  into 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Pepys  did  his 
duty  in  that  department  as  few  men  in  any 
ago  have  done  it ;  and  by  his  industry, 
t^ent,  and  sedulous  practical  attention  to 
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business,  liud  the  foundation  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  naval  prosp^erity  and  greatness.  We 
know  more  of  Fepys  than  we  do  of  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived  and  died,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  Jean  Jacques ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  with  all  his  vanities  and 
peccadilloes,  he  comes  out  of  an  ordeal 
which  he  unwittingly  prepared  for  himself, 
with  more  genuine  bonhotttmie  and  integri¬ 
ty  than  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances,  credited  to  the  account  of 
half  the  Roundhead  Puritans  of  his  day. 

The  seventh  is  Richard  Ryan,  the  thea¬ 
trical  tailor.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Garrick,  who  is  though^  to  have  profited 
by  the  tailor’s  conception  of  character, 
though  he  used  to  caricature  him.  Ryan 
was  shot  in  the  face  by  a  foot-pad,  in 
Great  Queen  street,  having  half  his  teeth 
blonm  out  and  his  jaw  shattered.  He 
recovered  so  far  as  to  make  his  appearance 
again  upon  the  stage — ^his  necessities  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  In  1752,  Quin  played  at  Bath  for 
his  benefit,  and  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  for  which  he  had  put  him  down  in 
nis  will.  He  died  in  1760,  having  played 
the  lovers  in  tragedy,  and  the  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  comedy  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

The  eighth  and  last  upon  the  honored 
list  is  Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet-tailor. 
He  was  bom  in  Chapel-yard,  Ilolbora,  in 
1709.  He  refhsed  to  follow  his  fiither’s 
trade,  and  entered  himself  at  the  Temple. 
His  productions  won  him  the  applause  of 
the  bucks  of  the  day.  He  was  a  clever 
reprobate  and  a  match  for  Churchill,  who 
almsed  him,  and  found  his  abuse  returned 
with  interest.  He  was  prosecuted  for 
the  license  he  allowed  himsdf^  and  had  to 
abscond,  while  Dodsley,  his  publisher,  was 
put  in  prison.  Being  a  bit  of  a  beau,  Paul 
he  besieged  an  heiress  and  married  her, 
and  left  off  publishing  for  a  time.  Instead 
of  asssailing  the  Caliinet,  he  wrote  the 
**  Gymnasiae,”  a  philippic  against  boaing, 
and  dedicated  it  to  a  notorious  bruiser. 
He  afterwards,  being  no  longer  terrible  to 
Ministers,  obtained  the  post  of  Deputy 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  worth  600/.  a 
year.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a 
professed  atheist.  He  ^ed  in  1774,  be¬ 
queathing  his  heart  to  Lord  le  Dospenser, 
who  had  got  him  his  place,  and  who  had 
it  solemnly  inumed  m  West  Wycombe 
Church.  Ibe  “  vocalic”  engaged  for  the 
oocasion  sung  over  the  heart  of  the  de¬ 


ceased  atheist  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergy : 

From  earth  to  heaven  Whitehead’s  soul  is  fled ; 

Bernlgent  glories  beam  about  bis  brad ; 

His  muse  concording  with  resounding  strings, 

Oives  angels  words  to  praise  the  King  of 
Kings — 

a  quatrain  as  disgustingly  stupid  as  it  is 
blasphemous. 

From  the  tailors  to  the  beaux  they  did 
so  much  towards  manufacturing,  is  only  a 
natural  transition.  Beau  Fiel^ig  leads 
off  the  dance.  He  was  the  handsomest  man 
and  the  most  in.suffbrablo  puppy  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  London  pavements. 
His  personal  beauty  recommended  him  to 
Charles  II.,  whc  made  him  a  justice  of  the 
peace — while  the  women,  on  all  sides,  by 
their  admiration,  made  him  a  fix>l.  **  Do 
the  ladies  ogle  me  ?”  he  would  inqmre  of 
his  servant.  “  'They  do,  sir.”  “  ^en,” 
he  would  exolmm  aloud,  let  them  die  of 

love,  and  be  d - d this  as  he  walked 

the  streets.  In  figure  and  stature  he  sur¬ 
passed  all  other  men.  The  crowd  followed 
him  as  he  went.  “  Did  you  never  see  a 
man  before  ?”  he  once  asked  an  urchin 
who  led  the  mob.  **  Never  such  a  man  a.s 
you,  noUe  general.”  “  Sirrah,  I  believe 
thee ;  there  is  a  crown  for  thy  wit.”  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  was  on  the  look  out 
for  a  grand  marriage.  Finding  in  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Deleau, 
who  had  left  sixty  thousand  pounds  to 
his  widow,  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  The 
agent  he  employed  trapped  him  into  a 
marriage  with  a  common  tmll,  whom  she 
palmed  upon  him  for  the  rich  widow. 
Before  he  had  discovered  the  cheat  he 
also  married  the  infamous  Barbara,  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Cleveland.  He  gave  the  fii^  wife 
a  sound  thrashing  when  he  discovered  the 
imposture,  and  took  to  beating  the  Duch¬ 
ess  also  to  vent  his  spleen.  The  Duchess 
bribed  the  first  wife  with  an  annuity,  and 
she  indicted  the  bean  for  bigamy.  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  narrowly  escapeil 
the  punishment  of  being  burnt  in  the 
hand.  After  this  he  fell  into  the  direst 
distress,  and,  disappearing  from  public, 
gaxe,  died  in  obsewrity,  it  is  not  known 
whether  in  England  or  abroad. 

Beau  Nash  comes  next,  and  we  think 
hardly  receives  ftur  play  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Doran.  Nash,  by  all  accounts,  was  a 
sad  scapegrace  in  his  youth ;  but  there 
was  a  spirit  of  generosity  mingled  witli  his 
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wildest  excesses,  and  he  retained  the  pow¬ 
er  of  performing  a  benevolent  action  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  essentially  a  beau, 
it  is  true,  but  he  aspired  to  that  character 
at  a  time  When  the  beau  was  regarded  as 
the  perfect  gentleman;  and  be  was  the 
only  man  who  ever  performed  the  part  to 
penection.  He,  in  many  respects,  reformed 
the  manners  of  his  time,  and  laid  down  a 
barrier,  which  was  at  least  a  definite,  if  it 
was  not  the  true  one,  between  vulgarity 
and  iKjlitcness.  His  superiority  to  the 
mob  of  fiishionablcs  whom  he  governed 
with  so  much  ease  and  so  much  despotism, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  did  thus  govern 
them,  and  that  for  fifty  years  none  dared 
to  dispute  his  sway.  He  abolished  the 
sword  as  an  article  of  dress,  and  had  the 
courage  to  discountenance  duelling  by  his 
ridicule  and  example.  Tliough  a  success¬ 
ful  gambler — for  ne  derived  his  income 
from  the  gaming-table — ^he  was  an  easy 
creditor,  and  co^d  forgive  a  debt  of  honor 
as  readily  as  he  could  bilk  a  tailor;  he 
disliked  deep  play,  and  was  ready,  when 
he  won  a  large  sum  himself,  to  share  the 
prize  with  a  needy  friend.  “He  once,” 
says  Dr.  Doran,  “  lost  a  considerable  sum 
to  an  Oxford  lad,  who  had  just  come  into 
a  large  fortune.  *Boy,’  said  he,  ‘take 
my  advice.  You  are  a  young  Crmsus ;  play 
no  more.’  ”  Nash  himself  would  not  play 
with  him,  but  the  mUHonaire  collegian 
found  men  less  scrupulous ;  and  the  prodi¬ 
gal,  ere  he  attained  nis  twenty-fifth  year, 
could  like  the  gentleman  in  Shakespeare — 
(the Doctor  ascribes  “Venice  Preserved” 
to  Shak.speare) — “thank  heaven  that  he 
was  not  w'orth  a  ducat !”  The  “  King  of 
Bath,”  notwithstanding  the  sarcasms  of 
our  author,  w'as  something  more  than  a 
beau,  and  would  shine  as  a  “  representa¬ 
tive  man”  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  biogra¬ 
pher.  His  vices,  and  they  were  not  many, 
were  those  of  the  age  and  the  society  m 
which  he  lived  and  moved — his  virtues, 
and  these  were  not  a  few',  were  his  own, 
and  fiourished  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
soil  in  which  they  grew.  He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  wit,  and  incapable  of  half  the 
coarse  jokes  attributed  to  him.  He  had 
the  magnanimity  to  furtlier  the  suit  of  a 
rival  in  love,  and  all  his  life  long  he  was 
bountiful  to  the  poor.  He  died  m  1761, 
having  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of 
fourscore  and  eleven  years. 

The  third  model  Mau  is  the  Prince  dc 
Ligne,  who  w'as  bom  in  1734,  and  lived  to 
the  hut  month  of  1814.  “  The  length¬ 


ened  life  of  this  mice  celebrated  dandy, 
author,  diplomatist,  and  soldier,  made  him 
the  contemporary  of  men  of  many  gen¬ 
erations.”  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had 
sat  in  council  writh  our  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  on  the  knee  of  the  fkmous  Prince 
Eugene,  and  had  looked  on  the  matured 
greatness  of  Marlborough.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  boy  in  his  mther’s  regiment, 
and  won  his  way  to  distinction.  He  lived 
in  camps  for  more  than  half-»H'entury — 
was  at  the  siege  of  Ismael,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Belgrade  ;  and  contributed  to 
the  renowned  victory  at  Maxen,  where  the 
army  of  the  great  Frederick  surrendered 
to  Daun.  Maria  Theresa  dubbed  him 
knight  for  his  valor  on  this  occasion,  and 
sent  him,  with  news  of  the  victory,  to 
France,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Jean  Jacques,  and  reigned  as  king  of 
Fashion,  because  he  was  the  favorite  of 
Royalty.  He  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  Great  Frederick,  and  the  favor  of 
Catherine  of  Russia ;  and  at  one  time  was 
regarded  as  the  probable  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  Poland.  His  carriage  bore  for 
a  motto  the  words  “  Quo  res  cumgue 
cadunt,  atat  ltnelx  recta.''*  He  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  eater  and  a  brilliant  wit.  He 
never  knew  fatigue  or  cared  for  sleep. 
He  wrote  “Commentaries  on  War,”  and 
verses  on  Love.  In  his  old  age  he  main¬ 
tained  the  garb,  the  vixTicrty,  and  the 
habits  of  his  youth.  He  caught  cold  at 
ninety  by  keeping  an  assignation  on  the 
ramparts  on  a  bleak  w'intry  night,  and 
waiting  for  the  inamorata  who  fooled  him. 
He  aggravated  his  malady  by  appearing 
at  a  ball ;  and  when  obliged  to  take  his 
^d,  had  recourse  to  droll  puns  and  witti¬ 
cisms  to  banish  gloomy  reflection.  “  I 
have  no  intention,”  he  said,  “  to  make  use 
at  present  of  the  epitaph  written  for  me 
by  the  Marquis  de  Iksiney : 

“  ‘  Ci  gft  le  Prince  de  IJgne, 

II  est  tout  ds  son  long  couch6. 

Jadw  U  a  beanconp  f  'teki, —  . 
liaU  ce  n'etait  pas  k  la  ligne.’  ” 

When  his  physician  w'arned  him  of  his 
danger,  he  received  the  intimation  with 
disgust.  Ho  fnuf^t  with  death  frantically 
and  sunk  inglonously  —  struggling  and 
wrestling  as  with  a  bodily  foe,  and  amid 
shrieks  and  writhings  to  get  free,  fell 
dead. 

Last  on  tlie  list  of  beaux,  comes  our 
own  exquisite  of  exquirites.  Beau  Brum- 
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mell.  This  snberb  jrenias  was  a  dandj 
from  his  boyhood.  We  all  know  his  his¬ 
tory — how  he  was  “  cock  of  the  walk”  at 
Eaton — he  was  plucked  at  Oxford — be¬ 
came  a  comet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars — cap¬ 
tivated  the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  the 
Royal  friend  so  far  as  such  a  pair  were 
feapable  of  friendship ;  how  he  abandoned 
his  regiment  in  disgust  becatise  it  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Manchester ;  how  he  once  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  “  once  eaten  a  pea how 
he  caught  cold  from  contact  with  “  a  damp 
stranger how  he  led  the  world  of  fash¬ 
ion  in  dress,  and  substituted  simplicity  and 
good  taste  for  the  tawdry  frippery  of  the 
old  school  fops ;  how  he  lost  the  counten¬ 
ance  of  the  Regent  by  making  him  the 
subject  of  a  wager,  and  gradually  fell  into 
want  and  died  at  last  an  abject  pauper  in 
a  foreign  land.  All  this  has  been  set  down 
at  full  length  a  hundred  times,  with  a 
thousand  other  things,  for  which  we  may 
refer  those  who  want  them  to  the  spirited 
life  of  the  Beau  by  Captain  Jesse.  In¬ 
stead  of  quoting  farther  particulars  here, 
we  prefer  a  tale  of  a  Tailor,  told  by  Brum- 
mell  himself  It  runs  as  follows : 

“  ‘  That  fellow,  Weston,’  said  Brammcll,  *  is 
an  inimitable  fellow — a  little  defective  perhaps  in 
his  ’‘linings,”  bat  irreproachable  for  principle  and 
button-holes.  He  came  to  I/mdon,  Sir,  without 
a  shilling ;  and  he  counts  more  realized  thousands 
than  our  fat  friend  does  “frogs”  on  his  Branden- 
berg.  He  is  not  only  rich  Irat  brave  ;  not  only 
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brave  but  coarteons ;  not  alone  oonrteous,  but 
candid.  The  other  day  be  was  coming  np  from 

some  d - d  place  on  the  coast,  by  Uiat  thing, 

the — the — stage-coach.  There  were  two  women 
in  the  coach,  two  decidedly  pretty  women,  and  an 
over-dressed  fellow,  who  was  of  coarse  an  ass ;  and 
who  was  so  over-civil  to  the  prettier  of  the  two, 
that  the  persecuted  creature  appealed  to  the  quiet 
little  Weston  for  protection.  Weston,  Sir, 
talked  to  the  fellow  with  an  aplomb  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  either  of  my  friends,  the  Lord 
Primate  or  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  brute— 
not  the  tailor,  but  the  “  gentleman” — was  deaf  to 
remonstrance,  and  ruder  than  ever.  Thereupon, 
Weston,  without  losing  his  self-possession,  stopped 
the  coach,  dragged  the  astonished  fellow  out,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  outside  passengers  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  found  bis  cnallcnge  to  fight  received 
with  acclamations  by  cveryb(^y  but  his  opponent 
He  compelled  his  unwilling  adversary,  however, 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  a  most  horrible 
thrashing  be  gave  him.  But  his  coup  de  grace, 
Sir,  was  the  most  finished  thing  I  ever  beard  of. 
Weston,  Sir,  picked  him  up  from  the  ground,  held 
him  at  arm’s  length,  and  in  a  cruel,  loud  voice, 
exclaimed  to  him,  “  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  you  and  to  your  friends  to  know  that  you 
have  not  only  been  well  licked,  but  you  have  been 
licked  by  a  tailor.”  ’  ” 

With  this  story,  the  publication  of  which 
through  the  mouth  of  Ifrummcll  was  pro¬ 
bably  all  that  little  Weston  got  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  long-standing  account,  we  shall 
close  our  extracts  from  a  volume  which 
has  yielded  us  no  scant  amusement,  and 
which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  our 
friends  as  a  pleasant  fireside  companion. 
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Jean  Jacques  Pelissier,  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Army 
in  the  Crimea,  was  bom  at  Maromme, 
near  Rouen,  in  the  year  1796.  His  father 
was  superintendent  of  the  powder-maga¬ 
zines  of  that  city,  and  had  among  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  a  great  number  of  military  men, 
who  early  instilled  into  his  mind  a  love  of 
their  profession.  At  that  time  young 
men  of  courage  and  intelligence  rose 
quickly  in  France :  young  Pelissier  possess¬ 
ed  both  these  qualities  m  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  and  on  leaving  college,  at  the  age  of 


eighteen,  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Eta 
Major.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
a  captain,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  cliief 
of  division.  In  1842  he  was  elevated  to 
the  post  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Etat- 
Major ;  and  from  that  time  his  career  has 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  The 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  recom¬ 
pensed  the  services  of  Pelissier  in  a  wor¬ 
thy  manner.  He  was  sent  to  Africa  to  act 
under  General  Bugeaud,  commanding  the 
army  there,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  soldierly  qualities.  The  Arabs,  led  on 
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by  Abd-el-Kader  allowed  their  conouer- 1 
ors  no  repose.  From  the  frontiers  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  to  those  of  Tunis,  and  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  desert,  all  the  country  was  in 
arms.  General  Bugeaud,  in  his  expedition 
against  them,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
the  talents  of  Pelissier,  and  gave  him  an 
important  post.  In  the  report  which  he 
sent  home  of  a  successfiil  excursion  which 
had  been  made  against  the  natives,  he 
spoke  of  his  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms :  “  Among  the  officers  who 
h.ave  particularly  distinguished  themselves, 

I  ought  to  mention  Lieutenant-colonel 
Pelissier,  who  is  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
front  of  danger,  and  wherever  there  is 
anything  important  to  be  done.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  of  our  Chefs  d’Etat  Major.” 
In  a  subsequent  despatch  he  made  further 
— and,  if  possible,  still  more  favorable — 
mention  of  his  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Pelissier  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  full  colonelcy  in  the  year  1 843, 
and  made  Chief  of  the  Corps  Royal  of 
Etat  M.ajor  in  the  African  army.  A  short 
time  after  his  elevation  he  attacked  the 
Flittas,  who  were  in  turbulent  revolt,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  A  year  after¬ 
wards  the  Kabyles,  obedient  to  the  call  of 
Sid-el-Djoudi,  rose  in  open  revolt.  Rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  natural  strongholds  of  their 
country  they  braved  the  authority  of 
France,  and  refused  to  pay  the  impost. 
General  Bugeaud  marched  against  them 
and  defeat^  them,  with  little  loss.  In 
his  despatches  dated  from  the  summits  of 
the  Flissar  Mountains  he  again  signalised 
the  courage  and  intelligence  of  his  Chef 
d’Etat  Major.  But  the  submission  of  the 
Kabyles  was  productive  of  little  good. 
Abd-el-Kader,  alw'ays  keeping  to  the 
mountains,  harassed  the  French  troops, 
and  the  tribes  under  their  protection. 
General  Bugeaud  concentrated  his  forces 
in  the  provmce  of  Oran,  gained  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  encountered  the  Moorish  army, 
under  the  Emperor  Muley-Abderrahmann, 
who  was  advancing  to  join  the  Arabs. 
Tlie  French  general  gained  the  most  de¬ 
cisive  victory,  leaving  800  of  the  enemy 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  taking  possession 
of  eighteen  of  their  flags  and  eleven  pieces 
of  artillery.  In  this  brilliant  engagement, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Emir,  Pelis- 
sier  commanded  the  left  column,  and 
Colonel  Cavaignac  the  centre.  Scarcely 
a  year  had  elapsed  when  the  Arabs  again 
broke  out  in  open  warfare.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  Colonel  Pelissier  was  vested  with  the 


command.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  brave  commander,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  that  terrible 
drama  which  took  place  in  the  grottos  of 
Ouled-Riah  at  that  time,  and  which  was 
the  object  of  so  much  discussion  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  On  the  18th  of  June, 

1 846,  Colonel  Pelissier  was  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  against  the  Ouled-Riah — a  tribe 
whose  country  had  never  been  subdued, 
owing  to  the  number  of  inaccessible  cav¬ 
erns  which  it  contains.  The  retreating 
hordes  fled  to  one  of  their  natural  strong¬ 
holds.  The  messenger  which  Colonel 
Pelissier  sent  to  them  to  propose  a  con¬ 
ference  w'as,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war¬ 
fare  and  humanity,  massacred  in  the  cruel- 
est  manner.  Combustible  materials  were 
then  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
and  a  second  envoy  was  sent  to  warn 
them  of  the  danger  they  incurred  if  they 
refused  to  yield  themselves  prisoners. 
The  death-cries  of  this  unhappy  man, 
whom  they  were  treating  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  w'ere  the  signal  for  their  ow'n  de¬ 
struction.  The  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  cavern  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  What  took  place  in  this  fur¬ 
nace  can  never  be  ascertained,  as  not  a 
soul  survived.  Tlie  cries  of  the  women 
at  length  filled  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
with  pity,  and  many,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives,  rushed  through  the  flames  to 
the  interior  of  the  cave.  Nine  hundred 
burnt  bodies  were  afterwards  found 
stretched  in  heaps  along  the  ground  ; 
nearly  two  hundred  still  breathed,  but  all 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
news  of  this  terrible  execution  made  a 
great  sensation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
m  France  especially.  The  NcUional,  the 
Courrier  JFVawpaw,  and  other  influential 
papers,  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  colonel ;  even  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  took  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  on  the  12th  July,  1845,  the  Prince  de 
la  Moskowa  called  upon  the  Minister  of 
War  publicly  to  egress  his  disapproval  of 
the  proceedmg.  The  Comte  de  Montal- 
embert  seconded  the  motion  of  his  col¬ 
league,  and  Marshal  Soult  (the  Minister  of 
War)' announced  “his  regret  for  and  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  melancholy  event.”  Mar- 
snal  Bugeaud,  however,  came  forward  in 
defence  of  his  lieutenant,  and  pleaded  the 
inexorable  necessities  of  war.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  acknowledged  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  and  on  the  22d  April,  1846,  M. 
Pelissier  was  named  Marcchal  de  Camp. 
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The  new  general  continued  his  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and,  after  taking  possession  of  sev¬ 
eral  tow'ns,  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  by 
the  defeat  of  the  partisans  of  Bou-Maza. 
In  1851  General  Pelissier  was  promoted 
W  Louis  Napoleon  (then  President  of  the 
French  Republic)  to  be  a  general  of  divi¬ 
sion.  In  the  same  year  he  was  tempora¬ 
rily  vested  with  the  authority  of  govemor- 
cneral  of  Algiers,  in  place  of  General 
’Hautpoul. 

A  tolerable  idea  of  Pelissier’s  charakiter 
may  be  gleaned  fix>m  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  a  proclamation  which  he  made  to 
his  soldiers  on  the  12th  October,  1851 : 
.“Remember,”  he  said,  “tliat  you  owe 
everything  to  your  country.  You  should 
be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  yourselves,  if 
need  be,  for  the  grandeur  of  her  destinies, 
and  the  defence  of  her  laws.”  On  the  news 
of  the  coup  d'etat,  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he 
put  the  whole  colony  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
and  in  a  proclamation  which  he  published, 
eipressea  himsdf  “determined  to  preserve 
order  by  every  means  in  his  power  both 
within  and  without.”  General  Pelissier 
was  named  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  an(L  leaving  the  government  of 
Algiers  to  General  Kandon,  took  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Oran,  31st  December,  1851. 


It  was  there  that  he  distributed  (in 
July,  1852)  the  eagles  to  the  soldiers  of 
his  division :  “  It  isbencath  these  eagles,” 
he  exclaimed  to  the  assembled  troops, 
“  that  I,  the  oldest  among  you  all,  began 
my  career.  Around  these  cmblen^  glori¬ 
ous  heroes  have  gathered;  let  them  be 
our  models.  Watch  over  these  your  in¬ 
separable  companions.  I  feel  sure  that 
all  of  you  would  face  ten  hundred  deaths 
sooner  than  abandon  your  banners !” 

A  short  time  after  this  solemnity  Gene¬ 
ral  Pelissier  marched  upon  Laghouat,  and 
took  it  by  storm.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
wrote  him  a  friendly  letter,  congratulating 
him  on  his  victory,  of  wliich  the  following 
is  an  extract :  “  My  dear  General, — ^It  is 
with  great  joy  that  I  read  the  account  of 
those  brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  executed  imdcr  voim  able  di¬ 
rection.  I  expected  no  loss  from  so  good 
a  general  and  so  brave  an  army.” 

In  1854,  at  the  ^ecial  request  of  the 
Emperor,  General  Pelissier  accepte<l  the 
command  of  the  First  Corps  d’Armee  of 
the  French  Army  in  the  East,  of  which  he 
is  now  the  commander-in-chief  General 
Pelissier  is  in  his  filly-ninth  year,  having 
spent  forty-one  years  in  active  military 
1  service. 


From  tho  Literary  Oeeette. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ACROSTICS.* 


Tite  acrostic  is  an  old  and  favorite  form 
of  verse,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
before  seen  a  separate  volume  of  such  poe¬ 
try.  In  our  own  language  its  use  has 
been  almost  wholly  an  exercise  of  ingenu¬ 
ity’,  and  it  has  been  considered  fit  only  for 
trivial  subjects,  to  be  classed  among  nngm, 
Uterariae.  The  word  in  its  derivation  in¬ 
cludes  various  artificial  arrangements  of 
lines,  and  many  fiintastic  conceits  have 
been  indulged  in.  Generally  the  acrostic 
has  been  formed  of  the  first  letters  of  each 
line ;  sometimes  of  the  last ;  sometimes  of 

.  *  Century  ef  Actvetica  ot|  Names  af  Eminent  Men. 
Ri»q*in,  MarahsU  AOq. 


both  ;  sometimes  it  is  to  be  read  down¬ 
wards,  sometimes  upwards.  An  ingenious 
variety,  called  the  Telestich,  is  that  in 
which  the  letters  beginning  the  lines  spell 
a  word,  while  the  letters  ending  the  lines, 
when  taken  together^  form  a  word,  of  an 
opposite  meaning,  as  m  this  instance : 

“Unite  and  untie  are  the  same — so  say  yoU. 
N  ot  in  wedlock,  I  ween,  has  this  unity  bee  N. 
In  the  drama  of  marriaf^  each  wandering  gov.  T 
T  0  a  new  face  would  8y — all  except  you  and  I, 
£  ach  seeking  to  alter  the  spell  io  their  seen  £.'’ 

I  Although  the  fanciful  and  trifling  tricks 
i  of  poetasters  have  been  carried  to  excess. 
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and  acrostics  have  oomc  in  for  their  share 
of  satire,  the  origin  of  such  artificial  poetry 
was  of  a  higher  dignity.  When  written 
documents  were  yet  rare,  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  enforce  on  the  attention 
or  fix  on  the  memory  the  verses  sung  by 
bards  or  teachers.  Alphabetic  associations 
formed  obvious  and  convenient  aids  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  Hebrew  Psalms  of 
David,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
striking  specimens  occur.  The  peculiarity 
is  not  retained  in  the  translations,  but  is 
indicated  in  the  common  version  of  the 
1 1 9th  Psalm  by  the  initial  letters  prefixed 
to  its  divisions.  The  Greek  Anthology 
also  presents  examples  of  acrostics,  and 
they  were  used  also  in  the  old  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  “De  Di- 
vinatione,”  has  this  remarkable  passage : 
“  the  verses  of  the  Sybils  (said  he)  are 
distinguished  by  that  arrangement  which 
the  Greeks  call  Acrostic ;  where,  from  the 
first  letters  of  each  verse  in  order,  words 
are  formed  which  express  some  particular 
meaning;  as  is  the  case  with  some  of 
Ennius's  verses  [the  initial  letters  of  which 
make  ‘  which  Ennius  wrote !’].”  The  mo¬ 
dem  history  of  acrostics  would  supply 
some  curious  literary  entertainment,  but 
we  must  not  occupy  more  space  with  gen¬ 
eral  remarks.  In  the  volume  before  us  a 
successful  attempt  is  made  to  use  this  form 
of  verse  for  conveying  useful  information 
and  expressing  a^ee^le  reflections.  The 
alphabetic  necessity  of  the  choice  of  words 
and  epithets  has  not  hindered  the  writer 
from  ginng  distinct  and  generally  correct 
character  to  the  biographic^  subjects,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples, 
which  are  as  remarkable  for  the  truth  and 
discrimination  of  the  descriptions  as  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  diction : 


"OEOROB  BBRBXRT. 

“  O  ood  Country  Parson,  cheerful,  quaint, 

K  ver  in  thy  life  a  saint, 

0  ’er  thy  memory  sweetly  rise 
R  arc  old  Izaak’s  eulogies, 

G  iving  09,  in  life-drawn  hoe, 

£  acb  lov’d  feature  to  our  view. 

“  H  oly  Herbert,  humble,  mild, 

E  ’en  as  simple  as  a  child, 

R  eady  thy  bounty  to  dispense, 

B  earning  with  benevolence, 

E  ver  blessing,  ever  blest, 

B  escuing  the  most  distnst ; 

Thy  'Temple'  now  is  Heaven’s  bright  rest 


“ DRTDKM. 

“  D  era  rolls  on  deep  in  thy  majestic  line, 

R  icn  music  and  tne  stateliest  march  combine  : 

Y  et,  who  that  hears  its  high  harmonious  strain 
D  eems  not  thy  genius  thou  didst  half  profane  T 
£  xhausting  thy  great  power  of  song  on  themes 
17  ot  worthy  or  ite  strong,  effulgent  beams. 

“  RKTKOLDS. 

“  R  are  Painter  1  whose  unenuall’d  skill  could  trace 
E  ach  light  and  shadow  or  the  changeful  face ; 

Y  oung  ‘  Samuel’s,’  now,  beaming  with  piety, 

N  ow  the  proud  '.Banish’d  Lord's’  dark  misery, 
0  r '  Ugolmo’s’  ghastly  visage,  wild, 

L  ooking  stem  horror  on  each  starving  child : 

D  elights  not  less  of  social  sort  were  mine, 

S  uch  as  with  Burke,  or  e’en  with  Jeduuon  shine. 

"  BCRKK. 

“  B  rilliant  thy  genius  ’moogst  a  brilliant  throng ; 
U  nique  thy  eloquence  of  pen  and  tongue ; 
Rome’s  Tully  loftier  flights  could  scarce  com¬ 
mand, 

£  indling  thy  soul  to  thoughts  that  matchless 
stand, 

£  ver  sublime  and  beautiful  and  grand. 

"  HUBER. 

H  ow  keen  thy  vision,  e’en  thonph  reft  of  sight  I 
U  sing  with  (fouble  power  the  mind’s  clear  light : 
Bees,  and  their  hives,  thy  curious  ken  has 
scann’d, 

E  ach  cell,  with  geometric  wisdom  plann’d. 

R  ich  stores  of  honied  knowledge  thus  at  thy 
command. 

“CRABBE. 

“  C  opyist  of  Nature — simply,  sternly  true, — 

R  eal  the  scenes  that  in  tny  page  we  view. 

'  A  mid  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie’  nnknown, 

B  right  huinor  or  deep  pathod  thou  hast  thrown. 
B  ai^  of  the  '  Borou^’  and  the  *  Yillage,’  see — 
E  ’en  haughty  Byron  owns  he’s  charm’d  by  thee. 

“WALTER  SCOTT. 

“  W  ondrons  Wisard  of  the  North, 

A  rm’d  with  spells  of  potent  worth ! 

L  ike  to  that  greatest  Bard  of  ours, 

T  he  mighty  magic  of  thy  powers : 

E  ’en  thy  bright  fancy’s  ofl^ring  And 
R  esemblance  to  his  myriad  mind. 

''  S  uch  tbe  creations  that  we  see, — 

C  haracter,  manners,  lift  in  fliee — 

0  f  Scotia’s  deeds,  a  proud  display, 

T  he  glories  of  a  bygone  day  ; 

T  hy  genius  foremost  stands  in  all  her  long  array. 

“  I.ASIB. 

''  L  ike  the  bright  impress  of  tby  genial  mind, 

A  re '  Elia’s’  essays,  humorous,  gay,  reflaed : 

M  ost  amiable  wert  thou,  gentle,  brave, 

B  urying  all  thought  of  boU|  as  in  a  living  grave. 
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“  SOT7THBT  (nO.  i). 

S  erenely  bright  thy  life’s  pare  stream  did  glide, 
O  n  sweet  romantic  Derwentwater's  mde, 

U  ndcr  great  Skiddaw— there,  in  Epic  lays, 

T  hoa  drcamd’st  a  poet’s  dreams  of  olden  days  : 
H  ow  Madoc  wander’d  o’er  the  Atlantic  wave, 
E  astern  Kehama,  Roderic  the  brave ; 

T  ears  cannot  from  our  fondest  memory  lave. 


.  “  80UTHKY  (no.  n). 

‘  S  ound  wisdom  guided  thy  prolific  pen, 

O  ’er  many  a  wide  review  of  books  and  men, 
n  ttering  bright  thongbts  in  purest  flowing 
prose;— 

T  he  porions  deeds  of  ‘  Nelson’  ’gainst  our  foes : 
n  ow  ‘  Wesley’  liv’d — and  ‘  CJowper’s’  mournful 
close. 

E  xaltcd  though  thy  great  poetic  name, 

Y  et  does  thy  perfect  prose  add  lustre  to  thy 
Came. 

“  WORDSWOBTU. 

*  Wandering,  through  many  a  year  ’mongst  Cam¬ 
bria’s  hills, 

0  ’er  her  wild  fells,  sweet  vales,  and  sunny  lakes, 
R  ich  stores  of  thought  thy  musing  mind  distills, 
D  ay-dreams  of  poesy  thy  soul  awakes ; — 

S  uch  was  thy  life — a  poet’s  life,  I  ween; 

W  orshipper  thou  of  Nature !  every  scene  * 
O  f  beauty  stirr’d  thy  fancy's  deeper  mood, 

R  eflection  calmed  the  current  of  thy  blood  : 

T  has  in  the  wide  ‘  Excursion’  of  thy  mind 
H  igh  thoughts  in  words  of  worth  we  still  may 
find. 

“WILSON. 

“  W  hen  shall  we  look  upon  thy  like  again  T 
I  n  a  fine  frenzy  dashing,  thy  bright  pen, 

L  ivdy  with  wit,  full  of  a  poet’s  fire, 

8  mit  with  the  love  of  Nature’s  wild  attire, 

0  ’er  mountain,  moor,  and  loch  now  loves  to 
rove, 

N  ow  in  day-dreams,  which  *  nights  ambrosial’ 
prove. 

“  ROOEBS. 

“  R  ivalling  the  Bard  of  Hope, 

O  r  e’en  in  smoothness  polish’d  Pope ; 

G  raceful  is  thy  ‘  Memory,’ 

£  nchanting  thy  fair  ‘  Italy,’ 

R  are  thy  will  in  fancy’s  strifes, 

8  weet  thy  pictured  '  Human  Life.’ 


“  IRVINO. 

“In  easy,  natural,  graceful  charm  of  style, 

R  esembling  Goldy’s  ‘  Vicar,’ — free  from  guile ; 
Y  ein  of  rich  humor  through  thy  ‘  Sketch-book’ 
flows, 

I  magination  her  bright  colors  shows. 

N  0  Mual  hast  thou  ’mongst  thy  brother  band. 
G  eoml  thy  soul,  worthy  our  own  lov’d  land. 


“  UACREADT. 

M  aster  Tragedian  1  worthy  all  our  praise. 

A  ction  and  utterance  such  as  bygone  days 
0  ould  oftener  boast,  were  thine.  Need  we  but 
name 

Roman  ‘  Virginias T’  while  our  Shakspeare's 
fame 

E  ver  ’twas  thy  chief  joy  and  pride  to  uprear, 

A  nd  dve  us  back  ‘  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear,’ 

D  elight  to  thousands  oft  thou  gav’st,  and  now 
T  ears  of  calm  letter’d  ease  ’tis  thine  to  know. 

“  KNionr. 

'  K  nowled^  diffusing  of  most  useful  kind, 

N  ot  for  toe  favored  few,  but  striving  many, 

I  n  philanthropic  energy  of  mind, 

G  ives  thee  a  place  scarcely  surpassed  by  any ; 
H  anding  thee  down  ’mongst  knights  of  prouder 
name. 

T  hine  too,  the  praise  of  spreading  Shakspeare’s 
Came. 

“  macaulat. 

*  M  asterly  critic  1  in  whose  brilliant  style 

A  nd  rich  historic  coloring — breathes  again — 

C  lothed  in  most  picturesque  costume  the  while— 
A 11  the  dim  past,  with  all  its  bustling  train. 

U  nder  this  vivid,  eloquent  painting,  see. 

Life  given  anew  to  our  old  history’s  page ; 

A  nd  in  thy  stirring  ballad  poetry, 

Y  oath’s  dreams  of  ancient  Rome  once  more  our 

minds  engage. 

“  LONOFELIXIW. 

“  L  ays  like  thine  have  many  a  charm  ; 

0  ft  thy  themes  the  heart  must  warm. 

N  ow  o’er  Slavery’s  guilt  and  woes, 

G  rief  and  shame’s  deep  hues  it  throws ; 

F  ar  up  Alpine  heights  is  heard 

*  E  xcclsior,’  now  the  stirring  word  ; 

‘  L  ife’s  Psalm’  now,  onward  is  inviting, 

L  ongings  for  nobler  deeds  exciting : 

O  ’er  Britain  now  resounds  thy  name, 

W  hile  *  States  unborn’  shall  swell  thy  fame. 

“  TRNNTSON. 

“  T  hy  verse  is  like  rich  music  to  the  ear ; 

E  l^ant,  tender,  sweet,  thy  varied  lays  : 

N  ow,  soft  as  lute,  or  as  the  clarion  clear, 

N  ow,  pensive  as  some  song  of  olden  days. 

Y  oung  fancy  revels  in  thy  poet  dreams, 

8  teepM  in  such  melody  of  words  as  none 

0  f  elder  laureate  bards  have  poured— it  seems 
N  ow,  like  .£olian  strains  from  breezy  nephyrs 
won. 

“  DICKRNS. 

“  D  elightful  Novelist !  loved  by  youth  and  age, 

I  n  ‘  many-oolored  life’  how  rich  thy  page ! 

C  omic,  pathetic  scenes  alike  to  thw ; 

R  indliest  benevolence  in  all  we  see, 

E  nnobling  humble  worth,  and  struggling  pov¬ 
erty. 

N  0  sickly  sentimental  trash  we  find  ; 

8  weet  sympathy  pervades  thy  bright,  thy  glow¬ 
ing  mind. 
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The  series  of  acrostics  commences  with 
Homer,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  is  followed 
in  chronological  order  down  to  our  own 
times.  The  dates,  appropriate  mottoes, 
and  occaMonal  short  notes  being  given, 
render  the  book  more  useful  an  an  agree¬ 
able  miscellany  of  biographical  and  histo¬ 


rical  sketches.  It  may  further  gain  the 
interest  of  our  readers  for  the  work  when 
we  add,  that  it  was  composed  “  to  relieve 
some  of  the  many  unoccupied  hours  that 
belong  to  that  greatest  of  afflictions,  the 
deprivation  of  sight,” 


Prom  Dlekono*  HoDsohoId  Words. 

PIERRE  ERARD,  THE  PIANO  MAKER. 


On  Monday,  the  twentieth  of  August 
last,  when  all  Paris,  and  all  its  vast  crowds 
of  visitors,  were  agog  to  see  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  in  the  Champs  Elys^cs,  a  stately 
hearse  followed  by  mourning  coaches  and 
a  large  procession,  crossed  the  avenue, 
and  changed  for  a  moment  the  thoughts- 
of  the  sight-seers.  The  question,  “Whose 
is  it  ? — whose  is  it  ?”  brought  out  the  an¬ 
swer,  “  It  is  the  funeral  of  Pierre  Erard, 
the  piano-forte  maker” — ^the  last  of  his 
name. 

Without  prejudging  the  questions  of 
rivalry  and  merit  between  the  French  and 
English  piano-forte  makers,  and  while 
stating  with  ail  possible  reserve  the  claims 
put  forth  by  the  Erards,  we  think  part  of 
their  tale  worth  telling  to  our  readers, 
most  of  whom  must  have  heard  of  Erard’s 
pianos.  The  genealogy  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  is  the  psaltery  or  dulcimer,  the 
clavichord  (the  tinkling  grandlather  of 
the  piano-forte,)  the  harpsichord,  and  then 
the  piano-forte — the  soft-loud. 

Sebastien  Erard  was  boru  in  Strasbourg 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  the  four  children  of  an 
upholsterer.  Ilis  father  sent  him,  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  to  schools  ui  which 
he  was  taught  the  elements  of  arcliitect- 
ure,  perspective  drawing,  and  practical 
geometry.  His  father  having  married 
very  late  in  life,  was  surprised  by  death 
before  his  children  reached  an  age  at 
which  they  could  be  useful  to  their  mother 
or  support  themselves.  Sebastien  Erard 
became  the  head  of  a  family  at  the  age  of 
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sixteen.  As  his  native  town  did  not  af' 
ford  him  the  scope  of  which  he  felt  the 
need,  he  set  off  courageously  for  Paris. 
There  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
shop  of  a  maker  of  clavichords,  who  was  a 
man  mean  enough  to  dismiss  Sebastien 
because  he  wished  to  understand  all  that 
he  saw.  His  second  employer  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  make  a  clavichord  of 
an  extraordinarj-  kind,  fotmd  it  required 
a  number  of  mechanical  contrivances  of 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  incapable. 
Thanks  to  Sebastien,  however,  the  clavi¬ 
chord  was  finished  and  pronounced  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  When  the  nominal  maker  was 
questioned  by  competent  persons,  he  could 
neither  show  nor  explain  the  mechanism, 
and  was  forced  to  refer  them  to  his  assist¬ 
ant.  Henceforth  Sebastien  Erard  found 
himself  connected  with  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  who  made  a  point  of  extolling  him. 
l^csonted  to  the  Duchessede  Villeroy,  who 
occupied  herself  much  with  art  and  music, 
she  offered  him  a  lodging  in  her  hotel, 
which  he  accepted.  At  tliis  period  pianos 
were  little  more  than  curiosities.  A  few 
amateurs  only  had  obtained  them  from 
Germany  and  England.  Sebastien  con¬ 
structed  one  for  the  Duchesse  de  Villeroy 
— the  first  he  ever  made.  The  numerous 
orders  he  received  caused  him  to  send  for 
his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  to  come  and 
help  him.  Quitting  the  Hotel  de  Ville¬ 
roy,  he  founded  his  house  in  the  liue  de 
Bourbon,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
By  this  first  step  (says  M.  Adams,  of  the 
Institute,  patriotically)  he  emancipated 
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his  country  from  tribute  to  fbreigners; 
Elnglish  and  German  pianos  gave  place 
everywhere  to  French  pianos,  and  the  in¬ 
strument  which  had  been  only  exoeption- 
allv  used  came  into  general  request. 

^e  luthiers,  or  makers  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  who  bought  and  sold  foreign 
pianos,  found  the  new  factory  injurious  to 
their  commerce.  They  made  a  seiaure  in 
it,  under  the  pretext  that  the  brothers 
Erard  were  not  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Fanmakers  to  which  the  lutniers 
belonged.  S^bastien  Erard  had  powerful 
friends,  however,  and  he  obtained  a  bre¬ 
vet  from  Louis  the  Sixteenth  which  de¬ 
livered  him  completely  from  the  persecut¬ 
ing  corporation.  This  document  has  the 
rare  merit  of  being  a  pleasant  specimen  of 
the  paternal  government  of  the  Bourbons; 
we  translate  it  entire : 

This  day,  the  fifth  of  Febmary,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty4ve,  toe  king  being  at 
Versailles  informed  that  Mr.  Sebastien  Erard  has 
succeeded  by  a  new  method  of  his  invention  to 
improve  the  instrument  called  a  fort^piano ;  that 
be  has  even  obtained  the  preference  over  those 
made  in  England,  of  which  m  makes  a  commeroe 
is  tlm  city  of  Paris,  and  his  ma^y  wishing  to 
fix  the  talents  of  Mr.  Erard  in  the  said  city,  and 
to  give  him  testimonies  of  the  protection  with 
which  he  honors  those  who,  like  him,  have  by  as¬ 
siduous  labor  contributed  to  the  useful  and  agree¬ 
able  arts,  has  permitted  him  to  make,  to  cause  to 
be  made,  and  to  sell  in  the  city  and  faubourgs  of 
Paris,  Md  wherever  it  may  seem  to  him  good, 
fert Apianos ;  workmen,  the  wood,  the  iron,  and 
all  the  ether  and  to  employ  there,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  kis  materiids  neoessa^  to  the  per¬ 
fection  or  tw  ornament  of  the  said  instrument 
without  bis  being  liable  on  this  account  to  be 
troubled  or  disturbed  by  the  guards,  syndics,  and 
adjutants  of  the  corporations,  and  committ^  of 
arts  and  trades  for  any  cause  or  under  anr  pre¬ 
text  whatever ;  under  the  oonditions,  nevcruieless, 
by  the  said  Erard  of  confomiing  himself  to 
the  reflations  and  ordinances  ooneeming  the 
discipline  of  journeymen  and  workmen,  and  of  not 
admitting  into  his  workshops  any  bat  those  who 
sliall  have  satisfied  the  aforesaid  reflations. 
And  for  assoraoce  of  his  will,  his  ma^y  has 
commanded  me  to  expedite  to  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Erard  the  present  brevet,  which  he  has  ehoaen  to 
sign  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  be  countersigiied 
by  me  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  his  comumiids 
a^  Finances. 

(Signed)  Lons. 

Lx  BaBOK  DE  BRETEUn.. 

TIk;  cliief  improvements  in  musical  in- 
struments  due  to  the  Erards  are,  the 
double  action  of  the  harp  and  the  double 
escapement  of  the  piano.  S6bastien  Erard 
imagined  the  improvements,  and  his  bro¬ 


ther,  Jean  Baptiste,  and  his  nephew,  Pierre, 
brought  them  to  practical  perfection. 

The  double  action  maae  the  harp  a 
complete  instrument,  on  which  inharmoni- 
cally  modulated  mumo  could'  be  played. 
Sebastien  Erard  had  been  induced  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  imjnrovement  of  the 
harp  by  Krumpholtz,  a  celebrated  harpist 
of  Pans.  After  he  had  l>een  working  for 
a  year,  Beaumarchais,  author  of  the  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Seville,  who  was  at  once  an  author, 
a  politician,  a  musician,  and  a  mechanician, 
on  examining  his  plans  told  him  frankly 
that,  as  they  were  impracticable,  he  would 
do  well  to  abandon  tncm.  Erard  did  not 
heed  his  advice,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  success  when  Krumpholtz  con¬ 
nected  his  interest  with  a  maker  of  harps 
upon  the  old  models.  Erard  felt  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  impossible  in  Paris  if  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  opposition  of  the  harpists  with 
Krumpholtz  at  their  head,  ana  left  for 
London.  There  he  continued  his  experi¬ 
ments,  finished  his  improvements,  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  house.  The  double  action  cost 
him  twelve  years  of  anxious  toil;  and, 
although  he  took  out  his  first  patent  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  one,  he  did  not 
complete  his  invention  until  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven.  Ilis  immediate  pecu¬ 
niary  success  was  extraordinary.  He  sold 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds’  worth  of 
the  new  harps  in  London  alone  in  the 
first  year. 

The  double  escapement  of  the  piano 
was  not  made  public  until  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three.  Tiie  wonders 
achieved  on  the  piano  by  such  performers 
as  Lisst  and  Thaloerg,  are  due  to  the  soope 
given  to  their  perseverance  and  genius  by 
mechanism  which  makes  the  instrument 
cajiable  of  expressing  the  sweetest,  the 
most  powerful,  and  the  most  varied  sounds, 
and  the  most  delicate  repetitions. 

Ort?ans  have  occupied  the  talents  of  the 
Erar^s,  as  well  as  harps  and  pianos. 
bastien  Erard  applied  to  the  organ  his 
system  of  expression  by  the  fingers.  An 
organ  which  he  had  constructed  in  the 
ohtqiel  of  the  Tuileries,  was  destroyed  by 
the  insurgents  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty.  Luckily,  the  whole  of  the 
raechanisn  of  the  expression  had  been 
preserved  in  the  fiMstory.  Pierre  Erard 
was  authorised  by  the  present  empwor  to 
construct  another  organ  in  the  Imperial 
chapel;  an  order  which  he  promptly  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Tlie  new  instrument  is  admired 
as  a  chef-d’®uvre  of  mechanical  art. 
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The  financbl  career  of  the  Erards  was  ' 
chequered.  The  political  events  in  France  ' 
towards  the  end  of  the  empire  had  an  evil 
influence  upon  commerce,  and  the  Paris 
branch  of  tne  house  was  forced  to  suspend 
pajnnents  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen,  overwhelmed  by  a  debt  of  more 
than  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  or  fift^wo  thou.sand  pounds.  The 
cstablishmei^^as  not,  however,  totally 
crippled ;  for,  aided  by  the  prosperity 
of  tne  London  house,  the  firm  paid  oi^i 
this  debt  in  ten  years.  j 

The  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  j 
Erards  is  picturesquely  connected  with 
the  beautiful  Ch&teau  de  la  Muette,  at 
Passy,  near  Paris,  a  chAteau  which  may  | 
bo  seen  from  the  end  of  the  lake  recently  j 
made  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  When 
Seba.stien  Erard  was  a  young  man,  newly  ■ 
.arrived  in  Paris,  he  wait^  one  Sunday  at  the 
gate  of  the  ch&teau  to  see  the  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  tvho  resided  in  it,  come  out  in 
her  carriage.  S^bastien,  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  when  she  passed,  ; 
cried,  “Vivo  la  Reine !”  with  a  powerful 
voice  and  an  Alsacian  accent.  Tne  queen 
remarked  the  fine  young  man,  whom  she 
mistook  for  one  of  her  countrymen.  She 
spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  of  what 
country  he  was?  lie  replied,  “I  am 
Frendi  at  heart  by  my  birth,  as  your  ma- 
jei^  Ls  by  your  marriage.’* 

I’^he  queen  ordered  the  Swiss  guards  at 
tho  gate  to  allow  him  to  walk  over  the 
garden  and  see  the  grounds.  Sebastien 
went  in,  and  spent  the  day  in  admiring 
tho  magnificent  alleys  and  flury-likc  walks 
of  the  park.  A  few  years  later,  Sebastien 
Erard  constructed  a  pbno  for  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  which  combined  several  remark¬ 
able  inventions  to  adapt  the  instrument  to 
the  limited  resources  of  her  voice.  About 
half  a  century  after  the  Sunday  on  which 
the  Queen  of  France  permitted  the  young 
riavichord-maker  to  walk  over  the  gar¬ 
dens,  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Muette  was  for 
sale,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  Sebastien  Erard  was  the  purchaser, 
and  installed  himself  in  it  with  his  fiunily. 
He  took  a  great  pleasure  in  repeating  the 
story  of  hu  first  interview  with  Marie 
Antoinette. 


Jean  Baptiste  Erard  died  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  He  bad  been 
extremely  useful  to  lus  brother  in  superin¬ 
tending  the  execution  of  his  designs  and 
inventions.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  Sebastien  died.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  man  of  genius  of 
the  fimuly  was  at  the  head  of  it,  uncon- 
controlled  and  imassisted,  the  details  of 
execution  were  neglected,  the  financial  as¬ 
pect  of  the  business  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  Erards  lost  some¬ 
what  of  their  repute.  Pierre  Erard,  bom 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
was  left  sole  executor  of  his  unde ;  and, 
when  the  inventory  of  the  state  of  the 
affairs  was  submitted  to  a  London  at¬ 
torney,  Rerre  was  advised  to  renounce 
the  succession.  He  had,  however,  more 
confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  continued  it  with  such  success 
that  in  a  few  years  he  extinguished  the 
enormous  debt  with  which  it  was  enenm- 
liered.  He  attended  to  the  execution  of 
the  pianos,  and  raised  the  house  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity  and  renown. 

TTie  Ch&teau  de  la  Muette  plays  once 
!  more  a  part  in  the  history  of  tne  Erards. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  there 
was  a  railway  executed  which  environs 
Paris.  Pierre  Erard  saw  it  in  his  garden, 
and  heard  the  engines  shrieking  under¬ 
neath  his  windows.  It  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  became  a  mental  wreck,  and 
died  in  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

llie  Erards  have  wisely  stood  by  their 
own  order.  When  Jean  Baptiste  might 
have  obtained,  by  means  of  ner  fortune, 
a  husband  for  his  daughter  from  among 
the  nobility  of  France,  he  preferred  Spon- 
tini,  the  composer,  who  could  sympatnise 
with  the  just  pride  and  feel  the  inventive 
and  industrial  merits  of  the  Erards. 
Their  family  is  now  extinct ;  and  a  cen¬ 
tury  elapsing  from  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  rounds  the  story  from  the  cradles  of 
the  orphans  of  the  poor  cabinet-maker  of 
Strasbourg  to  the  hearse  of  the  wealthy 
tradesman  which  divided  the  attention  of 
the  Parisians  with  the  equipage  of  Queen 
Victoria. 
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THE  ROAD-SIDE  INN  AT  CHAMPION. 

BY  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 


I. 

At  a  point  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
where  the  high  roads  from  Marche  to  Bas- 
togne  and  from  St.  Hubert  to  La  Roche 
intersect  each  other,  there  stood  some 
years  ago  a  solitary  house,  the  owner  of 
which  was  an  elderly  man,  a  widower,  with 
an  only  daughter,  w^hose  occupation  was 
that  01  an  auhergiste.  The  place  where 
he  lived  was  called  Champion,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  woodcutters’ 
huts,  which  lay  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
not  a  single  habitation  existed  for  miles 
around. 

No  signboard  swung  above  the  door  to 
indicate  to  the  approaching  traveller  the 
“  good  entertainment”  that  was  to  be  had 
within,  but  all  along  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ran  an  inscription  in  tall,  slender,  black 
letters'  upon  a  white  ground,  which,  an¬ 
swering  the  same  purpose,  said :  “  Ici  on 
donne  a  boire  et  a  manger ;  logo  a  pied  et 
a  cheval,”  with  the  intimation  that  the 
house  was  kept  by  “Jean  Duroc.”  In 
default,  however,  of  a  sign,  the  auberge  of 
Champion  was  painted  outside — as  is  very 
much  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Belgium 
— in  the  most  glaring  colors,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  strivmg  for  the  mastery.  Yet 
this  gaudy  style  of  decoration  was  not  at¬ 
tractive  :  on  the  contrary,  it  wore,  in  some 
measure,  a  forbidding  aspect,  the  result  in 
all  likelihood  of  a  too  violent  contrast  with 
the  scenery  near. 

That  scenery  was  both  wild  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Its  beauty  arose  chiefly  from  the  mag¬ 
nificent  foliage  of  oak  and  beech  by  which 
the  house  was,  on  three  sides,  surrounded ; 
its  wildness  from  the  broad,  far-stretching 
heath  that  opened  out  towards  the  south 
in  the  direction  of  Bastogne  and  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  country.  Loneliness  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  spot,  and  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  say  which  solitude 
seemed  the  greater — ^the  dark  and  appar¬ 
ently  impenetrable  forest,  or  the  imcon- 


fined  moor  on  which  no  shepherd  tended 
his  flock,  and  where  no  trace  of  human 
life  was  visible. 

That  a  site  so  removed  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world  should  have  been  chosen 
for  the  exercise  of  an  innkeeper’s  calling, 
may  appear  strange  enough  to  those  who 
only  associate  with  it  ideas  of  bustle  and 
activity,  of  frequent  arrivals  and  a  constant 
succession  of  guests ;  but  to  such  as  con¬ 
sider  that  the  true  purpose  of  an  inn  is  to 
minister  to  wants  which  cannot  be  supplied 
elsewhere,  the  choice  of  the  locality  will 
be  looked  upon  as  very  far  from  excep¬ 
tionable.  So,  at  least,  thought  the  acci¬ 
dental  wayfarers  who,  journeying  between 
the  towns  of  the  thinly-populated  Ardennes, 
found  the  distances  too  great  to  be  tra¬ 
versed  by  them  in  a  single  day ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  reasons  of  Jean  Duroc  when  he 
established  himself  at  Champion.  Pure 
philanthropy,  nnassociated  with  the  slight¬ 
est  tinge  of  personal  interest,  is,  however, 
so  very  scarce  a  commodity,  that  it  is  ex- 
|)ecting  a  little  too  much  to  meet  w  ith  it 
in  an  aubergiste^  and  Jean  Duroc  might 
possibly  have  been  influenced  by  other 
motives.  Lonely  as  the  place  appeared  it 
was  not,  after  all,  an  absolute  solitude :  the 
diligence  from  Luxembourg  to  Liege  and 
its  correspondant  the  opposite  way,  passed 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  now 
and  then  the  carriages  of  travellers  of  some 
pretension  would  take  that  route  and  halt 
lor  an  hour’s  refreshment ;  those,  also,  who 
journeyed  on  horseback,  found  it  conven¬ 
ient  at  times  to  put  up  their  beasts  in  the 
stables  at  Champion  and  rest  there  them¬ 
selves  for  the  night. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  out  of  scant  opportunities  like  these, 
but  the  country  innkeeper  lias  generally 
another  string  to  his  bow,  in  the  shape  of 
the  farm-land  which  he  cultivates ;  and  a 
I  moderate  clearing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 


tieeiiKMl  entirely  to  suffice  for  ail  the  houses  banks  of  that  famous  river  all  the  way  from 
hold  neecsotM  of  Jean  Daroo,  with  the  Liege  So  Sedan,  and  wishing  to  oonplete 
oxoeetion  of  the  contents  of  his  CoUar^'  for  his  tour  of  that  part  of  the  oonntry  by  a 
B'hicn  he  was  able  to  pay  m  hard  cash'  visit  to  tho  Ardennes,  bad  reorossra  the 
money  tor  that  and  other  purposes  being  Belgian  frontier  at  BoniUon,  and  proceed* 
always  at  hts  oominnmL  This  might  cithw  ing  by  St.  Hubert,  purposed' to  make  has 
be  the  remnant  of  M'liat  be  brought  into  way  throngb  the  fensi  to  La  Roohe,  and 
tho  oouiitry  when  he  aomiired  the  bouse  then  follow  the  oonrso  of  that  fficturesque 
and  land  whero  be  now  lived,  or  the  10*  stream  <the  Ourthe,  and  so  terminate  his 
cumulation  of  his  gains  during  seroral  pedestrian '  journey  at  the-  place  from 
years ;  but  from  whatevw  source  derived,  whence  he  set  ont.  A  pebble,  however, 
he  was  never  nnprovided  wHIi  means,  stopped  his  progress.  At  a  short  distance 
There  were  few,  indeed,  to  notice  this  Iket,  from'  Champltm,  where  a  brawling  torrent 
for  Jead  Uoroo  ha<l  no  neighbors,  but  crosaed  his  path,  he  trod  awry  upon  some 
when  ho  did  ooeasmnally  Bikke  a  pureliase  stepping-stones:^  twisted  his  ankle,  and 
at  Marche,  where  he  was  well  onoiigh  pulled  up  lame.  lie  tried  to  get  on,' bat 
known,  tho  dealers  there  notioed  with  the  pain  'U’os  so  great  he  was  forced  to  re* 


satis&ctkm  that  the  innkeeper  of  Champ¬ 
ion  neVOr  asked  ibr  credit,  bat  gave  them 
argent  conupiatU  for  all  ho  bought.  On 
the  same  terms,  no  doubt,  were  obtained 
the  briglit  silks  and  trinkets  which  adorned 
his  daugliter  Antoinette,  whose  personal 
appearance,  especially  when  she  wore  her 
holiday  costume,  was  tho  theme  of  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  who  saw  her.  This  )»raise  was 
fully  just itioi,  for  her  beauty  was  of  a  very 
rare  und,  and  she  knew  well  how  to  en¬ 
hance  its  effect,  and  many  a  traveller,  as 
he  parted  from  the  inn,  carried  Avith  him 
a  remembrance  of  Jean  Dnroc’s  daughter, 
which  did  not  very  rapidly  subside.  But 
Antoinette  had  other  than  mere  oasmd 
admirers.  Michel  Latrobe  and  Pierre 
Fargeau,  the  conducteurr  of  the  two  dili¬ 
gences  alluded  to,  were  lovers,  who  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  declare  tliemselvos,  though 
neither  oould  truly  boast  that  he  had  gainM 
any  advantage  o^  his  rival,  for  her  smiles 
were  equally  bestowed  on  each.  To  greet 
with  soft  words  and  smiling  glances  all 
she  met,  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  the  mis- 
siou  of  Antoinette  Duroc,  and  a  philoso¬ 
phical  observer  mi^t  have  regretted  that 
the  sphere  of  her  uifluence  was,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  so  contracted ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was 
wide  enough.  The  (tubergisU  himself  was 
also  a  man  of  popular  manners,  so  that  the 
ohanee  visitant  to  his  house  im'uriably  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  good  fortune  that  had  oon- 
dacted  him  to  such  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

The  autumn  of  18 —  was  wanhig  away, 
when  a  young  Frenchman,  whom  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Meuse  had  lured  from  Paris,  found  himself 
late  one  evening  on  one  of  the  roads  that 
led  to  Champion.  Travelling  on  foot,  with 
his  knapsack  at  his  back  and  his  sketch¬ 
book  in  his  hand,  he  had  ascended  by  the 
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linqoish  the  attempt,  and  sat  down  by  the 
road-eide  tin  it  had  in  some  degree  aboted. 
M(‘antimetbe  shades  of  evening  deepened, 
and  it  appeared  very  probable  tliat  he 
would  have  to  pass  the  night  in  the  forest. 
Henri  dcGourville— 40  the  young  French¬ 
man  was  named — was  fond  enough  of  ad¬ 
venture,  hot  to  “  eouoher  4  la  b«Ue 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  did  not  exactly  en¬ 
ter  into  his  ideas  of  pleasant  peregrination. 
He  shouted,  therefore,  as  loud  as  he  oould, 
in  the  hope,  though  it  was  but  foint,  that 
some  cottager  might  hear  liim,  and  come 
to  hts  assistance.  He  was  more  successful 
than  he  had  much  right  to  expect,  for  at 
tho  third  cry  he  gave,  an  ansa’ering  voice 
replied,  aUd  presently,  through  the  gloom, 
he  saw. 'a  man  approaching.  It  was  a 
wood-cutter,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
dog,  was  returning  homeward  ^oiig  the 
ro^  by  whitdi  Henri  de  Gourville  inteod- 
ed  to  have  proceeded.  To  his  inquiry  as 
to  whether  anv  gi/e  was  luar  where  lie 
ooold  obtain  a  l>ed,  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
pri.sed  to  learn  that  only  half  a  mile — ^‘un 
petit  quart  de  lieue” — separated  him  from 
tho  best  embergt  in  the  tbrest.  The  man 
had  good  reason  for  calling  it  the  best, 
since  it  was  the  only  one,  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Henri  do  Gourville  was  not  ovemicc 
about  the  shelter  it  afforded,  his  principal 
object  being  to  secure  a  roof  for  his  head 
and  rest  for  bis  damaged  limb.  Half  a 
mile,  however,  is  infinite  space  for  one  who 
is  unable  to  walk  a  yard,  and  if  the  wood¬ 
cutter,'  M'hom  he  promised  a  five-franc 
piece  for  his  }>ains,  h.ad  not  consented  to 
oarry  him  on  his  teck  to  Champion,  day¬ 
light  might  have  dawned  before  he  reaoli- 
ea  that  hospitable  threshold.  As  it  was, 
he  arrived  there  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  most  tri- 
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mnphant  atyie,  for  pick-a-back  consorts  ill 
with  dignity,  bat  in  safety,  which  was  the 
more  material  thing. 

Here  is  a  gentleman.  Monsieur  Da- 
roc,”  said  the  wood-cutter,  entering  the 
kitchen  of  the  avbergt  with  the  live  bur¬ 
den  which  had  replaced  his  own  load  of 
fiigots — ^  here  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
hurt  himself  on  the  road  from  St.  Hubert, 
and  wants  a  bed,  and  most  likely  a  supper, 
for  at  this  time  of  night,  you  see,  one  is 
mostly  hungry.” 

“  He  can  have  both  and  welcome,”  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  coming  forward 
from  the  wood-fire  w'hich  was  blazing 
briskly  on  the  hearth.  Gently,  Fran- 
pois!  Here,  sir,  lou'er  yourself  into  this 
chair  for  the  moment ;  you  shall  be  moved 
into  the  »alon  immediately.  Antoinette !” 

**  I  am  here,  father,”  replied  a  voice  so 
sweet,  that,  forgetting  the  pain  which  he 
felt,  Henri  de  Gkmrville  hastily  looked 
towards  the  door  by  which  the  speaker 
entered.  The  bright  light  of  the  beechen 
fire  fell  full  upon  the  slender  figure  of  a 
tall  girl,  revealing,  if  not  her  features  in 
their  full  expression,  enough  to  show  that 
beauty  was  certainly  her  portion.  ^  I  am 
here,  fiither,”  she  repeated,  **  what  do  you 
desire  ?” 

“  My  child,”  said  the  mtbergute,  “  Fran¬ 
cois,  the  wood-cutter  of  La  Fosse,  has 
Drought  in  a  gentleman  who  has  met  with 
an  accident.  Let  the  best  bed  up-stairs 
be  got  ready,  while  1  see  to  his  hurt,  and 
what  else  he  may  require.” 

“  My  good  friend,”  said  Henri  de  Oour- 
ville,  “  now  that  I  am  in  this  chair,  I  don’t 
feel  in  any  hurry  to  leave  it ;  we  will  talk 
about  bed  by-and-by.  It  is  no  great  acci¬ 
dent,  only  a  sprainetl  ankle,  which  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  walking  any  further.  If 
mademoiselle  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  a  little  vinegar  and  warm  water  to 
bathe  it,  I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  very 
well.” 

“  Oh,  willingly,  sir,”  returned  Antoin¬ 
ette,  in  the  same  soft  accents  as  before. 
“  I  am  sure  whatever  my  fiither  and  I  can 
do  we  will — with  the  very  greatest  plea¬ 
sure.” 

She  lit  a  candle  as  she  spoke,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  what  was  wanted.  Henn  de 
Gourville  gave  the  money  he  had  prom- 
bed  to  the  wood-cutter,  who,  after  many 
reverences,  was  about  to  take  his  depart¬ 
ure,  when  the  aubergiste  stopped  him. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  he  said,  “and  as- 
sbt  me  to  lift  monsieur  into  the  scUon  /  he 


must  not  remiun  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
and  you  know  he  cannot  walk.  Our  me- 
nage.,  sir,”  he  continued,  addressing  Henri, 
“  is  a  very  smiill  one — my  daughter  and 
mvself,  that  b  all — except  a  stable-man 
who  also  works  on  the  few  acres  that  1 
call  my  own.  But,  thanks  to  the  bott 
DieUy  we  need  no  more,  for  you  under¬ 
stand,  monsieur,  that  the  life  we  lead  here 
b  very  simjde.”  • 

“  It  seems  very  comfortable,  however,” 
replied  Henri,  whose  eyes  instinctively 
followed  the  movements  of  Antoinette — 
“  very  comfortable — charming  I  should 
say->-that  b,  I  mean,  extremely  pleasant, 
to  have  only — not  to  be  troubled  with 
stupid  servants,  who  are  always  in  the 
wav,  and  never  do  what  one  wi^cs.” 

l^ere  was  a  little  confusion  in  these  re¬ 
marks,  but  Monseur  Duroc  answered  as  if 
he  felt  their  full  value. 

“Exactly,  sir,”  he  said.  “  That  b  quite 
my  opinion.  For  in  my  etat  of  an  cnthtr- 
giate  I  could  not  feel  at  ease  if  I  did  not 
see  myself  that  my  guests  were  properly 
attended.  Be  careful,  Franpois,  not  to 
jerk  the  chair  sudilenly — there — steady, 
across  the  passage,  keep  tlie  light  near  us, 
Antoinette !” 

With  these  directions  the  removal  of 
Monsieur  de  Gourville  into  the  salon  was 
effected  without  trouble.  Tlie  wood-cut¬ 
ter  was  then  dismissed,  and  Henri  was 
left  alone  with  his  attentive  host  and  hb 
beautiful  daughter. 

Their  first  care  was  to  relieve  the  p*un 
of  his  swollen  foot,  Antoinette’s  own 
hands  fomenting  the  suffering  part,  while 
Jean  Duroc,  who  stood  by  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  ap]:>liances,  repeatedly  thanked  le  bon 
Dieu  that  nothing  worse  had  happened. 

“  If  monsieur  had  unfortunately  broken 
hb  leg  he  should  have  been  in  despair,  for 
there  was  not  a  surgeon  within  five  leagues. 
To-inorrow,  he  made  no  doubt,  monsieur 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  journey,  and 
then  all  would  be  well.  But  monsieur,  as 
Franpois  had  said,  must  be  hungry  as  well 
as  tired.  It  w'as  fortunately  the  best  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  for  the  table:  he  had  a 
hare  and  several  grives  in  the  brder,  be¬ 
sides  some  of  the  excellent  mutton  fur 
which  the  Ardennes  was  famous, — so  that 
monsieur  would  find  plenty  to  eat ;  and 
then,  for  wine,  he  had  a  quality  that  could 
not  ^  surpassed  in  Paris  itselC” 

“That  may  very  well  be,”  smd  Henri, 
laughing,  “  for  I,  who  have  lived  in  Paris 
a  good  deal,  know  perfectly  that  the  most 
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execrable  stuff  is  drunk  there  under  the 
very  falsest  pretences.” 

“  Ah,  those  great  cities !”  exclaimed 
Monsieur  Duroc,  lifting  up  his  eyes. 

But  temptations  abound  in  them  which 
cannot  exist  in  the  country.  We  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  honest  here,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
say  for  ourselves.  Come,  Antoinette, 
monsieur's  supjier,  and  then,  let  us  hope, 
a  good  night’s  repose.” 

“  I  have  certainly  fallen  on  my  legs  here, 
though  one  of  them  is  not  very  sound  at 
present,”  soliloquised  Henri,  when  Jean 
Duroc  and  his  daughter  had  left  the  room. 

Here  is  an  aubergiate^  than  whom  it  is 
im])ossible  to  find  anylxxly  more  pious, 
with  an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  like  an  aneel  1  What  magnificent 
eyes  she  has  I  Monsieur  Duroc,  too,  must 
have  been  a  handsome  man  in  his  day ; 
but  I  don't  like  his  mouth ;  it  is  too  small 
and  well-formed ;  hers  is  like  it — indeed, 
she  resembles  her  father — but  a  pretty 
mouth  is  bv  no  means  an  objection  in  a 
woman.  What  is  her  age  now  ?  I  should 
say  about  two  or  three-and-twenty.  I 
W'onder  she  is  not  married  !  But  tluit  is 
the  misfortune  of  living  in  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  as  this :  there  is  nobody 

good  enough  fi)r  her.  And  vet,  to  judge 
y  her  dress,  one  w'ould  think  she  expect¬ 
ed  the  arrival  of  a  lover  at  every  moment. 
I  had  no  notion  there  was  so  much  beauty 
in  this  part  of  Belgium  ;  she  deserves  to 
have  been  bom  at  Bruges  1” 

Henri  de  Gourville  pursued  this  train  of 
thought  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  promised  supper.  These 
were  made  by  Antoinette,  whose  emprejtgt- 
m«iU  to  make  the  traveller  comfortable 
was  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  her  father, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  ef¬ 
forts  were  less  successful.  The  girl’s 
manners,  indeed,  were  as  prepossessing  as 
her  person,  and  Henri  de  Gourville  very 
soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  charming  a  creature.  It 
might  be  vanity,  or  it  might  be  something 
less  presumptuous,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  he  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
aiJ>ergiste'»  daughter,  “  for” — he  argued 
to  himself  during  her  momentary  absence 
— “  she  could  hardly,  I  think,  pe  so  ex¬ 
tremely  attentive  to  every  chance  passen¬ 
ger  :  it  is  not  kindness  only,  but  really  al¬ 
most  tenderness,  this  oflen-repeated  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  pain  I  suffer ;  and  then  the 
way  in  which  she  asks  the  question,  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  singular 


expression  in  those  large  dark  eyes  of 
hers ;  yes,  I  must  be  very  careful,  or  I 
shall  be  doing  some  mischief  here.” 

This  was  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion 
to  arrive  at,  but  whether  the  Itandsome 
young  Parisian  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  **8ome  mischief”  had 
been  done  already,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  felt  so  thankful  for  the  accident  that 
promised  to  make  a  prisoner  of  him  for 
the  next  few  days — a  sprained  ankle  be¬ 
ing,  as  he  speedily  discovered,  a  positive 
olMtacle  to  immediate  pedestrianism.  He 
expressed  this  opinion  to  Monsieur  Duroc 
when  the  latter  made  his  appearance  to 
ask  him  what  wine  he  would  be  pleased  to 
order  with  hu  supper,  and  not  content 
with  naming  one  sufficing  reason,  offered 
another. 

He  was,  he  said,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
money  which  he  had  provided  for  his  ex¬ 
cursion,  and  to  obtain  more  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  send  to  Liege,  where 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  next  three  months’ 
exjienses, — as  he  intended  to  pass  some 
time  in  Brus<«els, — had  been  lodged  in  a 
banker's  bands.  If  Monsieur  Duroc,  there¬ 
fore,  had  no  objection,  he  proposed  to  stay 
at  the  auberge  until  he  could  procure  as 
much  as  he  might  require  from  Liege — 
otherwise,  though  he  should  travel  with 
reluctance  and  some  inconvenience,  he 
must  endeavor  to  find  a  conveyance,  and 
remain  fur  a  short  time,  he  feared,  a  debt¬ 
or  for  the  accommodation  he  had  received 
at  Champion. 

To  this  statement,  which  was  not  liter¬ 
ally  true,  Henri  de  Gourville  having  still 
a  few  louis  in  his  possession.  Monsieur 
Duroc  replied,  with  great  civility,  that  as 
to  any  trilling  expense  which  monsieur 
might  incur  during  the  time  he  rested  at 
the  auberge.,  that  was  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  consequence ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  means  of  travelling,  there  was  the 
diligence  every  day  to  Li^ge,  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  generally  full,  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  place  in  it  was  by  sending 
word  to  Arlon.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  begged  monsieur  to  consider  that  it 
might^  the  cause  of  permanent  injury  to 
him  if  he  used  his  foot  too  soon  ;  that  as 
long  as  monsieur  chose  to  honor  Cham¬ 
pion  with  his  presence  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  daughter ; 
that,  thanks  to  the  bon  Dieu^  he  (Duroc) 
was  not,  after  all,  a  poor  man,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  dmly  payment ;  and,  finally, 
that  if  monsieur  preferred,  for  his  own 
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tenaons,  to  to  Liege  for  mooer, 

ilther  of  the  dUigenoe  oonducteara--w^ 
were  both  per&oth^  boiiest*~  could  be 
trusted  to  bring  back  any  amount  he ' 
might  thmk  proper  to  send  for.  In  any 
ease,  he  (Duroo)  shonid  be  delightod  to 
place  himself  entirely  at  monsieur’s  dis¬ 
posal.  ■* 

As  nothing  could  be  more  satisfoetory 
than  this  rejAy,  Henri  dc  Gourville  at  once 
anuoimoed  hia  intention  of  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  of  sending  to  Li4gc,  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  out  for  that  place  Itself; 
the  arrangements  could  be  made  next 
day.  And  now  he  would  thank  his  host 
to  bring  him  a  bottle  of  that  tine  wine  he 
had  spoken  of ;  ho  left  the  choice  of  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  Monsieur  Dnroc.  ' 

Antoinette  had  entered  the  room  while 
Henri  was  speaking,  and  at  these  last 
words  her  eyes  were  bent  inquiringly  on 
her  ftther,  who,  answering  her  look,  ob¬ 
served  ; 

“  No,  my  child,  you  have  cnongh  to  do 
this  evening  with  your  cuisine, — ^vou  will 
find  it  fiunous,  monsieur,  I  promise  yon, 
— I  will  go  to  the  collar  myself.  I  know 
the  kind  1  am  sure  that  will  please  our 
guest.”  ' 

If  Antoinette  had  not  turned  away  her 
head  as  her  father  spoke,  Henri  de  (dltwir^ 
ville  might  have  read  something  in  her 
countenance  which  would  assuredly  have 
given  him  cause  for  fresh  conjecture,  but 
whether  it  would  have  disturbed  or  •con¬ 
firmed  the  ideas  he  had  already  indulged 
in,  is  a  question  that  I  shall  not  at  present 
discuss.  Let  us  finish  the  events  of  the 
evening;  the  supper  and  wine  were  both  as 
good  ss  Monsieitr  Durochad  boasted ;  the 
traveller’s  bed  was  far  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ardennes;  and  the  traveller  himself  slept 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  Hotel  de 
I’Europe  at  Liege,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  put  up* at.*. 

It  may  bo  questioned,  however,  whether 
his  sleep  womd  harve  been  quite  so  sound 
had  he  overheard  the  brief  conversation 
which  took  place  between  Jean  Duroc 
end  his‘dangmer  in  the  room  beneath 
him,  after  he  had  be»en  assisted  to  his 
chamber,  "id  a  -I 

^  Was  that  the  same  trine,  fiitWer?”  she 
asked;  ^it  did  not  produde  the  usual 
effect.”  ‘j ' 

i  “  Porhapi  not,”  he  Pt'plied.  »  ’  ^ 

,  “  Yoar>  purpose,  i  then,  at  last  is 
changed  she  said. 
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Jean  Duroo  did  not  this  time  return  an 
immediate  answer.  **  1  am  thhikrng,”  at 
last  he  muttered. 

After  another  muue  he  continued : 

**  k  is  Midiel  Latrobe  who  comes  up 
from  Luxembourg  to-raorrow,  is  it  not  ? 
<Yc3,  I  remember,  1  saw  him  on  his  way 
down  thin  afternoon.  Which  do  yon  Hke 
best,  Antoinette — •Michel  or  Pierre  ?” 

“  I  care  for  neither,”  she  answered ; 

**  but  if  1  had  to  ohooM  between  them, 
Michel  is  mneh  the  better  tempered^  and 
the  bestdooking  ctf  the  two.” 

“  Ah,  but  Pierre  Fargean  is  the  clever¬ 
er  fcHow.  He  is  the  man  to  do  what  I 
want  just  now;  so  I  must  wait  another 
day.” 

“  Wait  ?  For  what  ?” 

“No  matter - at  present.” 

“  But” — she  Huoke  with  unaccustomed 
hesitation — “  will  Ae” — she  pointed  up 
wards — “  udll  he — come  down — ^to-morrow 
morning  ?” 

Jean  l>uroc  regarded  his  daughter  with 
a' look  of  strange  meaning. 

“To-morrow?  Ah — and  next  day  too, 
perhaps.” 

Antoinette  returned  her  father’s  glance 
with  one  of  deep  scrutiny.  She 'said  noth¬ 
ing  more,  however,  hut,  taking  a  light, 
went  upstairs.  At  Henri  de  Gourville’s 
door  she  paused ;  her  hand  was  oa  the 
latch  for  a  moment,  she  then  withdrew  it, 
and  noiselessl'V  crossed  the  corridor  to  her 
own  room.  When  morning  dawned  she 
was  still  sitting  by  her  bedside,  with  her 
own  door  just  ajar.  At  that  hour  she 
camd  forth,  once  more  stopped  to  listen  «t 
the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  then  with  a 
sigh  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  bosom 
of  a  heavy  weight,  descended  to  her  daily 
avocations. 

n.,, 

Ai.THoron  it  would  have  been  by  no 
means  advisable,  and  indeed,  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  Henri  de  Gonrville  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  ioumey  on  foot,  he  found  bis 
sprained  anUe  so  much  better  next  morn¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  ncoessa^  for  him  to  feign 
rather  more  lameness  than  he  felt,  in  order 
to  justify  bis  proposed  stay  at  tl»e  auber^e. 
This  was  not  exaietty  in  accordance  with 
the  ‘^icarefol*  plan  on  which  he  had  de¬ 
termined  the  night  before,  but  consistency 
in  a  young  gentleman  of  five-and-twenty, 
who  happened,  mortlover,  to  have  fallen  m 
love,  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  of 
French  human  nature. 
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Jeau  XhiroA^  who  was  the  hrat  to  meet :  teouslj,  or,  it  may  be,  with  more  gin- 
hia  ^eat,  accosted  him  witii  an  air  of .  cerity. 

mach  firiendly  sympathy.  It  dkl  hhn  I  Alone,  hi  the  mid^-t  of  the  Ardenaos, 
good,  be  said,  to  see  aaonracnr  looking  so  {  whh  the  lorely  girl  to  whom  he  had  sud-' 
a'elL,  though  he  feared  (as  he  pointed  to  j  denly  lost  his  heart !  How  eouldFate  be 
the  stick  on  whidi  Henri  leant)  that  all  ■  more  pronitions  to  Henri  de  Gourville  ? 
was  not  quite  right  a  ith  him  yet.  And  proaence  and  forbearance  ?  Ah  ! 

“  Mais  he  added,  “  c’est  un  de  ces  they  w'cro  clean  forgotten.  When  was  hi 
petits  nniihears  que  le  Dieu  none  en-  erer  otherwise  ? 

Toie,  de  temps  en  tixnps,  poor  nous  fiuro  Thmnghont  that  delicious  antanm  morn> 
rappeler  qoc  o’cstdui  qui  a  &it  Ics  mem-  ing,a'ith  the  bright  sun  streaming  full  upon 
bres  dont  nous  aommes  si  hers.**  him,  Henri  rested  npon  a  rustic  sort  of  a 

He  then,  after  the  fashion  of  his  class,  bench  that  was  plaoi'd  beneath  the  win- 
related  how  ho  had  once  been  laid  up  for  dows  outside  the  auberge^  but  ttot  to 
six  weekly  in  conscqnenco  of  his  hatchet  amse  in  sileueo  on  the  tran^l  beauty  of 
haring  sl^iped  while  he  was  felling  a  tree  the  scene.  Like  Desdemona  in  the  midst 
in  the  forest;  and  haring  expatiated  on  of  her  “house  affairs,”  the  attbergtXe** 
that  accident,  and  the  resignation  with  daughter  would  come  and  linger  near 
which  be  had  borne  it,  changed  the  topic  I  where  he  sat  to  listen  to  what  he  had 
to  Monsieur  de  Goarrille’s  affairs,  and  1  ^.say,  which,  if  ^t  quite  so  full  of  mov- 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  turning  |  ing  incidents  as  ime  discourse  of  Othello, 
over  in  his  mind  the  subject  of  the  money,  had  in  It  matter  toherof  nearly  as  much  in- 
and  had  come  to'  the  oonclusitm  that,  as  it  terest.  But  notwithstanding  the  charm  of 
was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  he  had  the  situation,  her  manner  was  not  so  free 
fixed  npon  the  eonducteur  who  was  to  re-  from  restraint  as  it  had  been  on  the  pre¬ 
lum  from  Luxembourg  on  the  morrow  as  riouS  evening :  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
the  fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  the  an  embarrassment,  at  moments  almost  to 
order  on  the  banker  at  Liege.  c<ddiiess,  in  her  words,  which  Henri — who 

“  You  can  supply  me  with  the  means  of  was  really  doing  liis  best — could  not  at  all 
writing,  I  suppose  ?”  said  Henri,  “  for  I  account  for. 

have  only  my  pencil  and  sketch-book  in  “  Antoinette,”  he  said  —  for  he  h.ad 
my  knap^ck.”  speedily  taken  advantage  of  the  privileges 

Jean  Duroc  smiled.  “If  it  depended,”  of  an  inn  to  cjill  her  by  her  Christian  name 
he  said,  “  upon  the  use  I  make  of  them,  —  “I  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  a 
you  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding  any-  great  bavard  to  talk  to  you  so  much  about 
thing  fit  for  the  purrioee  at  Champion.  I  mjrself,  and  not  have  paid  yon  the  corn- 
can  employ  my  hands  for  any  kind  of  hard  phinent  of  asking  your  own  history  and 
labor,  to  got  an  honest  living,  but  wilting  that  of  your  father,  for  though  you  are  al¬ 
ia  rather  beyond  me ;  I  leave  that  to  my  most  alone  here  in  the  forest,  your  lives 
danghter.  She  was  taught  at  the  school  cannot  have  passed  without  something  to 
of  the  reverend  father*  St.  Hubert,  and  tell  of,  and— I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  can 
can  use  her  pen  as  well  as  any  one  in  this  !  aesroely  fancy  that  Monsii  ur  Duroc  has 
part  of  tho  country;  it  Is  she  who  writes  been  always  an  inn-keeper;  there  is  that 
for  all  I  require  at  distant  places,  so  I  about  him  wluch  seems  to  f  ay  he  was  for- 
make  no  doubt  she  can  ftirnisl  you  with  raorly  accustomed  to  more  Jictive  pursuits', 
what  is  necessary.  'Time,  however,  does  Am  I  right  in  my  cofyeoture  ?” 
not  press  about  that-,  only  when  it  suits  Antoinette's  cheek  had  turned  very  pale 
tho  convenience  of  monineiir  he  can  pre-  during  a  part  of  this  addr^,  bnt  she  re¬ 
pare  the  letter.  covered  herself  before  Henri  had  ended 

Jean  Duroc  then  begged  that  his  guest  his  speech,  though  she  answered  with  some 
would  excuse  him  if  he  absented  himself  hesitation. 

from  the  anbergt  for  a  time,  as  he  had  the  “  I  believe,”  she  replietl,  “my  father  was 
buriuess  of  his  form  'to  attend  to  ;  An-  once  in  the  army,  bnt  ever  since  I  can  re- 
toinettewould  do  everything  that  mif^t  be  member  we  have  lived  at  Champion,  and 
required,  and  he  trust^  that  when  he  had  —and — scarcely  any  one — that » — so  very 
the  honor  of  seeing  monsieur  again  his  few  people  come  to— to  stay  with  us— thaj 
health  would  be  still  more  improv^.  No  — that  nothing,  you  know,  eon  happen.” 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phjirtcians  “I  don’t  quite  agree  with  yon,”  said 
could  have  expressed  himself  more  oour- 1  Henri,  smilhig:  “now  here  am  I — alto- 
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gather  unknown  to  you  yesterday,  and 
your  guest  to-day — ^feeling  myself  quite 
at  home  with  your  excellent  &ther  and 
your  pretty  self  When  I  go  away,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  tell  the  next  trareller  the 
same  story,  that  nobody  comes  here.” 

“  When  you  go  away  I”  exclaimed  An¬ 
toinette,  again  turning  deadly  pale  — 
“  ah,  that  indeed  is  what  I  want  to  speak 
of.  You  are  not  able  to  do  so  now — your 
foot  still  gives  yon  pain  ?” 

“Mon  Dieu!”  returned  Henri,  in  a 
tone  of  pique,  “  you  do  not  wish  me  gone 
already  r” 

“No — no, — yes — ^yes, — oh,  what  can  I 
say  ?  You  may  never  have  so  good  an 
opportunity.  Why  should  you  wbh  to 
remain  ?” 

“  Why,  Antoinette  ?  Can  you  ask  that 
question  ?  Because,”  he  went  on  rapidly, 
seizing  her  hand  as  he  sjKjke — “  because, 
Antoinette,  I  love  you ; — you  must  have 
seen  it  in  my  eyes,  have  known  that  my 
lips  were  trembling  to  tell  it.  Yes,  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  I  swear  to  you  that  my  heart 
has  been  filled  with  your  image  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  your  heavenly  fiwje.” 

“  Ah,  would  to  Heaven,  monsieur,  that 
you  had  never  seen  it !  But  this  will 
never  do.  You  have  said  so  much,  that 
I,  in  my  turn,  must  speak.  Whatever 
happens  this  evening,  however  friendly 
my  father  may  appear,  be  constantly  on 
your  guard:  above  all,  drink  no  more 
of  his  wine.” 

“  I  cannot  understand  you,  Antoinette. 
You  surely  do  not  mean - ” 

The  quick  jingling  of  bells  was  suddenly 
heard,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the 
road  that  led  into  the  forest. 

“  It  is  the  diligence  from  Liege,”  said 
Antoinette.  “  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  say 
more ; — but  be  warned.” 

The  diligence  came  in  sight  before  she 
had  done  speaking,  and  drew  up.  The 
conducteuVy  a  tall,  spare,  sallowtaan,  who 
looked  double  his  real  age,  got  down  and 
crossed  over  to  the  auberge. 

“  Bonjour,  Mam’selle  Antoinette,”  he 
said  :  “  I  saw  Monsieur  Duroc  in  the  for¬ 
est  just  now,  close  to  the  new  bridge  over 
the  Wane,  and  we  walked  up  the  hill  to¬ 
gether.  He  told  mo  of  a  message  for 
Liege.  Ah,  ’scusez,  monsieur,  you  per¬ 
haps  are  the  gentleman  who  is  to  send  it  ?” 

“ I  am,”  replied  Henri.  “You  know 
Monsieur  Henaux,  the  banker,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Lambert?” 

“  Oh,  perfectly  monsieur.  I  often  carry 


sums  of  money  to  his  house  frpm  Arlon,  ' 
Marche,  and  other  places.  If  your  letter 
is  ready  to-morrow  on  my  retu^  1  will 
take  charge  of  it  and  bring  back  the  an¬ 
swer.  Good  day,  sir.  Adieu,  Mam'selle 
Antoinette;  your  father  said  he  should 
soon  be  home.” 

The  condticteytr  then  hastily  rejoined  the 
diligence,  which  drove  off  amid  another 
cloud  of  dust,  and  Henri,  who  was  all 
anxiety  to  renew  the  conversation  with 
the  aubergiste's  daughter,  turned  round 
to  interrogate  her ;  but  she  had  silently 
disappeared.  He  called  to  her  by  name, 
but  received  no  answer,  and  was  left  to 
meditate  upon  the  sudden  communication 
she  had  made.  The  adventure  in  which 
he  was  involved  was  strange  and  full  of 
mystery.  Antoinette's  agitation,  which 
so  strikingly  contrasted  with  her  previous 
placid  manner,  was  evidently  caused  by 
some  strong  motive. 

“  It  must,”  he  thought,  “  be  a  very 
powerful  one  to  induce  her  to  raise  doubts 
in  my  mind  to  the  prnudice  of  her  own 
father !  Of  what  am  I  to  suspect  him  ? 
A  design  upon  my  purse?  Her  emotion 
resiHJCting  the  wine  can  only  mean  that, 
and  something  of  the  kind  must  have 
happened  here  before,  or  why  should  she 
warn  me  against  it  ?  Still,  if  his  object 
was  to  intoxicate  me,  he  might  have  tried 
the  experiment  last  night.  Ah,  but  I  for¬ 
got  :  he  had  already  heard  me  say  I  was 
without  money.  It  is  true  the  proposi¬ 
tion  about  sending  to  Liege  originated 
with  me.  Yet  bis  opposition  was  very 
faint,  and  disappeared  entirely  before  his 
own  suggestion.  Yes,  I  be^n  to  see  the 
matter  pretty  clearly  ;  he  wishes  to  make 
me  a  bird  worth  plucking.  I  can  quite 
understand  being  robbed  by  an  innkeefier ; 
it  is  their  metier  to  fleece  everybody ;  but 
this  girl  seemed  in  such  terror  when  she 
spoke,  and  I  remember  how  pale  she 
grew  when  I  talked  of  going  away.  She 
cannot  have  been  privy  to  anything  worse 
than  robbery !  Mafoi  !  this  would  make  a 
fine  situation  for  Eugene  Sue !  I  must 
mind,  though,  what  I  am  about,  for  this 
is  an  awkward  part  of  the  world  to  be 
caught  in  a  trail.  Ah,  here  comes  Mon¬ 
sieur  ‘  le  bon  Dieu’  himself,  with  a  hare 
in  his  hand  and  a  gun  over  his  shoulder ; 
a  braconnier,  1  suppose,  as  well  as  an  au- 
bergiete.  I  am  safe,  however,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  must  look  out  for  the  future. 
Above  all  he  must  not  perceive  that  I  sus¬ 
pect  him.” 
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Accordinglj,  when  John  Duroc  drew  i 
near,  aller  congratulating  him  on  the  suo-  j 
cess  of  his  sport,  Henri  mentioned  having  | 
seen  the  eonductewy  and  proposed  that  he  : 
should  now  write  to  the  banker  at  Lic^. 
The  aMhergisU  was  oveijoyed  that  mon-  j 
sieur  felt  sufliciently  recovered  to  be  ca-  i 
pabie,  as  be  innocently  said,  of  under-  ; 
taking  that  labor,  and  proceeded  with  : 
alacrity  to  fetch  the  writing  materials  ! 
from  his  daughter's  chamber.  Henri,  | 
who  still  declared  himself  very  lame,  was  ' 
then  assisted  by  Monsieur  Duroc  into  the 
mUm^  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  considera¬ 
tion,  wrote  as  follows : 

I 

**  Champion,  Oct  4, 18 — . 

"  Bia, — As  I  am  confined  here  by  an  accident 
at  some  distance  from  a  post-town,  I  write  to  re- 
que>t  that  you  will  confide  to  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  two  hundred  francs,  which  amount  I  beg 
you  will  deduct  from  the  value  which,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised,  was  placed  to  my  credit  with  yon  on  the 
26th  ultimo  by  M\C.  Duvaux  et  C**,  of  Paria 
“  Your  olasismt  servant 

“  Henri  Dk  Gocrvu-l*." 

“  1  think  I  have  tume<l  the  difficulty,” 
said  Henri,  after  reatiing  what  he  liad 
written.  “  Monsieur  Duroc  can  scarcely 
be  so  needy  a  rogue  as  to  be  tempted  by 
a  paltry  two  hundred  francs  to  practise 
against  me.  That  sum  appears  quite 
enough  for  my  alleged  purpose,  and  as  to 
whether  I  have  much  or  little  remaining 
in  the  bank  of  M.  Henaux,  my  worthy 
host,  in  case  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
{leepiug  into  nyr  letter,  will  not  be  greatly 
enlightened.  I  suppose  I  must  leave  that 
consideration  to  bis  honor,  as  sealing  wax 
does  not  seem  to  be  amongst  the  episto¬ 
lary  *  properties’  of  Mademoiselle  .tVntoi- 
nette.” 

With  an  involuntary  sigh,  conjured  up 
by  her  name,  Henri  then  rose,  and,  taking 
his  sketch-book,  limped  out  of  the  mlan 
to  add  the  exterior  of  the  axtherge — all  un¬ 
attractive  as  it  was,  in  an  artistical  point  of 
view — to  his  collection.  He  was  met  at 
the  door  by  Monsieur  Duroc,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  letter,  and  who,  after  again  pro¬ 
mising  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ducteur,  insisted  on  being  permitted  to 
support  him  to  the  spot  where  he  propos¬ 
ed  to  make  the  sketch,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  monsieur  did  his  humble 
alMHie  far  too  much  honor.  The  auber- 
ainte  then  returned  to  the  house  to  assist, 
he  said,  in  preparing  dinner.  What  else 
he  did  may  also  be  briefly  told. 


His  first  proceeding  was  to  open  the 
letter,  and,  although  he  professed  to  be 
no  great  clerk,  he  very  soon  mastered  its 
contents. 

“Notre  voyageur,”  he  muttered,  “est 
assez  tin :  cependaut,  il  sanra  un  de  cea 
jours  qu'il  y  en  a  de  plus  msfe  que  lui.” 

He  then  gave  a  glance  at  the  spot  where 
Henri  was  seated,  and  observing  that  he 
was  closely  occa|Hed  with  his  drawing, 
went  np-stairs  to  the  room  in  which  the 
young  man  had  slept.  Taking  down 
Henri’s  knapsack  from  the  peg  where  it 
hung,  he  immediately  began  to  examine 
it.  A  pocket-book  met  his  view,  in  which 
were  some  letters.  He  glanced  hastily  at 
the  superscriptions,  and  fixing  upon  one 
which  oore  the  Paris  post-mark,  and  was 
addressed  to  Monsieur  de  Gourville  at 
M^ziiTes,  tore  it  open  and  rapidly  read  it 
I  through.  “Three  thousand  francs,”  he 
;  exclaimed ;  “  that  is  something  worth 
I  having.  Mon  bon  mopsieur,  nous  allons 
:  fiiire  un  iietit  changement  a  votre  insu 
saying  wnich,  he  quickly  replaced  the  let¬ 
ter  in  the  pocket-book,  repacked  the 
knapsack,  restored  it  to  its  place,  and  de- 
j  soended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house  in 
search  of  his  daughter.  He  found  her 
.  standing  before  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  avherge  that  looked  out  upon  the 
!  road. 

j  “  Ma  fille,”  he  said,  “  bring  those  writ¬ 
ing  things  into  my  own  apartment ;  I 
j  have  something  for  you  to  do.” 

I  Antoinette  obey<^,  and  followed  her 
I  father  into  a  small  room  at  the  back  of 
<  the  house,  where  she  remained  closeted 
I  with  him  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  expi- 
!  ration  of  tliat  time  they  both  came  out 
i  again.  The  bright  eyes  of  Antoinette 
were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  the  well- 
formed  mouth  of  Jean  Duroo  wore  not 
the  most  amiable  expression. 


It  wanted  about  half  an  hour  to  sunset, 

I  and  Henri  de  Gourv'ille  was  just  putting 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  sketch  when  a 
;  miller,  with  a  sack  of  flour  hanging  across 
the  loins  of  his  horse,  rode  up  to  the 
auherge  and  inquired  for  Monsieur  Duroo. 
A  miller  is  a  man  who  has  generally  a  full 
budget  of  news  to  deliver  wherever  he 
'  goes,  and  the  anb«rgUte  having  aske<l  him 
in,  he  fa-stened  the  rein  of  his  animal  to  a 
hook  in  the  door-poet,  and  willingly  obey- 
1  ed  the  invitation. 
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It  would  seem-  that  for  come  each  6p- 
portonity  as  this  Antoinette  had ,  been 
waitinffy  for  no  soonv  weib  the  miller  and 
her  &tner  seated  to  discuss  the  news  over 
a  chopin€  of  wine,  than,  quietly  stealing 
out  of  the  hoastt,  she  crept  to  a  olnmp  of 
trees  on  one  side,  from  whence  she  was 
able  to  attract  Monsieur  de  Gourville’t  at¬ 
tention  withoat  bemg  overheard  ^ritfaia. 
He  approached  her  with  a  &r  qaicker  step 
than  a  sprained  ankle  nsually  permits,  and 
observing  the' agitation  she  was  in,  eaigtr* 
\j  demanded  the  oanse.  ^It  conoems 
vourseli^”  she  sidd,  ^and  narrowly.  1 
nave  already  warned' you  against  my 
ther;  I  kave-ntore  reason  ever  to  do 
so  now,  Yon  rpeolleot  the  letter  you 
gave  him  when  yoa  left  the  bouse?’*  <i> 

“  Certainly.-  What  of’ It  ?*’■ 

**  Biaoe  tbim  I  have  'been  shut  np  with 
hkn  in  his  ]irivate  fooaa,  when  he  cont^ 
pelled  HM,  in  spite  of  all  the  obieatioac  I 
made^  to  rewiato-'tbat  lettor.  lliere’aro 
many  aots  of  eoenivanee  on  my  part 
whi^  1  repent,  though  tflL  this  hov  1 
never  gaessed  to  what  they  might  extend; 
At  present  I  tremble  to  think  1  oompre- 
bend  their  entire  wickedness.  My  &ther 
has  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  all  the 
tnonay  which  the  banker  at  Liege  has  re- 
oeivod  for  you.  U«  has  learnt,  by  some 
means,  how  mneh  that  is.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  francs  is  the  sum.  &thor  has  a 
terrible  power  at  his  will.  It  was  vain 
for  me  to  resist :  I  did  what  he  command¬ 
ed.  The  letter  is  again  written,  but  more 
briefly.  It  tdls  M.  Uenanx  to  send  by 
the  b^er  the  whole  the  value,  naming 
the  anaount,' whndi.lte  h.'vd  for  you  frean 
Parisj  But' this  is  not  all.  1  could  read 
%  darker  purpose  in  hit  countenance.  To 
rob  you  is  notr  Antoinette  gasped  for 

hneeth — is  not  encm§h  /” 

**  Gracious  Heavens  1’*  exdaimcd  Henri, 
“what  villainy!  But  I  can  resist  it. 
Happily,  at  this  moment,  a  new  comer  is 
here,  who  shall  aid  me  to  arrest  this  misi- 
.  ■*  fl 

“Beware  of  whlrt  you  dol”  returned 
Antoibetlie,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
*^That  imw  obmer  is  no  stranger  here. 
He  knows  mote,  I  fear,  of  im’  Dither's  se¬ 
crets  than  even  I  suep^.  That  1  should 
eall  him  my  fathet  I  Listen  patiently  to 
what  more  I  hare  to  say,  which,  indeed, 
must  be  quiokly  said.  1  'now  perceive  to 
what  end  other  traveUere  have  been  stu¬ 
pefied  by  his  wine.  At  first  I  laughed  at 
It  as  a  joke  of  wluch  1  could  not  guess  the 
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meaning.  But  one  day  ray  fidher  took 
out  a  purse  which  I  remembered  having 
seen  in  the  hand  of  okc  of  these'  travel¬ 
led  a  short  time  before.  I  spoke  of  it, 
and  hie  said  the  tm&k-rge'ntA  iratia  poor 
thing  by  itself.  I  then  understood  that  a 
robbery  had  taken  place,  and  I  cried — 
bitterly,  futlier  promised  me  gold 
car-riiigs  if  I  would  drv  my  tears  and  for¬ 
get  what  had  hapmoneA  Alas!  I  .'^eed. 
That  Was  my' firm  fault :  bikers  folio  wed. 

I  degraded  myself  to  wear  fine  clothes. 
But  -one  thing  alwayi  calrised  me  great  sur¬ 
prise.  After  the  travellers  went  to  bed  I 
saw  them  no  more.  When  1  askod  what 
had  become  of  them,  my  father  always 
replied  that  they  went  away  very  early, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  question  him  finthor. 
Ah  t  but  B<rw  It  Is  too  clear — they  never 
went  at  aH!^’  !'  ^ 

fehe  paused  fo/'  a  moment  to  recover 
Irbiu  her  emotion,  wlulo  Henri  remained 
pcifoctly  speechluss. 

“  It  is,”  she  went  on,  “  to  save  you  from 
their  fiite — ^I  care  not  at  what  cost  to 
others — that  I  am  here.  My  father’s  nur- 
poses  respecting  ywur  money  being  enect- 
ed,  I  fbresoo  what  'will  follow.  He  will 
have  recourse  to  his  wine.  Do  not  rofkse 
what  be  eflTers.  1  have  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  attempt  harmless.  You  must 
feign  to  he  ovoroome  by  that  -which  you 
shall  be  given  to  drink,  but  let  it  only  ap¬ 
pear  by  very  slow  degrees.  This  will  give 
time  for  what  else  I  audit  ate  for  your  res¬ 
cue.  Whichererwaywe  turn  there  is  peril. 
If  you  were  to  oflbr  a  show  of  redstanco 
at  present,  or  let  it  appear  that  you  en- 
tortained  any  suspicion,  it  would  be  Iktal. 
Only  h.ave  cemrage— as  I  must  have— and 
great  courage  too-^for  it  is  my  father  I 
sacrifice.” 

She  hurried  away,  and  entered  the 
house  by  the  side-door  from  whenoe  she 
had  issued,  leaving  Henri  de  GourviDe  in 
no  very  eaviablo  Bt.ate  of  mind.  A  mur¬ 
derer  for  his  host,  and  Antoinette  the 
daughter  of  sUch  a  man,  not  altogether 

r 'bless;  bis  own  danger,  too,  so  near? 

was  the  latter  oircumstanoo,  however, 
which  roused  him. 

Apparently  the  conversation  between 
Jean  Dnnx-  and  his  friend  had  not  ended 
without  a  bargain,  for  the  latter  came  out 
of  the  attberge^  unloaded  his  lieast,  and 
carried  the  flour  inmde :  there  was  then  a 
somewhat  boisterous  leave-taking  at  the 
door,  and  the  miller  rodooff,  oliserving  as 
he  did  so  that  he  ihonld  call  for  his  sack 
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on  his  way  home  that  nif^t,  if  he  had  !  “  There  is  ao 
time.  Monsiear  Daroe  then  eesne  up  to  Dneoa,  coming'  os 
Ueorl,  "^ho  had  retimied  to  his  old  place,  i^Ah,  jeiheraii 
.md  ae«iig  him  about  to  dose  his  book,  Antoinette,  qipel 
beffuod  pormindon  to  see  the  sketch.  jrooni.’ 

^ It  was  wronderfid,”  be  said.  “ He  ‘‘It  is,  indeed, 
never  could  compsebead  how  snoh  things  Henri,  setting  d 
were  done,  bat  the  bon  Dim  bestowed  had  pnrponely  di 
abilities  wherever  be  thongbt  fit,  and  it  withdraw  Monsi 
was  not  Tor  mAn  to  question  Itis  If  fit)m  bis  daughitet 
ho  might  ask  so  great' a  fiavor,  it  -wovld  be  you'  will  present 
that  modsieor  would  kindly  make  him  a  it,”  'i» 
copy  of  the  drawing  neat  day,  that  he  “  Monsieur,”  ri 
mignt  bang  it  op  in  &  naton  aa  a  perpi’t-  should  bo  the  ha] 
aal  remembrance  of  monsieur’s  visit  to  if  1  durst  acoept  t 
Champlon-^-eo  fortunate  for  Inxn.  But  he  unfortmiately,  1 
came  to  annoonoe  that  dinner  was  quite  wine.  It  idn  ays 
ready.  Might  he  otihr  his  arm  across  the  to  the  head,  an 
road?”  This  pohtenoss  Henri  declined,  for  have  never  taste 
although  he  had  made  up  bin 'mind  te  fob  ndt  even  a  glass  < 
low  Antoinette’s  instractions us fiu* as pos-  “Yon  will  oh 
sible,  he  ooald  not  at  once  bring  himself  long  evening  ove 
to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  the  man  who,  he  for  k  oertainiy 
had'  reason  to  believe,  intended  to  simd  owpty.” 
him  out  of  the  world  that  very  evening.  “  It  will  do  y 
*i  He  oonld  lean,  '^n  his  stick,”  he  said ;  worid,  monaieur,’ 
and  notwithstanding  the  ^dh«$poir‘'^  of  “to-morrow  yon 
Monsiear  Dnroc,  be  persisted  in  doing  ac.  person.”'  < 
The  meal  was  served  with  even  more  •  Henri  looked  s 
attention  to  Henri’s  comfort  than  on  the  tiiere  was  not’  tl 
previous  night.  “  Tliey  were  quite  inipre-  an  (Mriire-pmtke 
pared  yesterday,”  the  -oukerpi^te  said,  tenance  was  as 
“  for  a  guest  of  monsieur’s  disthictLoo,  "and  oflfering  up  a  pra 
bis  visit  to  the  farm  th.at  morning  was  Antoinette  now 
chiefly  to  see  what  he  could  add  to  the  reniovotbe  remni 
bill  ot  fare.  Lnckil)'  he  had  met  with  seme  occasion  to'say  ii 
success,  and  he  hoped  monraenr  would  “  I  heard  t<^£ 
do  justice  to  his  efforts.  Monsieur  Kked  of  Fran^flis,  the 
the  vin.  (k  Bitrdetmx  of  yesterday  ?  It  who  conducted  n 
was  good,  oo  doubt,  but  be  had  e\’cn  bet-  very  ill.  I  must 
ter,  which  ho  tmsts^  monsieur  would  do  mg.  1  can>hav 
him  the  honor  to  taste.  Ah,  he  was  pose?’* 
charmed  to  think  that  inonsieur-,ooBde-  ''‘*Ok,  yes,  m3 
seen ded  to  praise  his.  wine  t”  ^  to  prevent  that 

This  speech  was  the  herald  of  a  certain  time  gone.  If  1 
eobwebl^  bottle  whichhe  now  produced.'  the  poor  thing 
Having  imcorked  it,  he  placed  it  on  the  take  it  with  ydn. 
table 'beside  Henri,  ]irononncitigit  to  be  women  nndcrstf 
d'un  fammat  ork.-  At  that  moment  An-  best.  Tt  iS' our 
toinette,  who  had  followed  her  fi^iher  into  tonid  the  poor  1 
tbo  salon  snddeidy  exclaimed,  '  us  ?  ^  Ze  hon  Di 

“  Is  th.it  the  noise  of  horses*  fbet  ?  The  asrigned  to  ever 
miHer,  jierhaps,  left  something  behind.”  Having  dehvi 
The  auhergisto  ran  to  thfe  window  to  sentimeait,  the  < 
look  oat,  and  quick  as  thought 'Antoinette  his  daughter.  ' 
exchanged  the  bottle  on  the.  table  for  one  It  wm  a  giV 
exactly  like  it  which  she  drew  frnni  be-  once  more  akm 
ncath  her  ^ron,  and  with  ohe  rapid  sign  the  danger  of  hi 
to  Henri  turned  towards  the  door,  '  well  as  he  oo«j 
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intellect  is  always  sharpened  by  the  de¬ 
mand  for  its  exercise,  and  Henri  was  one 
well  able  to  comprehend  a  demi-mot.  The 
substitnted  w'ine  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  Antoinette  on  hw  behalf  and  he  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  that  the  story  she  told 
about  the  wife  of  Francois  was  a  part  of 
her  scheme  for  obtaining  assistance.  So 
he  resolved  to  abide  by  his  fate,  reasonably 
thinkins^  that  the  more  readily  he  seemed 
to  fall  into  the  snare  set  for  him  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Duroc,  the  easier  would  be  his  op¬ 
portunity  for  defence. 

But  however  disposed  to  follow  An¬ 
toinette’s  counsel,  some  precantion  wras 
necessary,  in  case  of  the  worst.  To  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  a  weapon  of  defence  and 
conceal  it  about  his  person  was  his  first 
thought.  He  looked  round  the  salon  for 
that  purpose,  but  nothing  was  available 
there ;  he  then  gently  opened  the  door 
to  ascerUdn  if  possible  where  Monsieur 
Duroc  had  gone.  He  listened  for  a  few 
moments,  and  presently  heard  his  voice 
in  the  court-yard  at  the  back  of  the  house: 
he  was  speaking  to  his  daughter,  who 
evidently  had  just  mounted  the  grey 
horse  on  her  alleged  charitable  ■  mission. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost:  in  the 
kitchen  opposite,  the  first  glance  he  gave 
showed  him  what  he  wanted.  A  large 
dinner-kndfe  lay  on  a  table,  and  as  Henri 
quickly  seized  it  and  darted  back  into  the 
salon,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  foct 
that  he  was  in  Belgium  rather*  than  in 
France,  or  the  weapon  would  not  have 
been  of  much  use  to  him.  He  thrast  the 
knife  into  a  breast-pocket  under  his  blouse 
and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table,  eating 
his  walnuts  and  sipping  his  wine  with  as 
much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  ho  were 
finishing  his  dessert  at  the  Cafe  Anglais 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  He  felt 
that  he  was  now  on  more  equal  terms 
wdth  Monsieur  Duroc. 

He  had  been  sitting  silently  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  he  ^cied  he  heard  a 
slight  noise  beneath  a  window  of  the 
salon,  like  a  footfall  on  some  loose  stones. 
Without  moving  his  head  Henri  cast  his 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  his 
sight  being  remarkably  acute,  he  instant¬ 
ly  detected  the  outline  of  a  &ce  peering 
cautiously  through  one  of  the  lower  panes. 
The  aitbergists  had  placed  himself  there 
to  watch  the  eflfect  of  his  wine :  it  was 
time,  therefore,  for  Henri  to  manifest 
some  of  the  expected  symptoms.  Throw- 
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ing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  yawned 
once  or  twice,  and  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  in  an  attitude  of  repose.  He  then 
sat  up  and  helped  himself  to  another 
glass  of  wine,  drank  part  of  it,  and 
presently  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
leant  his  head  in  his  hand  and,  after  a 
pause,  yawned  again — this  time  with  more 
demonstration  than  before. 

Diable !”  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
for  the  listener  to  hear  him,  I  feel  un¬ 
commonly  sleepy  this  evening.  I  wonder 
what’s  the  reason?  Ah-h-h-ah-ah !”  and 
be  yawned  a  third  time.  He  then  finished 
the  remainder  of  the  wine  that  was  in  his 
glass,  talking  to  himself  all  the  time,  bnt 
less  audibly  than  at  first,  and  at  broken 
intervals.  Another  pause,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  roused  him¬ 
self  as  if  endeavoring  to  shako  off  a  drow¬ 
siness  that  was  gradually  creeping  over 
him,  subsided  again  into  a  leaning  position, 
slipped  his  head  from  its  support,  re¬ 
covered  himself  mnrmured  something 
very  indistinctly,  stretched  oat  his  band 
to  reach  the  bottle,  missed  his  object  and 
suffered  his  hand  to  remain,  dropped  his 
head  still  lower,  started,  sat  stanng  for  a 
short  time  at  vacancy,  and  finally  closing 
his  eyes,  yielded,  in  all  appearance,  to  the 
resistless  influence  of  sleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  arm,  and  his  face  half 
avert^.  He  might  have  rcmmned  about 
five  minutes  in  this  position,  when  the 
door  of  the  salon  was  carefully  opened, 
and  obliouely  glancing  through  his  nearly 
closed  lias,  Henri  saw  the  aiAergiste  pee|>- 
ing  into  the  room.  Slowly  the  whole  of 
his  figure  appeared,  but  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  advance.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  Henri  did  not  stir,  he  moved  a  pace 
or  two  forwards,  and  came  by  degrees 
close  up  to  the  table,  where  ho  once  more 

Eaused  and  watched.  He  then  lifted  the 
ottle  and  held  it  up  between  him  and 
the  light.  He  set  it  down  again  and 
smiled. 

“  More  than  half  gone,”  he  said ;  “  he 
has  a  stronger  head  than  I  thought  for.” 

To  place  his  hand  upon  the  sleeper  was 
the  aubergisUt's  next  proceeding.  He 
moved  him  gently,  but  there  was  no 
awakening  sign:  he  stirred  him  with  a 
stronger  grasp ; — ^there  was  no  resistance. 
Satisfied  then  that  the  drug  had  fully 
operated,  he  removed  from  Henri’s  mind 
anything  doubtful  that  by  chance  might 
have  lingered  there  respecting  Monsieur 
Duroc’s  mtcntions. 
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“I  am  jjlad  Antoinette  is  jfone,”  he 
said,  “for  I  need  not  now  carry  him  up  to 
bed.  It  will  saTe  me  two  journeys,  and 
be  quicker  over.  But  I  must  not  make  a 
mess  in  this  place ;  it  could  not  then  be 
concealed  from  her,  like  those  that  have 
gone  before.” 

He  rai8e<l  Henri  up  in  his  chair  to  try 
his  weight. 

“Heavier  than  I  supposed;  but  that’s 
owing  to  his  length  of  limb.  I  wish  the 
miller  were  here  to  help  me.  However, 
the  other  half  of  the  job  will  be  his.  He 
will  still  carry  away  his  sack  full,  and  I 
sh.'ill  be  saved  a  toilsome  walk  into  the 
forest. 

He  set  the  door  wide  open  and  left  the 
galony  but  only  went  as  &r  as  the  ]><‘issage, 
returning  directly  with  a  hrouettt  (a  long 
sort  of  barrow),  which  he  brought  close 
up  to  Henri's  chair.  To  transfer  him 
from  thence  to  the  brouette  was  no  easy 
ta.sk,  the  counterteit  of  sleep  being  so  well 
preserved ;  but  it  was  at  last  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Monsieur  Duroc  wheeled  his 
guest  away.  He  conveyed  his  burden 
the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  and  then 
turned  into  a  small  room  on  one  side, 
where  he  set  down  the  hrowtte.  “I  must 
fetch  a  light,”  he  muttered,  “  aud  get  my 
knife.” 

Hitherto  entirely  passive,  it  was  time 
now  for  Henri  to  prepare  forthe  imjKmding 
struggle.  Although  there  was  no  shutter 
to  tile  single  window  of  the  room,  it  was 
much  too  dark  for  Henri  to  distinguish 
anything  in  it,  but  he  knew  by  the  auher- 
ylate'g  retreating  footsteps  that  he  was 
agiiin  alone.  Ignorant  of  the  locality, 
aiul  fearing  that  he  might  stumble  and 
iall  if  he  tried  to  leave  the  place,  the 
only  advantage  he  was  able  to  take  of 
Duroc’s  al«ence  was  to  draw  himself  up 
into  an  easier  position  and  throw  his  legs 
over  the  side  of  the  brouette,  resting  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
rise  when  he  desired ;  at  the  same  time 
be  drew  the  knife  from  his  breast  and  re¬ 
versed  it  in  his  grasp,  concealing  the  blade 
in  bis  sleeve,  lie  waited  longer  than  he 
expected,  listening  breathlessly  all  the 
while.  At  length  a  glimmer  of  light  .ap¬ 
peared,  and  he  heard  the  crubergUte  re¬ 
turning  along  the  passage.  Henri  set  his 
teeth,  clutched  his  weapon  convulsively, 
and  moved  one  foot  still  further  back. 
Duroc  re-entered  the  room.  “  Curse  the 
knife !”  he  growled,  “  where  can  it  have 
gone  ?  1  left  it  on  the  table.  No  matter. 


He  is  not  likely  to  wake.  I  must  finish 
him  with  my  hands.  I  shall  want  both, 
though.”  He  put  down  the  candle  in  the 
window-seat,  bared  his  wrists,  and  stoop¬ 
ing  over  Henri,  untied  his  neck-handker¬ 
chief  and  drew  it  from  under  him.  Stran¬ 
gulation  was  the  death  he  intended.  Al¬ 
ready  his  long  bony  fingers  were  within 
an  inch  of  his  victim’s  throat,  when  Henri 
suddenly  rose.  “  Malheureux !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  aud  stnick  fiercely  with  the 
knife  at  the  aubergigte's  face.  Though 
staggered  and  astonished,  Duroc  involun¬ 
tarily,  and  with  military  instinct,  raised 
his  arm  and  only  received  a  slight  wound 
on  it.  “  Ah,  mal^iction  !”  he  shouted, 
“  tu  jouais  done  un  guet-a-pens  ?  Sacr6 
nom  de  Dieu  !”  And  he  made  a  dash  at 
Henri  to  w'rest  the  knife  from  him.  He 
seized  him  by  the  wrist  and  effectually 
prevented  him  from  striking  again,  while 
with  his  disengaged  hand  he  tried  to  raise 
his  own  blouse  and  reach  his  pocket. 
Suspecting  his  object,  Henri  grappled 
with  his  antagonist,  and  both  their  arms 
were  locked.  In  this  attitude  they  stood 
for  a  moment,  glaring  wildly  on  each 
other,  and  then  with  a  mutual  impulse 
they  closed.  The  strife  was  one  of  life 
and  death.  Both  were  strong — Hcmri 
was  young  and  active — Duroc’s  sinews 
were  of  iron,  and  he  had  the  advantage, 
moreover,  of  being  firmer  on  his  feet. 
With  arms  interlaci^,  and  body  close  to 
body,  they  writhed  like  serpents  in  each 
other’s  folds,  now  here,  now  there,  in 
every  part  of  the  room.  Suddenly  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  brouette  ;  it  was 
unfortunately  behind  Henri;  the  aubergUtt 
saw  this,  and  pressed  him  hard :  the  young 
man  fell  backwards  over  it,  with  his  foe 
above  him.  Duroc  shook  himself  off,  and 
getting  on  his  feet  fell  back  a  pace  or  two, 
and  once  more  searched  oeneath  hU 
blouse.  He  drew  forth  a  pistol.  “  Eh 
bien,  done,”  he  cried,  “faut  que  je  te 
finesse  avec  ceci  1”  But  while  he  spoke 
a  heavy  clattering  was  heard  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  at  the  next  moment  Antoinette 
rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  two 
gendarmes  and  the  wood-cutter  Francois. 
Duroc  instinctively  turned,  and,  perhaps,  af 
instinctively  fired.  Antoinette  screamed 
and  fell :  a  bullet  had  pierced  her  breast : 
with  her  atonement  came  her  death.  The 
gencLarmes  rushed  on  the  aubergiste  and 
made  him  their  prisoner. 

***** 

At  the  Court  of  Assize  held  at  St.  Hu- 
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belt  t^o  months  laker,  Duroc  was  found 
g*ilty  of  the  murder  ol.his  davght^r,  but 
ondoo  extenaatm^  circmnstaAces,  for  it 
wa«  ai^ued  by  his  Ootutfel'  that  he  had 
riiun  in  the  attooipt  to  shoot  one  of 
the  ofBcers,  and  not  out  cf  revenge.  The 
miller,  too,  who  had  been  a|>prehended  on 
aooount  of  some  words  which  fell  iVom 

-  -  v  'j  — £7  ‘  .u  »;• 


Duroc,  was  condemned  as  the  axihergUtt's 
aocompUtic  in  the  sui^sed  murders  of 
numerous ;  travelltTs,  for  in  a  cavern  near 
the  min,  concealed  m  lacks  marked  with 
his  name,  were  found  seven  headless  ske¬ 
letons  an  many  skulls  were  discovered  in 
a  cellar  of  the  avberge^  to  which  Jean 
^  Duroc  alone  had  acoesA 
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A  nrcnRPiT  old  woman,  tempted  by  a 
man  in  black,  has  sigimd  with  mr  blood 
oo  parchment  a  oontr^t  to  become  his, 
body  and  soul ;  has  received  from  him  a 
piece  of  monov,  the  black  king’s  shilling  to' 
the  new  recruit ;  has  pot  one  hand  to  the 
sole  of  her  foot  and  the  other  hand  to  the 
crown  of  her  head ;  and  has  duly  received 
afemiliar  in  the  shape  of  a  cat  or  kitten,  a 
mole,  a  nijllerfly,  or  any  other  little  animal^ 
iHiioh  is  the  corporate  form  of  a  demon, 
subject  'to  the  will  of  the  said  woman, 
lodged' by  her,  and  provided  with  a  daily 
meal  of  her  own  blood,  drawn  from  taps 
establidied  for  its  use  on  different  parts  of 
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havior  she  is  a  grey  witch ;  and  her  famil- 
liar  spirit  is  accordingly  pronounced  to  be 
black,  white,  or  grey. 

are  almost  all  witches  women,  and 
in  sooth,  old  women  ?  The  pojiular  idea 
of  a  witch  coincides  at  this  clay  with  the 
picture  of  her,  sketched  by  Master  Hor- 
sett  a  quarter  a  thousand  years  ago: 
“  An  old  weather-beaten  crone,  having  her 
chin  and  knees  meeting  for  age,  widking 
like  a  bear  leaning  on  a  staff,  untoothed, 
having  her  lips  trembling  with  palsy,  going 
j  mnmbling  in  the  streets ;  one  that  hath 
forgotten  her  paternoster  and  yet  a  shrewd 
I  tongne  to  call  a  drab  a  dra^,  ami  who 


adven^ire  of  this  kind  and  keeps  such  a 
iuuillar,  she  is  undoubtedly,  in  spite  of  all 
the  lights  of  aD  the’  cAatnries,  a  witch. 
Bdt,  Aether  ally  decrepit  old  woman  over 
£d  •make  siich  a  bontract  and  bejoice  in 
the  fulhlmedt  of  its  terms,  is  certainly  a 
question  not  worth  asking,  iii  the  year  one 
tnonsand  eight  hundred  and '  nfty-fite. 
However,  let  that  fteess.  Clrant  her  the 
demon,'  and  then  let  ns  inquire,  what  man¬ 
ner  of  Aotoh  'she  may  be.  All  will  depend 
apon  the  usA  made  of  her  dll-gotten  pow- 
ir.  If  by  it  she  obbose  to  help  peoqm  to 
recover  stolen  goods,  heal  ^knc«s^  and 
nuke  herself  ufijfol  to  her  neighbors,  she 
h  a  white  witch.  If  she  be  malicious,  a 
cunning  thief,  an.aflhcter  of  chilckbn  and 
of  cdttle,  sh^  is  a  blick  wite'h;  if  she  be 
partly  'Whitb'add  ^Hly  blaok  in  her  'bc- 


5 ax,  max,  tax,  for  a  sjiell.’^  Ris  sagacious 
lajcjsty  King  James  the  First  explained 
this  by  a  theory,  **  For,”  he  said,  “  as  the 
sex  is  frailer  than  man,  so  it  is  easier  to 
be  entrapped  in  the  gross  snares  of  the 
DSvell  as  was  over  well  proved  to  be  true 
by  the  serpent’s  deceiving  of  Eve  in  the 
beginning,”  and  of  coarse  when  the  weaker 
sex  is  at  its 'period  of  greatest  weakness, 
when  it  has  fallen  into  hodily  decay  and 
dotage,  then  is  the  time  for  evil  jmjwcts 
to  make  sure  of  catching  it  in  traps.  So 
of  a  decrepit  old  women,  if  she  was  poor 
and  lived  a  lonely  life,  without  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  a  loving  husband  or  a  sturdy 
son,  the  presomption  was  fidrtkat  she  must 
have  been  caught  in  the  trap,  and  being  a 
I  ndteh  ought  in  the  name'  of  all  thhigs  holy 
I  to  be  burnt  alive,  Moreover,  there  would 
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be  a  dioporition  on  the  patrt  of  nien  to  be 
very  tolerant  of  vomen  who  m  ere  well- 
ftvored  or  yotint?,  and  at  least  an  equal 
dwposHion  on  the^  part  to  be  tolerant  ot' 
woman  who  were  old  and  ugly.  I-ot  the 
tendernofis  of  Colonel  Hobson  testify. 

In  the  yeor  sixteen  ’forty-nine  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  were  much 
troubled  with  witches,  and  two  of  the 
town-sergeants  were  despatched  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  order  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
a  Scottish  witch-finder.  On  the  arrival  at 
Newcastle  of  this  public  thnctionary,  the 
magistrates  of  the  town  sent  the  bellman 
through  the  streets,  inviting  any  person 
to  bring  tm  suspected  witches  for  examin¬ 
ation.  Thirty  women  were  accordingly 
produced  at  the  town-hall,  and  most  of 
them,  after  trial  by  the  thrusting  of  pins 
into  the  fiesh,  were  pronouncea  guilty. 
'I'he  witch-finder  informed  Colonel  Hobson 
that  he  knew  m-hether  or  not  women  were 
m-itches  by  their  looks,  but  when  the  smd 
person  was  searching  a  personable  and 
m  ell-favored  woman  the  Colonel  replied 
and  said,  **  Surely  this  woman  is  none,  and 
need  not  he  tried.”  But  the  Scot  said, 
“  Yea,  she  was,  for  the  town  said  she  was, 
and  therefore  he  would  try  her.”  Pre¬ 
sently  afterwards  he  ran  a  pin  into  her,  and 
set  her  aside  as  a  child  of  Satan.  Colonel 
Hobson  proved  on  the  spot  that  the  man 
was  deceived  grossly,  whereupon  the  witch- 
finder  cleared  the  woman,  and  said  she 
was  hot  a  child  of  Satan.  Nineteen  women 
were  orderetl  to  he  burnt  at  Newcastle 
upon  the  conviction  of  this  man,  who  then 
■went  into  Northumberland  where  he  tried 
witches  at  three  pounds  a-head.  It  is  poor 
consolation  lo  oe  told  that  this  ruffian 
himself  died*  on  the  gallows,  when  it  has 
to  be  added  that  he  confessed  himself  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  women  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and,  taking  them  all  around,  to  have 
earned  about  a  pound  upon  each  job. 

Of  the  trial  of  witches  by  water  every 
one  has  heard.  A  scene  like  the  following 
used  in  fiict  to  be  one  of  the  incidents  of 
ordinary  life  in  English  villages,  and  was 
not  altogether  rare  when  this  letter  u’aa 
written,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
since,  to  the  London  Magazine : 

“  Oakley,  three  miles  from  Bedrord. 

“  Sib, — llie  people  here  are  so  prejudiced  in 
the  belief  of  witches  that  you  would  think  your¬ 
self  in  Lapland,  was  you  to  hear  their  ridiculous 
stories.  'Iliere  is  not  a  Tillage  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  but  has  two  or  three.  About  a  week  ago  I 


was  preaeat  al  the  ceremoay  of  duckiDg  a  witeb,  a 
particular  account  of  which  may  not  perhaps  ba 
disagreeable  to  yon. 

"Aq  old  woman  of  about  60  yeap  of  age.  had 
long  lain  under  on  imputnUon  of  witchcraft,  who 
being  anxious  lor  ha  own  sake  and  hbr  childrch 
to  efear  heradC  consented  to  be  docked ;  and  the 
parish  oflSoer  fmnised  her  a  quinee  if  she  shoald 
risk.  Tbs  place  appointed  was  by  the  elver  Ona, 
by  a  mill,  'fhere  woe,  1  believe,  500  ipct^tdra 
About  11  o’clock  in  thS)  foreaooo  die  womah 
came,  and  waa  tied  np  ip  a  wet  yheet,  al)  but  her 
face  and  hands ;  her  toes  were  bed  close  iomthe% 
as  were  alto  hef  thumbs,  and  ner  hands  tied  to 
tfie  small  of  her  legs.  They  fastened  a  ibpe  abotlt 
her  middle,  and'  then  pulled  nS  her  cap  to seareh 
for  pias  (for  tinir  aotfon  is,  if  they  have  but  one 
pin  hi  them,  they  woot  sink). 

"  Whea  aill  tlto  prekmmaries  were  settled,  she 
was  thrown  in.  But,  unhappily  for  the  poor  cn»- 
tore,  she  fioated,  thi^h  her  head  was  all  the 
while  under  water.  Upon  this  there  was  a  con¬ 
fused  cry A  tritch !  a  witih  f  Ihxrwn  her!  Uang 
her  1  She  was  in  the  water  about  a  minute  and  a 
half,  and  was  then  taken  out  halfdrowned.  When 
she  had  recovered  breath,  abe  was  triad  tariee 
more  bat  with  the  same  succees ;  for  she  floated 
each  time,  which  was  a  plain  demoostratiou  of 
guilt  to  the  ignorant  multitnde  I  ^or,  notwitb- 
stauding  the  poor  creature  was  laid  down  upon 
the  grass  speechless  and  almost  dtod,  they  were 
so  far  ftem  showing  any  pity  or  compassion,  that 
they  strove  whb  should  the  most  forward  in 
loculing  her  with  reproaches — such  is  the  diie-ef- 
feet  of  poptlar  prejudices  1  For  my  part,  I  stood 
agaiost  the  torrent;  and  when  1  had  eat  the 
strings  which  tied  her ;  had  carried  her  back  to 
the  min,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the'  people  of 
the  uDcertmoty  of  the  experfauent,  and  cmered  to 
lay  five  to  one  tint  any  woman  of  her  age,  so  tied 
up,  in  a  loose  sheet,  would  float ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  I  was  very  near  being  mob’d.  Soste 
time  after  the  woman  came  out,,  and  one  «f  tbe 
company  happened  to  meRtion  aoothor  experiment 
to  a  witc^whirii  was  to  weigh  hec  against 
the  Cbiirch  Bible ;  for  a  witdi,  it  seems,  oould  not 
ontweigh  it  I  immediately  seconded  the  motion 
(as  thinking  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  poor  wo¬ 
man),  and  made  use  of  an  aigoment  which  (though 
weak  as  K.  James'*  for  their  not  sisking)  had 
some  weight  with  the  people ;  for  I  told  them 
that  if  she  was  a  witch,  s^  certainly  dealt  with 
tbe  devil,  and  as  the  Bible  was  undoubtedly  tbe 
word  of  God,  it  must  weigh  more  than  all  tbe 
works  of  the  devil.  This  seemed  reasonable  to 
several,  and  those  that  did  not  think  so,  could  not 
answer  it  At  last  the  question  was  carried,  and 
she  was  weighed  aninst  the  Bible,  which  weighed 
about  12  pounds.  She  outweighed  it  This  convinced 
some  and  staggered  others ;  but  the  parson,  who 
believed  through  thick  and  thin,  went  away  fully 
assured  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  endeavored  to 

*  King  James’s  argument  why  witclics  would  not 
sink  was  this :  they  had  renounced  their  baptism  by 
j  water,  and  therefore  the  water  would  not  receive 
I  them. 
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inoilcats  that  belief  in  all  oUiers.  I  am,  4c., 
4c.” 

A  hundred  years  ago,  three  men  were 
tried  at  Hertford  for  the  murder  of  Uuth 
Osbum,  who  was  suspected  as  a  witch. 
The  overseers  of  the  parish  wishing  to 
aave  the  woman  (who  was  seventy  years 
of  age),  from  threatened  danger,  removed 
her  and  her  husband  to  the  workhouse. 
A  body  of  about  five  thousand  people, 
however,  assembled  at  Tring,and  behaved 
with  so  much  violence  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  the 
victim.  The  poor  woman  was  so  much  ill- 
treated  by  the  ignorant  mob  in  their  ex¬ 
periments  to  prove  whether  she  was  a 
witch,  that  she  died  shortly  after. 

It  is  not  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  incumbent  w  Great  Paxton,  in  Hunt- 
ingtonshire,  preached  agmnst  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  to  his  ignorant  parishioners, 
and  told  them  some  of  his  experience.  A 
poor  woman,  the  mother  of  eight  child¬ 
ren,  persecuted  as  a  witch,  had  gone  to  him 
weeping,  protesting  innocence,  and  asking 
leave  to'  prove  it  by  being  weighed 
against  the  pulpit  Bible.  Mr.  Nicholson 
then  expostulated  with  his  people  in  the 
church,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  soon  after¬ 
wards  their  violence  increased.  At  St. 
Noet’s  market  a  woman  coming  home  in 
the  wagon,  was  about  to  put  her  parcel  of 
grocery  on  the  top  of  some  corn-sacks, 
and  was  advised  by  Anne  Izzard,  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  not  to  do  so  ;  she  did  it,  nevertheless, 
and  on  the  way  home,  by  some  accident, 
the  wagon  was  upset.  This  set  the  whole 
village  in  an  uproar,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  night,  its  inhabitants  w'ent  in  a 
ma.s8  to  Ae  unhappy  woman’s  cottage, 
dragged  her  naked  from  her  bed,  dashed 
her  head  agmnst  the  stones  of  the  cause¬ 
way,  mangled  her  arms  with  pins,  and 


[Jan., 

beat  her  on  the  face,  breast,  and  stomach 
with  the  wooden  bar  of  her  door.  When 
left  to  herself  she  crawled  for  protection 
to  the  constable  and  was  refused  it ;  but 
in  the  house  of  a  merciful  woman,  who 
was  a  widow,  she  found  refuge,  and  the 
widow,  Alice  liussell,  bound  her  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wounds,  and  put  her  into  her  own 
bed.  By  this  Christian  deed,  she  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  people  brutalized  by  su¬ 
perstition,  and  was  subjected  by  them  to 
mdignities,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  inces¬ 
sant  terror,  whereof  twelve  days  after¬ 
wards  she  died.  But  on  the  day  after  the 
first  outrage,  Anne  Izzard  was  again  drag¬ 
ged  out  for  ill-usage,  after  which  she  took 
refuge  under  the  roof  of  the  clergyman, 
who  was  blamed  sorely  for  the  shelter  he 
afforded. 

The  belief  in  witches,  even  at  this  day, 
survives  in  many  corners  of  the  land, 
among  an  untaught  people  ;  while  super¬ 
stition  of  the  grossest  kind,  though  not 
the  most  atrocious,  is  to  be  met  with  every¬ 
where.  In  the  London  drawing-room  of 
the  wealthy  conoisseur  in  rappings ;  in 
the  remote  hovel  of  the  poor  man,  who  to 
avoid  misfortune,  is  induced  to  swallow 
necromantic  mixtures,  and  among  whose 
household  treasures  are  to  be  found  con¬ 
stantly  such  documents  as  this :  The 
gar  (jar)  of  mixture  is  to  be  mixt  with  half 
a  pint  of  gen  (gin),  and  then  a  table-spoon 
to  be  took  mornings  at  Eleven  O’clock, 
four  and  eigt,  and  four  of  the  pills  to  be 
took  every  morning  fiisting,  and  the  paper 
of  powder  to  be  divided  in  ten  parts,  and 
one  part  to  be  took  every  night  Going 
to  bed  in  a  little  honey.  The  paper  of 
arbs  (herbs)  is  to  be  burnt  a  small  bit  at  a 
time,  on  a  few  cooles  with  a  little  hay  and 
rosemery,  and  whiles  it  is  burning,  read 
the  two  first  verses  of  the  68  Salm,  and 
say  the  Lord’s  prayer  after.” 


i 
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Tme  pro*  has  been  mmanallj  active  dnrinf;  the  j 
past  month,  fevoring  the  pnblic  with  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  iasuee  than  nsajU.  We  have  time  to  notioe  only 
a  few,  in  a  coreory  manner.  Mr.  Prescott’s  long-ex¬ 
pected  Philip  II.  has  made  its  appearance,  realizing 
to  the  full  all  the  expectations  entertained  both  of 
subject  and  author.  Mr.  Abbott  has  supplemented 
his  Life  of  Napoleon  by  a  handsome  volume  in  uni- 
fbrm  entitled,  “  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,”  detailing 
with  utmoet  particularity  all  the  facts  of  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  exile  as  related  by  his  friends,  Las  Casas,  Mon 
tholon,  O’Meara,  Jtc. 

Mbhsrs.  Carter  have  published  a  few  valuable 
works,  among  which  the  “  Chart  of  History,”  by  Rev. 
John  Young,  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  pre¬ 
eminent  ability  and  value.  A  better  specimen  of  in¬ 
ductive  manning  it  has  seldom  (alien  to  our  lot  to 
read. 

Mr.  Dodd  augments  his  useflil  list  by  several  new 
works  and  new  editions.  A  new  ^ition  of  Dr. 
Spring’s  admirable  work,  “The  Contrast  between 
Good  aud  Bad  Men  Mentioned  in  tho  Bible,”  in  two 
Tula,  furnishes  religious  readers  a  volume  of  great 
excellence,  both  of  sentiment  and  style.  Wise,  can¬ 
did  reasoning  and  an  admirable  spirit  are  qualities 
wltich  distinguish  the  writings  of  this  venerated  di¬ 
vine.  “  The  Wonderful  Phials”  is  a  lively  tale  for 
young  re.'iders,  from  the  French,  in  which  the  vivaci¬ 
ty  of  conversatkjn  and  the  excellence  of  moral  are  ] 
equally  commendable.  “  One  Word  More”  is  a  can¬ 
did  and  alfectionate  appeal  to  unbelievers,  in  behalf 
of  the  verity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obligations  of 
relijrion,  by  John  Neal  of  Portland.  “The  World’s 
Jubilee”  is  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  state  and 
destination  of  our  world,  after  the  winding  up  of  the  i 
Gospel  dispensation.  It  insists  upon  the  generally 
received  doctrinea  in  this  respect;  reasoningthem  with 
much  ingwiuity  and  fairness,  and  making  a  good  im- 
preasion  npon  liolh  the  reader’s  conscience  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  author  is  Miss  Anna  Shipman. 

Mr.  Rediicid  republishes  a  volume  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  very  readable  article  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  “  The  Court  of  Oude,”  a  very  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining  picture  of  extraordinary  experience,  and  of 
a  singular  specimen  of  royalty.  The  work  is  regard-  j 
ed  as  autheutic,  and  if  so,  diKloees  some  very  valu- 1 
able  facts.  | 

The  announcement  of  tho  I»ndon  publishers  are  I 
few  and  unimportant  Dr.  Barth’s  Travels  and  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Africa;  a  selection  from  Robert  Southey’s 
W'ritings.  Five  years  in  Damascus,  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter,  Ac. 

We  loam  (Vom  the  "  Atheneum  fVanfais”  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  tho  i>resc‘nt  year,  there 
were  printed  in  Germany,  in  all,  3879  dilTerent  worka 
Of  this  number,  there  have  appeared  (Vom  the  presses 
of  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  11G9;  598  from  tho  first  of 
these  cities,  and  571  from  the  latter,  showing. that 


Berlin  is  but  25  works  behind  the  great  publishing 
mart  of  Germany.  After  these  two  great  centres, 
come  Stuttgard,  with  197  publications;  Hamburgli, 
96 ;  Munich,  93 ;  Ratisbon,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
and  Halle,  each,  62 ;  Brsslaa  56 ;  and  Castty  Dres¬ 
den,  Bnmswick,  tlrlangen,  and  Weimar,  with  many 
others,  yet  smaller.  In  the  thirteen  cities  whic^ 
have  b^n  named,  have  appeared  in  all  2018  works, 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  not 
less  interesting  to  know  the  part  taken  in  this  pub- 
lisliiug  of  books  by  tlie  diiferent  States  of  Germany. 

I  Here  Prussia  is  (^  in  advance  of  her  neip^ibors ;  she 
has  produced  1242  works,  when  Sa.xony  lias  only 
print^724;  Austria,  715;  Bavaria,  397;  Wurtem- 
berg,  270;  Hanover,  109.  The  lowest  rank.s  in 
this  scale  of  production  are  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Lubeck,  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Principality  of  Waldeck ;  eadi  have  issued  but  three 
j  publications ;  Lippe  Detwoid  only  two;  Antarlt  Bern- 
I  bourg  and  Hesse  Hambourg,  one  single  one  each, 
j  Besides  these,  many  German  works  have  been  pub- 
I  lished  in  other  countries;  155  in  Switzerland;  31  in 
I  Russia;  16  in  Hungary;  12  in  France;  10  in  Bel- 
j  gium ;  6  in  Denmark ;  3  in  Holland ;  1  in  England ; 
in  all  235.  This  statement  gives  us  the  total  of  all 
the  works  published  in  the  German  language,  during 
the  first  liaif  of  the  present  year,  41 14. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Royal  Society  is  at  an  end  We  have 
much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  government  has 
ordered  the  sum  of  £1000  to  be  pla^  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  tho  Royal  Society  this  year  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  and  has  intbrmed  tho  Council  of  tho  Society 
that  a  similar  sum  will  be  annually  included  in  the 
miscollaueoua  estimates  fur  the  advancement  of 
science. 

Dr.  Barth  is  receiving  in  his  own  country  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  laborious  travels  and  interesting  discov¬ 
eries.  The  king  of  W uitemberg  has  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  tho  Wurtemberg  Crown. 

We  read  the  following  in  the  Daily  Keica :  “It 
is  proposed  by  the  Schiller  Union,  at  Leipsic,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Schiller’s  birthday 
by  sending  diplomas  of  honor  to  those  who  by  tho 
pencil,  dramatic  art,  criticism,  translation,  or  other¬ 
wise,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  extending 
and  advancing  the  fame  of  the  great  poet.  Tho 
names  of  Carlyle,  in  England ;  Adler-Mesnard  and 
Hase,  in  France  ;  and  Mafi'ei,  in  Milan,  are  among  tho 
names  mention^  as  entitled  to  this  honor.  A 
Genoa  {xtper  announces  a  discov*  ly  at  Rancla,  in 
Egypt,  of  a  great  number  of  coins  of  the  period  of  tho 
Ptolemies,  together  with  some  other  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  said  to  be  of  great  interest.  A  guard  has 
been  placed  over  the  ground  to  prevent  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  these  treasures. 

In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  may  bo 
seen  a  book  printed  in  Low  Dutch,  containing  up- 
!  wards  of  sixty  specimens  of  paper,  made  of  differ- 
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ent  artides,  the  result  of  one  man’s  erperimcnts  as 
earlj  as  1772.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  almost 
every  species  of  tough,  fibrous  vegetalfie,  and  even 
animal  substances,  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
emptoyed:  the  roots  of  trees,  their  bark,  the  vino  of 
hops,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  stalks  of  the  net¬ 
tle,  the  common  thistle,  the  stem  of  the  hoUyhook, 
the  sugar-cane,  cgbbsge-ftalks.  wooi-stft^dBgs;  sav- 
dust,  hay,  sttaw^  tfilknv,  and  the  like,  have  all  beSh 
used,  says  Herring  in  his  work  on  modem  and  an¬ 
cient  paper-makiag,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

’  i 

Tuebx,  ia  a  mnting-offian  in  Paris  ea|Mble  of 
printing  the  Lord’s  PB^er  in  throe  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  languages, 

Tbrb  aremore  Chan  Mr  Art  TJiddns  ia  Germany, 
aome  of  whieh  are  oonnec^  ’ among  themselves,  so 
as  to  fam  distinet  prorinots  or  distriola  {Erei$e). 
The  Northern  diattfatueomprisee  the  Unions  of  Br^ 
men,  Hamburgh,  LAbeck.  Restock,  BtralsuDd,  and 
OriefawaU;  the  Eastern  <hstrict  eSHtsips  the  Unions 
of  lisntMg,  Kdsigsberg,  Stettia,  and  Breslau ;  die 
Western  district  ’eudoraoes  the  Unions  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  ILAecstadt,  Magddxfrg,  Halle,  Gotha, 
and  Heese  Casset;  in  the  Rlipnish  district  we  find 
the  Unions  cf  Dahnstadt,  Mannhokn,  Btattgart, 
Carlarube,  Freiburg,  Straabo^.  and  Mayenoe;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  Thnringian  Sisaiet,  those  of  Erfiut, 
Naumbuig,  Jena,  NordhauseOi  and  Ifuhlhan- 
aan.  Ind^ndent  Unions  ore  those  of  Dasse4dor(| 
Cologne,  liiinster,  Potsdam,  Mnnicfa,  Nuremberg, 
Augubuig,  Dresden,  Lelpsig,  Yleana,  Prague,  Sa& 
burg,  Pmth,  Rash,  Frhnkiut  on  the  Maino,  and 
Wiesbaden.  There  is  ao  Art  Unioa  in  Berlin,  but 
every  year  a  large  aeedsmlcal  Bxhibitian.  In  the 
course  of  last  year,  1M9  pictures,  realizing  a  total 
amount  of  195,4#i  thakm,  have  been  son  by  the 
combined  means  of  the  German  Art  UnUms,  includ¬ 
ing  the  sales  of  the  Berlin  Academical  Krbibition. 

Paosessoa  Aug.  Btober,  of  MMlkaxisea  (Alsatia), 
author  of  the  literary  monography,  ‘^Der  Dichtsr 
Lens  and  Fnedeiike  von  Seasenheim,”  has  just  pub 
Ushed  a  biographical  sketdi,  ^  Der  Actnar  Salzmann 
Oothe’s  Frmmd  und  Fisch,  genosse  in  Strasbnrg.” 
It  ia  said  to  be  Cull  of  interesring  details  refsrring  to 
Gbtbe'a  abode  at  Strasbnrg;  and  to  dwell  minutely 
upon  many  incidents  merely  hinted  at  by  Gothe-  in 
“Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,”  so  much  so  that  it  may 
be  considered,  with  regard  to  that  epoch  of  Gothe’s 
life,  a  valuable  supplement  to  his  autobiography. 
Besides  some  unpubUahed  letters  of  Gothe,  it  con¬ 
tains  letters  of  LenZ  L.  Wagner,  N^ichaclis  Ilufeland, 
and  others,  and  different  communicaitions  about 
Werthcr  and  Lotto,  from  thcr  diary  of  the  late  Rerv. 
Jeremias  M^er. 

Toe  first  translation  of  Schiller's  entire  works  into 
Russian  has  just  been  tgooght  out  at  Hoscow.  Our 
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Dresden  correspondent  tells  us  that  in  the  Berlin 
collection  of  this  author's  autograph  letters  and  pa¬ 
pers,  140  have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  bo 
false;  they  are  princip^y  poems. 

StR  Thomas  Browne  is  said  to  have  written  “  A 
Dialcme  between  two  Twins  yet  unborn,  respecting 
the, World  i|0to  which,  th^y  were  going;”  but  no 
tmse  of  il  cenld’bo  discavetedliyvllr.  Wi^in  when 
he  published  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Browne. 

Evert  body  knows  what  “Foolscap- paper,"  ia 
but  would  perhaps  be  puacled  to  tell  bow  b  came  to 
bear  that  aiagular  cogBomon.  Well,  as  &iry  talae 
say,  onoe  open  a  time,  somsr  twb  hundred  yearn  age^ 
whan  Charles  L  found  hig  revenusa  short,  he  gMU 
ed  certain  privUeps  aoaounUNg  to  nonopelwR 
Among  theee  was  the  manufacture  of  pa{)«c,  the  ex» 
elusive  right  of  which  was  eold  to  oertaia  parttes 
who  grow  rinb  and  enriched  the  government  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  use  paper. 
At  tloB  time  all  English  papers  bore  in  water  marks 
the  Royal  Anns,  ^t  the  misfortunes  which  attend 
all  monarchs,  befell  Charies  egrly,  and  when  his 
blood  had  crimsoned  the  scaffold,  the  Parliament 
under  Cromwell  made  jests  and  Jeers  at  his  law  in 
every  conceivable  manner.  Among  other  iadignF 
ties  to  ttre  memory  of  Charles,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Royal  Arms  to  removed  from  the  paper,  and 
the  ibol’s  cap  and  bells  to  substituted.  These  ahn 
were  removed  when  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prn» 
rogned,  but  paper  of  the  size  of  that  Parliament's 
Journals  arill  bears  the  name  of  “  Foolscap.” 

riowi  onpubHsbed  letters  of  the  witty  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  have  just  turned  i^k.  In  one  he  gives  a 
lengthened  criticism  on  Riidiardson's  novels,  and  ob¬ 
serves  that  when  Richardson  gets  into  high  life  he 
loses  himself  and  is  untrns  to  high  life.  This  is 
said,  we  nnderatand,  espsoially  of  “8tr  Charles 
Graiulison.”  The  letters  are  now  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
poassasion. 

OotTNT  Ficquelmoot  is  ^engaged  on  a  work  antk^- 
pated  by  diplomatists  wUh  gr^  interest.  It  ia  a 
dlplomaBc  history  of  Europe  sinco  the  Congress  of 

Vl^  r 

Lord  WharndiSe,  whose  death  is  just  recorded,  is 
entitled  to  take  rank  amongst  Htorar^  persons,  by 
virtue  of  apampktet  on  “  The  Abolitkin  ^the  Vice- 
Royalty  of  Ifelaad,”  and  another  on  “THe  Institn- 
tion  of  Tribunals  of  Oommeroa”  His  lot^ship  was 
born  in  IdOL,  and  took  an  honorable  degitto  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1921.  He  was  the  son  of  Hr  Stumt  WoHley, 
conspicuous  as  a  piditician  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  created  Lord 
Wharnclifie  in  1826.  The  late  Lord  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Lady  Mary  Wortloy  Montague,  whose 
only  daughter,  it  will  to  remembered,  married  the 
Earl  of  Bute. 
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